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WHEN you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, told me your wish, which is law, that 
I should be the Rede Lecturer of this year, I felt that, in attempting 
to fulfil the honourable task laid upon me, I ought to take my theme 
from the science which I here represent and for the study of which 
the University has doneso much. At the same time I felt also that I 
ought to choose, not an abstruse and novel topic the discussion of 
which could be interesting only to the few, but rather some simple | 
story having a direct bearing on daily life, such as could be under- 
stood by many. Reflecting that the power, and hence the usefulness, 
of the machine which we call the human body is limited by two 
shortcomings prominent among others—by the inertia, the sluggish- 
ness which makes it so hard to set agoing and by the readiness with 
which it wearies, so that its work is often stopped before its task is 
done—I thought that I might not be wasting your time in saying 
a few words, as plain and as simple as I can make them, helped by a few 
plain and simple experiments, concerning the physical causes of that 
weariness which is always making itself felt in human life, even in 
some cases in the life of the Easter Term. 

Allow me to begin with a simple yet illustrative case—the weari- 
ness which comes from the much repetition of a simple movement, a 
simple muscular act, as when a man moves a weight with his 
hand. 

We may analyse, physiologically, such a simple act as follows. 
Certain events occur in what physiologists call ‘ the central nervous 
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system,’ but which in this lecture I will venture to speak of under 
the broad phrase of the ‘ brain.’ These give rise to other events, to 
changes which travel along certain bundles of fibres called nerves, and 
so reach certain muscles. Arrived at the muscles, these changes in 
the nerves, which physiologists call nervous impulses, induce changes 
in the muscles by virtue of which these shorten, contract, bring 
their ends together, and so, working upon bony levers, bend the 
arm or hand and lift the weight. 

Obviously weariness may intervene in at least three ways. The 
muscles may become weary, the nerves may become weary, the brain 
may become weary; all or any of the three may become weary. 

Let us first consider the weariness of the muscle, since our know- 
ledge concerning this is the more ample and exact, and the study of 
it may serve as a simple lesson on weariness in general. 

My friend Dr. S. will now throw upon the screen the shadow of a 
small muscle attached toa lever. The muscle is alive, though the frog 
from which it was taken is no more, and we can, within limits, make it 
do all that it could do whileit wasas yet'a part of the living frog. We 
can by means of an electric current imitate the changes in the nerve, of 
which I spoke just now as nervous impulses. Dr. 8. will now apply the 
electric current, and, as you see, the muscle contracts, shortens, brings 
its two ends together, and moves the lever. The current which we 
used was an exceedingly feeble one—too feeble to be felt by even that 
most sensitive organ the tip of the tongue. We will now make a 
greater demand upon the muscle. Dr. 8. will apply a stronger 
current, and keep on applying it for some time. You see, at first the 
muscle contracts vigorously, boldly lifts up the weight, which is many, 
many times heavier than itself; but, observe, as the work goes on it 
begins to lose its hold on the weight, the weight is sinking. There 
is no change in the current, the change is in the muscle; it is be- 
coming tired. Now, you see, the weight has so far sunk down that 
it is hardly lifted at all, and when we take away the current there is 
very little further sinking of the weight. Let us now apply again 
the feebler momentary current which a little while ago called forth a 
vigorous jerk. You see it has positively no.effect at all, The muscle 
does not so much as stir. The violent effort which the stronger 
current called forth has so affected the muscle that it no longer re- 
sponds to the feebler current. The muscle has been wearied. 

Here, however, perhaps some one will say that I am taking un- 
necessary trouble to show what everybody knows. We may argue as 
follows. The muscle when it was removed from the body of the frog 
possessed a certain store of energy, laid up in it by virtue of the 
changes always going on in the living body. Just as a wheel, thrown 
off by accident from some machine in full swing of action, will go 
rolling along for many yards by virtue of the impetus given to it by 
the working of the machine of which it formed a part, so the vital 
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changes wrought in the whole body continue spinning in the muscle 
separated from it. That store of energy was used up in the violent 
treatment which we have just witnessed; there is now no energy 
left to make the muscle move. 

But the case is in reality not so simple. Could the time at 
our disposal permit us to wait and watch this muscle for some little 
time, say for half an hour, we should find that the weariness had 
passed away, that the muscle had recovered its power, and that the 
feeble current was once more able to call fortha movement. Perhaps 
even already the restorative change has begun. Yes! you see the feeble 
current already produces some effect, though not its full initial one. 

You must allow me to assure you, I cannot now go into the proofs, 
that the life by virtue of which this separated muscle is still living 
is of the same kind as that which it had while yet an integral part of 
the whole living body; the life is slower, feebler, less intense than 
that which it had within the body; it is a gradually diminishing 
life; but in all essential features it is identical with it. Were it 
needed, I might show the same weariness of the muscle within the 
living body ; the only difference would be that the weariness would 
come on more slowly and disappear more rapidly. 

Observations and reasonings, into the details of which I cannot 
enter now, have led physiologists to the conclusion that a muscle, not 
only in the body but also for a measurable time out of the body, is 
continually undergoing change of substance ; that the complex group- 
ings of atoms, molecules, and particles by virtue of which it is alive 
are continually being made and as continually being unmade; the 
living complex muscle is always being built up out of, and always . 
breaking down again into, simpler substances. Did we possess some 
optic aid which should overcome the grossness of our vision, so that 
we might watch the dance of atoms in this double process of making 
and unmaking in the living body, we should see the common- 
place lifeless things which are brought by the blood, and which we call 
food, caught up into and made part of the molecular whorls of the 
living muscle, linked together for a while in the intricate figures of 
the dance of life, giving and taking energy as they dance, and then 
we should see how, loosing hands, they slipped back into the blood as 
dead, inert, used-up matter. In every tiny block of muscle there is 
a part which is really alive, there are parts which are becoming alive, 
there are parts which have been alive but are now dying or dead ; 
there is an upward rush from the lifeless to the living, a downward 
rush from the living to the dead. 

This is always going on, whether the muscle be quiet and at rest 
or whether it be active and moving. Whether the muscle be at rest 
or be moving, some of the capital of living material is always being 
spent, changed into dead waste, some of the new food is always being 
raised into living capital. But when the muscle is called upon to do 
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work, when it is put into movement, the expenditure is quickened, there 
is a run upon the living capital, the greater, the more urgent the call 
for action. Moreover, under ordinary circumstances, the capital is, 
during the action, spent so quickly that it cannot be renewed at the 
same rate; the movement leaves the muscle with an impoverished 
capital of potential stuff, and a period of rest is needed in order that 
the dance of atoms of which I just now spoke may make good the 
loss of capital and restore the muscle to its former power. 

Herein lies, of course, the first factor of weariness ; and you will 
not have failed to observe in this the dominant influence of time. 
Weariness comes to the muscle, not because so much capital has 
been spent, but because it has been spent at too quick a rate, it has 
been spent more quickly than it can be replaced. The very occur- 
rence of weariness is contingent on this common feature of the life 
of the muscle, I may say of life in general, that while it is quite easy 
to quicken the downward steps of expenditure, facilis descensus, it is 
a much harder task to hasten the upward steps of constructive 
storage. Whether a muscle wearies or not with action, and how 
soon it wearies, will depend not so much on how much work it is 
called upon to do as on whether or no the expenditure involved in the 
work outruns the income. You shall take a weak muscle, that is to 
say, a muscle with a scanty store of available living stuff, and a strong 
muscle, that is to say, one with an ample store; and by timely calls 
on the weak one, and an imperious sudden demand on the strong 
one, you shall get much work from the former, leaving it still fresh, 
while the latter is wearied before it has done a little of the work of 
the first. And there is one muscle in the body whose internal 
adjustments are such that each movement is tempered to suit the 
store of energy which it holds at the moment, and which is so 
sheltered by regulative mechanisms that only in disorder of the body 
can its expenditure be raised by external calls beyond its means. 
Hence it comes about that to this one muscle weariness is unknown. 
Oftener than once a second its fibres are shortened in a grip which 
drives the blood all over the body, but it repeats its stroke untired 
through minutes, hours, days, and years. The heart may be worried by 
disorder, but is never truly wearied by its own work ; and when at last 
it stops in death, its failure, save in rare cases, comes because some 
evil born in another part of the body has clogged the wheels of its 
machinery, not because its innate power is spent. 

A too rapid expenditure of living capital (important though it be) 
is not, however, the only factor of muscular weariness ; there are other 
factors to be considered. 

The muscle, even when it is at rest, is, as I said just now, the seat 
of a double stream of matter ; a stream of lifeless things becoming alive, 
‘a stream of living things becoming dead. And part of the economy 
of the muscle consists in the adequate arrangements by which the 
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blood which brings the material about to become alive at the same 
time carries away the waste which has been alive and is nowdead. But 
each movement of the muscle is, as it were, explosive in character ; 
when the fibres shorten in contraction the downward stream swells to a 
torrent, and for a while the dead débris is heaped up in the interstices 
of the living framework. I need not enter now into the details of 
the chemical nature of this débris, these products of muscular activity. 
Let it suffice to say that all of them, from the simple carbonic acid 
which is prominent amongst them, up to strange chemical bodies 
with most difficult names, all of them are in greater or less degree 
poisonous, harmful to the life of the muscle. It, is indeed, a feature 
of all life that each member of the body, in the very act of living, 
manufactures poison to itself. The point to which I call your 
attention is, that even under the most favourable circumstances these 
products of the muscle’s work must tarry for a while—it may be for a 
brief period, but at all events fora while—in the very substance of the 
muscle, and that so long as they remain there some of them at least 
are harmful. I have not succeeded in devising an experiment which 
would show to a large audience that a muscle in moving does pro- 
duce out of itself new substances, though it might be made very clear 
to a few; but I can, I think, make evident to all of you the harmful 
action on a muscle of these products of its own activity. You see 
before you the shadow of a tortoise heart, which, though removed from 
the body, is fully alive and beating vigorously. A light lever has been 
attached to it by a thread in such a way that at each beat it pulls the 
lever up. You see it moves from time to time in a slow and stately 
rhythm, without the need of any stimulus. It is moving of itself for _ 
the same reason that the muscle which you saw just now moved 
when called upon to do so; it is living on the supply of food which 
it some time back received from the blood, and which in various 
stages of change is stored up in the interstices of its living framework. 
I will now feed it, will bring into contact with its muscular fibres 
a very weak solution of some of the products of muscular activity. You 
see the beats are already becoming feeble, and now they are so feeble as 
to be with difficulty seen. I have poisoned the heart with the products 
of its own activity. That the failure is due to the hampering effects 
of the solution, and not to any intrinsic diminution of the heart’s 
own power, is shown by this, that if I were to wash away or neutralise 
the noxious solution, the beats would soon begin again. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the failure in power which 
follows action, and which we call weariness, is due not only to the too 
rapid expenditure of capital, but to the clogging of the machinery 
with the very products of the activity. And indeed there are many 
reasons for thinking that this latter cause of weariness is at least as 
potent as the former. 
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From this we may pass to a further conclusion, the importance of 
which I shall have to insist upon by-and-by, namely, that whether a 
muscle in doing work becomes weary or no, or how soon it. becomes 
weary, depends, not on the muscle alone, but on the manner in which 
the muscle in its work is aided and supported by the rest of the 
body. One, perhaps the characteristic, feature of the living body is, 
that while the labour falling on the whole body is divided among the 
several members which make up the body, these members are bound 
together by ties so close, and feel each other’s doings by touches so 
delicate, that the work of each is at once both aided and governed by 
the work of all the others ; by these ties the body of which they are 
parts is made one. Such a tie is the blood sweeping throughout 
the whole body. The escape from the muscle substance of the 
clogging, stifling products of the muscle’s activity is, in the living 
body, in large measure dependent on the characters of the bloodflow 
through the muscle and’on the nature of the blood. The more ample 
the blood stream and the purer the blood, the more rapidly are all 
these hurtful bodies washed away. If the blood stream be sluggish, 
or if the blood coming to the muscle be already loaded with the same 
hurtful bodies, the clearance is slow or wholly fails, and weariness 
comes on apace, 

There is yet another aspect in which we may look at the problem 
which we are studying before we leave the muscle, 

As we have seen, the capital of energy within the muscle is, so 
long as the muscle is alive, continually being replenished. Fresh 
material laden with energy is continually being brought by the blood, 
continually passing from the blood into the muscle, and continually 
being wrought up into the living substance. The store of this 
material in the blood is in turn as continually being replenished by 
the food which from time to time is eaten. Our power to move is, 
at bottom, the power of our food to burn, the power which our food 
puts forth while being oxidised; and the measure of the latter is at 
the same time the measure of the former. But the power is a trans- 
formed power, and the conditions under which the energy brought 
as lifeless food takes on that of the living muscle are in the highest 
degree varied and complex; hence some insignificant hitch in the 
linked machinery may render useless the most ample supply of 
food. 

Let me, in illustration of this, show you an experiment. On the 
screen you see the shadow of a frog’s heart, which a little while ago 
was beating vigorously, but now is motionless, and apparently dead. 
We have brought it to this condition by washing it thoroughly with a 
very weak solution of common table salt, which is in itself innocuous 
towards the heart, and simply serves to dissolve and carry away various 
matters present in the heart’s substance. The heart is not dead 
but simply ‘washed out.’ Now one might suppose that we had 
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washed away all the available food stored up in the meshes of the heart’s 
substance, and that the heart had ceased to beat for want of the proper 
supply of energy-laden material. We will now continue the washing 
out, but in doing so will add to the former solution of common 
salt a little trace of lime, nothing more; and. while I am going on 
speaking you will see that the beats come back again. We had not 
washed out the energy of the heart’s substance, but we had washed 
out certain salts of lime which were hanging about in an apparently 
loose kind of way, and yet the presence of which, in some way or other, 
served as a link in the complex machinery of nutrition. Yes, you 
see the heart is beginning to beat, and soon will be working quite 
vigorously. We have brought it back from apparent and indeed 
imminent death to fairly vigorous life, without giving it one jot or 
tittle of energy, by simply giving it the merest pinch of lime, by 
feeding it with spring water instead of rain water. The absence of 
this trace of lime stops the whole machinery of life ; on such a little 
link does the working of the whole depend. And what is true of 
lime is true of many other things of the like kind. The brute force 
of our food, as I said, is the measure of our muscular strength, but the 
one can become the other only through the aid of many other things 
which may be wholly empty of energy, and the failure of these no 
less than the absence of the former entails at first premature weari- 
ness, afterwards failure and death. 

Taking, then, the simple case of muscular work, the onset of 
weariness is dependent on many things. Looking for the present to 
the muscles only, we may say that when a man sets himself a 
muscular task, whether or no he becomes weary, or how soon he be- 
comes weary, will depend primarily on his store of muscular power, 
on the bulk and condition of his muscles, and on the rate at which he 
expends that store, but that the onset of weariness also, and perhaps 
even more closely, depends on the readiness with which the rest of 
his body comes to the aid of his struggling muscles, sweeping away 
with adequate rapidity the harmful smoke and ashes of the conflict, 
and bringing up with adequate rapidity all the many things which 
make for that far more difficult work, the successful building up of the 
living active substance. 


But even the simplest and rudest muscular task is not carried 
out by the muscles alone; the brain and the nerves share in it too; 
and the weakness which comes from even muscular work is not a 
weariness of the muscles alone. It isa common experience that when 
we are weary almost, it may be, to death, some sudden emotion, some 
great joy or fear, may spur us to an effort which just before seemed 
impossible; conversely, an emotion may appear to take from us 
in a moment all our muscular strength. When a boat sees hope of 
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making a bump, the muscles which already seemed to be doing their 
very utmost are found able to do still more. And when the bump 
is made, the muscles of the beaten crew, which just before were taut 
with activity, are of a sudden limp and powerless. Now the muscles 
neither know nor feel ; their weariness cannot be affected by any emo- 
tion. That weariness which is put aside by hope or which is hurried 
on by despair must be a weariness not of the muscles but of the nervous 
system. 

As we have said, we must distinguish in the nervous system 
between the central mechanism in which nervous impulses are born, 
and which we have agreed to call, broadly, the brain, and the nerves, 
the mere bundles of fibres which carry the impulses to the muscles. 
We have reasons for thinking that the changes in the nerves are, in 
many ways, of a different order from those in the brain or in the 
muscles, And, indeed, we may at once eliminate the nerves from our 
present problem, for we have evidence that they—the nerves, the 
mere bundles of nerve fibres—are never tired. I can illustrate 
this by a simple experiment. Dr. 8. will throw on the screen 
the shadows of two muscles with their nerves, each of which is in 
every respect like its fellow. We have already seen that if we ex- 
cite, if we stimulate the nerve we throw the muscle into movement, 
and that if we keep on, weariness ensues, and the muscle ceases to 
move. That might be due to weariness of the muscle or of the nerve 
or of both. We have here an arrangement by which we can set the 
nerve to work, and yet prevent its work from getting access to the 
muscle; we can worry the nerve and at the same time shelter the 
muscle. This we will do with one nerve and muscle, but leave the other 
in their ordinary condition. We will now worry the two nerves in the 
same way. You see that this muscle, the one which is unsheltered, is 
thrown into movement; the other, which is sheltered, does not move. 
You see now that the unsheltered muscle is becoming wearied, its 
movement is dying away. If that were due to the nerve being 
wearied, then this second nerve, which is being equally worried, should 
show weariness too, and, when we remove the shelter from its muscle, 
should fail to move the muscle. Dr. 8. will remove the shelter ; you see 
the muscle moves vigorously ; the nerve has not been tired. This is 
necessarily a rough experiment, but other more delicate tests carried 
out in the quiet of the laboratory all tend to show that in a nerve, 
unlike the case of the muscle, the expenditure of energy takes place in 
such a way that weariness, fatigue, is not felt; after even hours of 
labour, the nerve, the bundle of nerve-fibres, is still fresh and fit for 
work, 

We may put the nerves on one side, then, so far as weariness is 
concerned. Besides the weariness of the muscle we have to do only 
with the weariness of the brain, the weariness of the will. I will now 
attempt to show you, in a direct experimental manner, how, even in 
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a very simple movement, much of the weariness, we may even say 
the greater part at least of the weariness, is begotten not in the muscle 
but in the brain. 

My friend Mr. H., who has kindly allowed himself to be the 
subject of the experiment, has placed his hand and arm in the 
apparatus which you see, and which is so arranged that by bending 
the second finger he can lift a weight. The height to which, by the 
most strenuous effort, he can lift the weight (about ten pounds) is 
indicated by the movement of a lever, and can be read off on the 
attached scale. I will ask him now to go on lifting the weight at 
regularly repeated intervals. You see that already his force is 
lessening ; he is becoming wearied. Now you see that he is unable 
to lift the weight at all; he is wearied out. He assures me—and he 
is an honourable man—that he is making every possible effort ; 
and those of you who are near enough to watch his face will not 
doubt him; he is striving with all his might, and yet he cannot stir, 
or hardly stirs, the weight. His will is powerless or nearly so. 

Now let us substitute for his will an artificial call upon the 
muscle. Dr. 8. will apply directly to the muscle, which seems powerless 
so far as its owner’s bidding is concerned, an electric current of about 
the strength which we ascertained a little while ago to be sufficient 
to cause the muscle to move and so to lift the weight. You see the 
weight is at once lifted. Mr. H. could not make his muscle contract, 
and yet the muscle is still able to contract. The weariness which 
annulled his power to move the weight was a weariness not of his 
muscle but, in great part at least, of his nervous system. 

And the conclusion which we draw from this experiment may be 
applied to all cases of weariness from muscular work. Undoubtedly, 
as we saw 4 little while back, the muscles themselves become weary, 
but the nervous system is wearied much sooner than are the muscles. 
The weariness of the whole body from muscular work is in large 
measure, and indeed chiefly, a weariness of the nervous system. 

The mere nerves, however, are, as we have seen, untiring; they can- 
not be appreciably wearied. The weariness of the nervous system is 
a weariness, therefore, of the central part of that system—a weariness 
of the brain. 

Shall we say that it is a weariness of the will? That will depend 
on what we mean by ‘will.’ Certainly, not a weariness of the will as 
awhole. In the experiment which you saw just now a particular set 
of muscles was employed to move the weight, and in order to throw 
those muscles into contraction a particular part of the central 
nervous system was called into play by the will. Suppose that, at the 
moment when Mr. H. was so wearied that he could not stir the weight 
I had called upon him to use some other set of muscles, for example, 
the corresponding muscles of the other hand, what do you think 
would have happened? He would have been able to use the second 
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set of muscles, perhaps not quite as well, but very nearly as well as 
if he had not used the first set of muscles at all, The weariness 
which you saw stopped him was not the lack of any initiating will, 
not a weariness of the general will, if we may use such a phrase, but 
a weariness of the particular part of the nervous system which was 
ealled into play in order to carry out the particular movement. 

And here you must allow me to make the bald statement, without 
attempting to give detailed proofs, that the changes which go on in 
the nervous substance of the brain are very much akin to those which 
go on in the muscular substance of a muscle. The two agree in the 
broad feature that the real living substance is continually being 
made and unmade, and that nervous action (1 am speaking of the 
brain ; in the simpler nerve-fibre events may be different) means, like 
muscular action, an increased expenditure of substance. Such 
knowledge, moreover, as we possess goes to show that weariness of 
the brain, like weariness of the muscle, is brought about on the one 
hand by the too rapid expenditure of capital, and on the other hand 
by the harmful influence of the products of activity. Only while the 
changes in a muscle are, so to speak, massive, those of the brain are 
slight. On the other hand, the latter are far more varied and subtle, 
and the nervous substance is by its very nature exquisitely sensitive. 
It feels far sooner than does the muscle both the loss of capital and 
the presence of poison. Hence weariness comes to it far sooner than 
to a muscle. 

Moreover, while the machinery involved in the movement of a 
muscle is relatively simple, that of even a simple nervous action such 
as the one we are studying is exceedingly complex. The mechanism 
employed to carry it out is very intricate, built up of many links, the 
failure of any one of which means failure of the whole machine. And 
the weariness of which we have just seen an example may be a 
failure, not of the whole machinery, but merely or chiefly of one of 
the links. 

I must not attempt to discuss this aspect of the subject, but you 
must allow me to touch on just one point. And let me first show 
you, if I can, one remarkable feature of the experiment which we have 
just witnessed. We may not be successful, but we will try. I will 
ask Mr. H. again to tire himself out. You see he now hardly stirs 
the weight. I will ask him in spite of his weariness to persist in his 
efforts. Yes, you see his strength is coming back to him; though he 
has never rested, but has gone on persistently making efforts, he is now 
able to move the weight again—not so vigorously as before, but still 
to move it. And now that renewal of power is in turn dying away ; 
but it will come back again, and if we continued we might obtain a 
rhythmic series of complete weariness alternating again and again 
with recovery. 

I said just now that the nervous machinery brought into play in 
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even so simple an act of bending the finger is very complex. One 
part of that machinery we are apt to overlook. When we will to 
move the finger certain changes are started, as we have said, in some 
part of the brain, changes which we have called nervous impulses ; 
these, travelling through the nervous system and down the nerves, 
reach the muscle, and so call forth the movement. But what ensures 
that these impulses should travel along the right path and reach the 
muscles which we wish to move and none other? We have evidence 
that besides the something which is travelling downward to move the 
muscle something else is travelling upward from the muscle to the 
brain ; the brain is always, so to speak, in touch with the muscle, is in 
a way aware of its condition. We possess what is called a ‘muscular 
sense.’ Concerning this much might be said, but for present pur- 
poses it will be enough if I say that the muscular sense takes part in 
every muscular work in such a way that any impairment of the sense 
impairs the movement, and loss of the sense may render the move- 
ment impossible though all other parts of the machinery may be 
intact. 

Now, of all the parts of the intricate machinery of the nervous 
system, those parts which are concerned in the development of sen- 
sations seem especially subject to fatigue. They with especial 
rapidity become wearied by work. We all know this. We soon 
cease to hear a continued sound, to feel a continued touch, to taste 
a continued sweet, and the like; it is proverbial that pleasures soon 
pall. Moreover, our sensations are often wearied without our being 
distinctly aware of it. Let me illustrate this by a simple modification 
of a very familiar experiment, which shows how weariness not only 
lessens work but breeds error. : 

Dr. 8. will throw on the screen a coloured disc. You will, I think, 
admit that the colour is purple. I may venture to call it a pure 
purple. Dr. 8. will now replace the purple dise by a red one. I will 
ask you to stare at this for some time, fixing your gaze intently on it, 
and avoiding as much as possible both all wandering of the eyes and 
winking. Dr. 8, will again make a change. And now what is it that 
you see? A bluish purple, almost a blue, changing while I am talking 
to a finer purple. Yet you have been looking at the same purple disc 
that you saw before ; only when you saw it immediately after the red, 
your eyes, or rather certain parts of your brain, were wearied for red, 
and for a while you could not see the red in the purple, or not see it so 
distinctly ; you saw only or chiefly the blue, which with the red makes 
up what we call purple. Let me repeat the experiment in another form. 
Let us weary our eyes for blue by staring at this bright blue disc ; now 
you see the purple, exactly the same purple as before, looks quite 
red, almost a pale crimson, before it gradually shows itself in its true 
colour, Weariness is the badge of all our senses, and is the cause 
of no little error. Many a wearied man has, so to speak, sworn a 
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thing to be red or to be blue when it was neither red nor blue but 
purple. 

Moreover, it is characteristic of the weariness of sensation that it 
is apt to assume a rhythmic nature. If you stare at a bright but 
chequered object, such as a window with its panes and sashes, and 
then shut your eyes, the panes, through weariness, soon change from 
brightness to darkness, and the dark sashes, which did not cause 
weariness, appear bright. But by and by there is a reversal, and 
the panes are once more bright and the sashes dark; and this image, 
as the whole sensation gradually fades away, may be once more, and 
indeed more than once, replaced by dark panes and bright sashes. 
And in like manner with colours. So, indeed, with sensations other 
than those of sight. There seems in the nervous machinery through 
which sensations are generated, a tendency to rhythm, a tendency to 
swing backwards and forwards. 

This suggests that the rhythmic weariness seen in muscular 
effort is weariness bred of the sentient factors rather than of the 
other factors, and there are other facts which I cannot enter into now 
which seem to give support to this view. 


I said a little while back that the weariness which put a stop to 
the will being able to bend the finger was a weariness of a particular 
nervous mechanism and not of the whole will. But of course that par- 
ticular mechanism may be affected by general conditions influencing 
the whole brain, and indeed by those bearing on the body at Jarge. 
The simple apparatus which we have used may be, and indeed has 
been, successfully employed in the analysis of such general influences. 
If, taking always the same weight, we count the number of times the 
weight is lifted and measure the height to which it is raised each 
time in succession before the movement is stopped by weariness, we 
can ascertain how much work has been done before the nervous 
machine is so stopped. Proceeding in this way, some interesting 
results as to what hastens or retards fatigue have been obtained. 
First and foremost comes of course the rapidity of repetition; the 
weight which, lifted every half or quarter second, speedily brings the 
impotence of weariness, may be lifted every two or three seconds for a 
very long time without any signs of weariness. It is the pace which 
kills. Practice and habit, it is needless to say, are of prime influence. 
I must not go into further details, but I may say that the depressing 
effects of a damp, muggy day, or the exhilarating effects of a bright 
clear one, may in this way be measured in foot-pounds of power lost 
or gained, as may also the lowering influence of a cigar, and (I say 
this with fear and trembling, knowing the reproachful letters which 
it will bring upon me) the heightening effect of a glass of beer. 

One point, perhaps, I may for a moment dwell upon, and that is the 
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influence of that part of the brain which is more immediately con- 
cerned with what we speak of as mental work, with that part of the 
brain which carries out muscular movement. An Italian professor 
determined, by means of the apparatus which we have been using to- 
day, the amount of work which he could on a certain morning do 
before he was stopped by weariness. He then set himself to two 
hours’ hard mental work, and the form of work he chose was that of 
examining candidates for their degree. I believe there exists a 
theory among the junior members of the university that, while being 
examined is very hard work, examining is a light and airy task. I 
would ask them to re-examine that theory by the light of the follow- 
ing fact. The professor, so soon as the two hours’ examination was over, 
went back to his apparatus, and found that his power of bending his 
finger was enormously cut down. I understand that a candidate was 
used as a sort of control experiment. It was found that he could work 
the apparatus as well after as before the examination; it is added 
that he had not ‘satisfied the examiners.’ 

This illustrates, what we know very well from other sources, the 
oneness of the nervous system. It is a candle which cannot profit- 
ably be burnt at two ends at once. 


Oneness, however, is a characteristic not of the nervous system 
only but of the whole body ; the several members of which it is com- 
posed are bound together into one body by innumerable and close 
ties. Any act of one member tells on all its fellows. The effect may 
be slight, and difficult to appreciate, but it exists. The weariness 
which comes from the monotonous repetition of a simple muscular 
act like that carried out in the apparatus which we have used may 
seem to affect only the particular machinery employed, the particular 
muscle and the particular part of the brain ; so that the will, impotent 
to carry out that particular movement, easily carries out another. 
Yet the whole body does in a measure feel the effect, does in a measure 
share the weariness. And when the work done involves the activity, 
simultaneous or successive, of many muscles, of many parts of the 
nervous system, the several effects by accumulation become prominent, 
and simple weariness passes into what we call ‘distress.’ Here we 
find that the result depends not so much on the direct effects of the 
work on the parts which are actively employed, not so much on the 
changes wrought in the muscles or in the nervous machinery at work, 
as on the success with which other members of the body come to the 
aid of those actually engaged in labour. 

Let us take the comparatively simple case of a lad ‘ out of condi- 
tion,’ running a race. 

Before he has run very far he is panting, and his heart beats 
quickly. He loses his wind. It is this which troubles him and stops 
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him far more than any lessening power to move his limbs. How 
does this ‘loss of wind’ come about? Now, it is quite true that when 
the muscle moves it breathes more vigorously than when at rest, it 
makes a greater demand on the blood for oxygen, it sends back to 
the blood more carbonic acid. When many muscles are moving, the 
blood makes a greater call upon the air in the lungs for oxygen, and 
pours into that air much more carbonic acid; and it might be thought 
that the panting breath was directly caused by this changing quality 
of the blood. But, as we have seen, whenever a muscle moves, other 
things besides carbonic acid are swept from the muscle into the blood— 
things which, like the carbonic acid, are a poison to the muscle when 
left.in the muscle, and become a poison to the body when they pass 
into the blood. Now careful observations lead to the conclusion that 
the panting which follows upon undue exertion comes about through 
these other things. It is the excess of these, and not so much the 
lack of-oxygen or load of carbonic acid, which stirs up the nervous 
machinery working the respiratory pump. 

And let me here insist on the word ‘undue,’ for this is the key of 
the situation. As the breath of man is poison to his fellow-man, so 
the outcome of the life of each part of the body, each tissue, be it 
muscle, brain, or what not, is a poison to that part and its fellows, 
and may be a poison to yet other parts. Of each member, while 
it may be said that the blood is the life thereof, it may with 
equal truth be said, the blood is the death thereof: the blood is 
the, channel for food, but it is also a pathway for poison. And 
what we may speak of as the economy of the body consists in this, 
that: the several members of which the whole body is made up, each 
performing its own task, are so related to each other that the 
work of the one is arranged to meet, and depends upon, the work 
of the other. Moreover, in many cases the relation is such that 
the poison which one member pours into the blood serves as food for 
another. The internal life of the body, no less than the external 
life, is a struggle for existence—a struggle between the several 
members—a struggle the arena of which is the blood. I cannot now 
go)into details, and indeed our knowledge of the matter is only just 
opening up; but we have evidence, I think I may venture to say, 
that these substances which the muscle when it works is always 
bringing forth—which, heaped up in the muscle itself, give rise first 
to weariness, then to failure and death, which, passing into the blood, 
may trouble other muscles than those in which they were produced, 
may act as poison to allied members, such as the brain, worrying them 
to irregular action or deadening and stupefying them—I say we have 
evidence that these substances serve as choice morsels and a source 
of delight to certain other members which live upon them, converting 
them into inert matters, or casting them out of the body. We may 
take as the type of these members that great organ the liver, though 
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many other organs, notably the skin, play a like part. We have 
distinct evidence that these poisons which the muscles when in active 
work are continually pouring into the blood, brought by the circling 
current within the clutches of the tiny cells of which that great organ 
is built up, are caught up out of the blood and transformed into 
harmless matters. And it would seem that the onset of distress is 
in great measure, if not chiefly, determined by the failure of these 
organs to keep the blood adequately pure. 

Something depends on the vigour of the muscles themselves. 
Something depends on the mechanical breathing-power of the indi- 
vidual. A great deal depends on the readiness with which the heart 
responds to the greater strain upon it. For there is a long physio- 
logical story, into which I cannot enter now, concerning the ties 
which bind together heart, muscle, and lungs in such a way that 
what we call ‘loss of wind’ is much more the stumbling of the heart 
in its strivings to meet the altered blood flow than mere mechanical 
insufficiency of the respiratory pump. But beyond and above all 
these, more important probably in long-continued labour than any or 
all of them, is the readiness with which these internal scavengers 
free the blood from the poison which the muscles are pouring into it. 
Undue exertion is that in which the muscles work too fast for the 
rest of the body. 

Sometimes these organs are slow in settling down to their work ; 
they do not keep pace with the muscles and an initial distress comes 
because they are not as yet ready; but by and by they awaken to 
their task, they set vigorously to work, and the runner gets his 
' second wind.’ They too, however, are subject: to fatigue, and in a 
prolonged struggle after a while fail where at first they were effective. 
As they slacken their efforts, the poisons are more and more heaped 
up, poisoning the muscles, poisoning the brain, poisoning the heart, 
poisoning at last the blood itself ; starting, in the intricate machinery 
of the body, new poisons in addition to themselves. The hunted 
hare run to death dies, not because he is choked for want of breath, 
not because his heart stands still, its store of energy having given 
out, but because a poisoned blood poisons his brain, poisons his whole 
body. So also the schoolboy, urged by pride to go on running beyond 
the earlier symptoms of distress, the mere loss of wind, struggles on 
until the heaped-up poison deadens his brain, and he falls dazed and 
giddy, as in a fit, rising again, it may be, and stumbling on uncon- 
scious, or half conscious only, by mere mechanical inertia of his 
nervous system, only to fall once more, poisoned by poisons of his own 
making. 


And what is true of distress is true also of that simple weariness 
which is more properly my theme. We have seen that even in 
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muscular work the weariness is chiefly one of the brain ; and we are 
all familiar with a weariness of the brain in causing which the 
muscles have little or no share. All our knowledge, as I have said, 
goes to show that the work of the brain, like the work of the muscles, 
is accompanied by chemical change; that the chemical changes, 
though differing in details, are of the same order in the brain as in 
the muscle; and that the smallness of the changes in the brain as 
compared with those of the muscle is counterbalanced or more than 
counterbalanced by the exceeding sensitiveness of the nervous sub- 
stance. A loss of living capital, or the presence of the products of 
work which would have no appreciable effect on a muscle, may wholly 
annul the work of a piece of nervous machinery. If an adequate 
stream of pure blood, of blood made pure by the efficient co-operation 
of organs of low degree, be necessary for the life of the muscle, in order 
that the working capital may be rapidly renewed and the harmful 
products rapidly washed away, equally true, perhaps even more true, 
is this of the brain. Moreover, the struggle for existence has brought 
to the front a brain ever ready to outrun its more humble helpmates ; 
and, even in the best regulated economy, the period of most effective 
work, between the moment when all the complex machinery has been 
got into working order and the moment when weariness begins to 
tell, is bounded by all too narrow limits. If there be any truth in 
what I have laid before you, the sound way to extend those limits is 
not so much by rendering the brain more agile as by encouraging 
the humbler helpmates so that their more efficient co-operation may 
defer the onset of weariness. 

So far I have dwelt only, and that in the briefest and most im- 
perfect way, on the objective causes of weariness. There is open, 
however, the still wider field, still more difficult to explore, of the 
nature and origin of the subjective sensations of weariness. That 
field I must not now touch. 

Among the pleasures which soon fade through weariness, high 
upon the list stands the pleasure of speaking. Higher still, perhaps, 
stands the pleasure of hearing another speak. MayI apply to weari- 
ness itself the words of the sad Antonio, ‘It wearies me, you say it 
wearies you’? 


MIcHAEL FOSTER. 





‘PROTESTANT SCIENCE’ AND 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


WE live in a strange time. Education is a word to conjure with, and 
in the interest of education voluntary effort among religious persons 
is discouraged, and ‘education ’ has become so widespread and State- 
supported, that some men (perhaps rather cynically) feel that there isa 
real danger that very soon in England nobody will know anything at all. 
In the interest of Right and Wrong, all absolute morality is tabooed, 
and you must sit on a rail and wait to learn what is right and what is 
wrong, not by the Decalogue—that is out of date—but by the final 
vote of the majority. In the interest of ‘religious equality,’ you 
must strip the Church of her possessions, and discover that that is 
a large-hearted and even religious act. Robbery, like everything else, 
as to its moral value, is relative, In the interest of free speech, you 
are to pass laws without the antiquated methods of discussion, and 
you are to call this true Liberalism, Above all, in the interest of 
Religion you are to call people ‘ Christian’ when they deny almost 
everything that the Christian Church truly has taught from the first,. 
and hold that the Founder of Christianity was full of ‘ the enthusiasm 
of humanity,’ but possessed by baseless delusions. A strange time! 
In this last department, however, we are helped to a foothold in the 
midst of our perplexities. What’s in a name? Why, after all, it 
must vary in its meaning in an age of progress! What is the 
meaning of ‘ Christian’? We have an answer. 

‘ Protestant Science’ has carried the torch into the darkness, and 
out-flared the merely miserable glimmers of Religious Belief, so that 
now we know! True, our knowledge is variable. What was know- 
ledge to-day is not ignorance, but blank error, to-morrow. And it is 
worse than ignorance ; it is ‘ arrogance’ to suppose that the Christian 
Church has known anything about the real meaning of Christianity ! 
‘Protestant Science’ has put all things—at least until a new dis- 
covery—in the light of—well—a temporary certainty ! 


I 


Such thoughts come naturally enough from the reading of Mrs, 
Humphry Ward’s earnest article in the July number of this Review. 
VoL, XXXIV—No, 199 AA 
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She is aroused by the great question of Religious Education, and 
she is in genuine alarm lest the children of ratepayers who cling to 
the ‘ much-loved ’ name of Christian may have such a ‘ fate’ overtaking 
them as to be taught the Apostles’ Creed. Well, if this ‘fate’ is 
disastrous, what is implied in the ‘ Christianity’ that they ought to 
be taught, it is, then, interesting to learn. This ‘ Christianity’ is 
the result of ‘ Protestant Science,’ and it will be seen that it differs 
in several particulars from what has hitherto been accepted as 
‘Christian Belief.’ 

1. Christianity is, of course, an historical Religion. The Christian 
Church has had a history. It has been believed by all—whatever 
interpretation they have hitherto put upon the word ‘ Church ’—that 
the Christian Society throughout the world has borne witness to 
fundamental facts as to the life and work of Christ which are of vital 
importance. Catholics—whether English or Roman or Eastern— 
have of course believed that ‘the Faith’ is a body of unalterable 
Truth guarded, and taught, and witnessed to, by the Church. The 
Romans have of course claimed an exclusive right to be genuine wit- 
nesses to the entire Faith. English Catholics believe that all that 
is witnessed to in common by the three great divisions of the Catholic 
Body represents the Catholic Faith, while their various divergencies 
represent more or less important opinions. Hitherto, however, not 
only every Catholic Christian, but also every member of any of the 
orthodox sects, would have held that—in some sense or other—‘ the 
Church is the pillar and ground of the truth,’ and the Apostles’ Creed 
about the minimum that could be required for ‘ Christian ’ instruction. 
We now learn, however, that the real basis of ‘ Christian ’ teaching is 
‘Protestant Science.’ By this is meant the conclusions from time 
to time—perpetually varying and changing—of ‘ Protestant theo- 
logians’ who are ‘ untrammelled by considerations of favour or dis- 
favour,’ chiefly in Germany, and who work ‘ under conditions of free- 
dom and independence practically unknown to us in England.’ The 
office of these managers of ‘ Protestant Science,’ it appears, is ‘to 
labour towards a clear understanding of the Gospel and openly to 
declare what, in their conviction, is Truth and what isnot. We infer 
that their various discoveries are from time to time to be the his- 
torical basis of our Faith ; but whether we are living under the light 
of the conclusions of Paulus, or of those of Baur, or of the mythical but 
constantly changing interpretations of Strauss, or of the picturesque 
and imaginative Romances of Renan, or of the ‘ gentle and judicial’ 
summaries of the great gods of the time, especially Dr. Harnack or 
Karl Weizsiicker—these conclusions for the moment are our true 
guides. We are to rest our faith and our children’s faith on the 
very cloudy moonshine of Tiibingen, not on the Rock of the Church’s 
testimony. So much for the basis of belief. 

2. Further, ‘ Christians,’ having found this trustworthy basis in 
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‘Protestant Science,’ ought to be allowed to know something of what 
—at least for the moment—they may fairly believe, i.e. the subject- 
matter of their faith. On this point the anxious inquirer may 
discover a good deal that is interesting as to the proposed ‘ Christian’ 
teaching for English children from Mrs. Humphry Ward. First 
of all he learns that it is the ‘duty’ of these professors of ‘ Protestant 
Science’ to ‘speak on behalf . . . of those sincere Christians’ . . . 
who are ‘members of the Evangelic Churches,’ and who ‘ feel them- 
selves oppressed in conscience by many clauses of the Apostles’ 
Creed.’ He learns that this Creed is now a ‘ difficulty pressing on 
many Christians,’ but he is consoled by finding that ‘love and 
common faith(?) will certainly in time discover the right way’ 
out of the difficulty. One way, he is told, was to make a new creed, 
omitting the articles about the Virgin Birth, the Ascension, and the 
Resurrection of the Body, This charitable effort of ‘love and faith’ (!) 
does not appear as yet to have been tried in England, but has been 
tried,—in vain, however,—in Germany. Another method is to leave 
the use of this discredited Creed optional ; this escape from the ‘ dif- 
ficulty’ has, it appears, been resorted to ‘by several Protestant 
national Churches.’ We further find that those great pillars of the 
faith of our children, the ‘ Protestant theologians,’ have shown ‘a 
true appreciation’ of their office by suggesting different ways of 
mutilating or discrediting the Creed, and so bringing ‘ Christians’ to 
‘a mutual understanding and to the bearing of each other’s burdens.’ 
The proof given of the wisdom and conscientiousness of these guides 
of ‘Protestant Science’ in pulling what we old-world people imagined 
was the Christian Creed to tatters is a startling one; it is that they. 
thereby show their faithfulness, for ‘no more is required of stewards 
but that they be found faithful’! It can be well understood, then, 
why this writer should be shocked at the idea of the Apostles’ Creed 
being taught in our schools, as her idea of faithfulness is to relieve 
the minds and consciences of ‘ Christians’ from holding any definite 
belief at all. So far, we understand not only the future basis of our 
beliefs, but also their shadowy character. 

3. The anxious inquirer, desiring to know what kind of ‘ Christi- 
anity’ the English children are to be taught, may discover further 
interesting details by examining Mrs. Ward’s writings. 

(a) There is what may be called a negative side. We learn 
that the ‘only Sonship of Jesus Christ and his Resurrection did 
belong to the earliest tradition.’ It appears that the present great 
pillar of our faith has not attempted to analyse the jirst meaning of 
these teachings, nor the sense in which they may be accepted. We 
can discover that sense, however, from Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
others. -The English reader must not fondly imagine for a moment 
that when he talks of the Resurrection of the Lord he means that 
Jesus Christ really rose from the dead; or when he talks of the ‘ only 
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Sonship’ of our Lord in the sense of the Nicene Creed, that the 
Eternal Word holds a unique position of ‘one Substance with the 
Father.’ Not at all. The Christian Church, with all her teachings on 
these matters, he will find quite out of date. Dr. Harnack is the 
real illuminator ; but even he is nothing to Karl Weizsiicker. His is 
a work ‘ capable of regenerating English study.’ Its ‘ quiet pages’ 
are of ‘a terse simplicity and significance.’ It is only ‘for those who 
have some initiation’ that in them can be discovered ‘the long 
effort’ of ‘ Protestant Science.’ But these initiated persons are able 
to discover from this great master, and to place before a yearning 
Christendom, what has been so long concealed by the Christian 
Church, viz. ‘the first Christian reality.’ Glorious moment! 
‘ Christianity’ has come to light at last! ‘Lord Halifax and his 
friends ’—7.e. the foolish and stupid and reactionary persons who 
imagined that the Christian Church knew best what Christianity was, 
who imagined that there was a morality in language, that words,— 
especially in religion,—had some real relation to the things that they 
represented, who were old-fashioned enough to'think that when you 
talk of a pyramid you do not mean a haystack, that when you talk of 
the only Son you do not mean one related to the Father precisely as 
everybody else is, that when you talk of Resurrection you do not 
mean lying and corrupting in the grave, that when you talk of a 
Christian you do not mean one who denies the Christian faith— 
‘Lord Halifax and his friends’ must go their way with all their old- 
world luggage of plain language with plain meaning, and definite 
statement of creed and catechism, and understand that all that to 
the ‘initiated’ is the extremity of folly, and that it has been changed 
by ‘ Protestant Science.’ 

Well, (6) there is what may be called a positive side. What, 
then, does this new revelation give to us? It teaches us, as regards 
the New Testament, that we are to ‘turn our eyes from the legen- 
dary and misleading stories of the Acts to the evidence which 
the Gospels themselves contain,’ We are quit of the Acts of the 
Apostles, then; but do not let the fond, old-fashioned Christian 
imagine that he is to be safe with his Gospels. Part of them, so we 
learn, contain ‘traces of the first moment.’ There are instructions 
to the Twelve and the Seventy which, ‘ by a perfectly natural pro- 
cess,’ are ‘ put into the mouth of the Master Himself.” The unfortu- 
nate part is,—for plain people,—that it appears He never uttered a word 
of them, nor do they belong even to his time. Then,—now we are 
positive at last,—first missionaries hurry from city to city . . . summon 
the lost sheep of the House of Israel. . . proclaim that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand . . . that Jesus was crucified, is risen, and will 
return . . . ‘they have loved and known, and therefore they believe’ 
. . . the shape that their faith takes comes from the hope of a 
Messiah and the religious conceptions of the time, and these make 
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the formation of a society possible . . . Jesus was ‘ wonderful and 
gracious.’ . . . His ‘ words of moral kindling and spiritual renewal ’ 
were in their hearts and ears. . . . His shameful death was an apparent 
overthrow, but ‘ by passionate reaction’ out of it, there rose the first 
theology of Christendom. Jesus had, in all probability, close to his 
thoughts, ‘and often in his speech,’ during his last days ‘the picture 
of a suffering servant of Jahveh,’ and then when He died ‘ the quick 
insight of grief turned this into the idea of his being the Messiah 
... hence there was a starting-point of a whole new world of 
thought’ and ‘the charter of a new-world religion.’ Well, this 
‘quick insight of grief,’ having decided that He was Messiah (when, by 
the way, He really was not), decided, we find, for the comfort of 
Christians, upon a further falsehood. If the Messiah suffered, He 
‘could not be holden of death.’ Accordingly the ‘ earliest preachers’ 
point out how the Prophets and Psalmists foretold Christ’s humilia- 
tion and glory, and then they added,—so we are informed,—‘ to the 
texts’ . . . some first record, no doubt, of those impressions on the 
strained and yearning sense of the Galilean survivors which grew 
later into various accounts of a bodily Resurrection.’ There was, of 
course,—so we are taught,—no Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Wise 
people, who are the children of ‘ Protestant Science’ and discard 
the teaching of the Christian Church, know, then, that the idea 
of the Resurrection arose out of three things: (1) The anguish 
of wounded affection; (2) current beliefs as to a future life; 
(3) the Jewish modes of using the Jewish Sacred Books. There 
is a little bit more left of the Gospel. Part of the Sermon on the 
Mount seems to have some truth in it, and the eight Beatitudes 
have received apparently the sanction of ‘ Protestant Science.’ If the 
anxious inquirer wants to know more definitely (if, indeed, definiteness 
is not mortal sin ! ), he will find something to help him in Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s Robert Elsmere, for ‘Protestant Science’ is not quite clear. 
There he will learn that the Incarnation is not true, that the Resurrec- 
tion means that ‘ Christ is risen in our hearts, in the Christian life of 
charity ;’ further, that you are not to look for God in history, but in 
the ‘ verifications of your own experience ;’ that the story of the 
Creeds as handed on by the Church and the Gospels is ‘ Christian 
Mythology ;’ that when you believe in Christ you mean that you 
believe ‘in the teacher, the martyr, the symbol to us Westerns of all 
things heavenly and abiding, the image and pledge of the life of the 
Spirit ;’ that there is no such person as the ‘Man-God, the Word 
from Eternity ;’ that ‘every human soul in which the voice of God 
makes itself felt enjoys equally with Jesus of Nazareth the Divine 
Sonship ;’ that, finally, ‘ miracles do not happen.’ 
The inquirer as to what remains for his children to learn of 
‘ Christianity’ by the discoveries of ‘ Protestant Science’ will now 
have reached something approximately definite :—The Gospels are 
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mostly mythical; the Acts are a mass of legendary and misleading 
stories ; the teachings of the existence of the Eternal Word, of the 
Incarnation, of his Resurrection from the dead, of the miracles that 
He performed, are nothing more or less than flat falsehoods; but he 
will learn that, none the less, when we accept all these denials of 
what we once imagined was the Christian Faith, we are not only 
the illuminated children of ‘ Protestant Science,’ but, to the astonish- 
ment of some of us, we are still ‘ Christians’ ! 


Il 


Weare in a position, then, to gather the whole thing up; to form 
an approximately accurate idea of what Mrs. Humphry Ward would 
call ‘Christianity,’ and what ought in future therefore to be taught 
in English schools to English children. The true illuminator who 
has dispersed the darkness which has so long hung over Christendom 
may be said to be F. C. Baur. However much things have de- 
veloped in the mind of ‘ Protestant Science,’ their later revelations 
are only ‘the ripened fruit of seed sown by the Tiibingen School.’ 
Of this school Baur—‘ the great pioneer,’ as Mrs. Humphry Ward 
calls him—was the founder. Strauss made use of his teachings 

and the great people—Harnack and Weizsiicker—from whom we 
are now to learn ‘ Christianity,’ are only his disciples. To Baur we 
must go if we want to know the truth of things. Well, first as to 
Christian literature, the religious books of the Church are by no 
means merely innocent collections of legends, as some of these 
advanced ‘Christians’—of the Strauss school, for instance—have 
imagined ; they are tricky and clever, and written for a purpose. They 
are manufactured for the purpose of upsetting the real and original 
beliefs of Christians. One of the greatest sinners against Christianity 
was St. Paul. Far from being an Apostle, he was only an heresiarch and 
introduced new and false doctrines. Early Christians, who knew the 
real truth, represented him under the nickname of Simon Magus, and 
all that is told of Simon Magus is really a veiled attack upon Paul. 
The real early belief of Christians may be summed up much as 
follows: Jesus of Nazareth was a striking and wonderful teacher. He 
made great missionary efforts. He wakened up in the minds of a 
number of poor men who loved and admired Him a ‘ new conscious- 
ness of God and a new kindling of love to man.’ He came into 
conflict with the rulers of his nation, and was ‘ crucified, dead, and 
buried’ (on so much of the Creed, by the way, it is pleasing to think 
that all are agreed !). When He was gone his poor followers at first 

felt crushed by his ‘apparent’ overthrow. They revived however 
although why it is difficult for ordinary people to say. Let us not 

despair. ‘ Protestant Science’ is equal toall emergencies. These first 

followers, for some reason or other, undergo a ‘passionate reaction,’ 
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and this new state of mind gives birth to ‘the first theology of 
Christendom.’ They had the ‘quick insight of grief’ which leads 
them to consider that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah. This gives 
them a ‘ starting-point of a whole new world of thought ;’ it supplies 
‘a charter for a new religion.’ There seem to have been different 
‘stages’ in the beliefs of the early Church; what they exactly were, 
or how they came about, it would require ‘those who have some 
initiation’ to explain. However, we are to believe apparently that 
there were some stages of this sort—(1) a simple love for and beliet 
in a quite exceptionally good man by his simple followers ; (2) after 
his death a notion that He was the Jewish Messiah ; (3) as Prophets 
and Psalmists foretold humiliation and glory for that Messiah, and 
that He could not be ‘holden of death,’ and as the ‘strained and 
yearning sense of the Galilean survivors’ was ready to receive 
‘impressions’ of the personality of Jesus of Nazareth, so what at 
first was the mere belief in the ‘ resurrection of an idea,’ became at 
last, or ‘ grew into various accounts of a bodily Resurrection.’ It was 
a time when men naturally believed in miracles. All sorts of miracles 
accordingly were accepted. The original and simple beliefs were mani- 
pulated by the artful writers of the Christian books. Paul, above all, 
is guilty of creating or backing up a quantity of legendary lore. 
The real foundations of the notion of the Resurrection—let us repeat— 
are (1) the anguish of wounded affection ; (2) current beliefs as to a 
future life; and (3) the Jewish mode of using Jewish Sacred Books. 
There never was a Resurrection. There never wasa miracle. A miracle 
cannot be. Original Christianity was a very loving trust in a very good 
man. It was added to by all sorts of legendary beliefs, partly arising 
from natural simplicity and the conditions of the times, partly front 
artifice and cunning machinations—especially in Paul. Jesus of 
Nazareth, although He was not God, and never rose from the dead, 
and, if He said the things attributed to Him in the Gospels, must 
have been either an impostor to be condemned or an enthusiast: to 
be pitied, is still ‘ the historical Master of those who care for things 
of the soul.’ ‘His image’ may be carried ‘in the heart :’ we may, 
‘through the moral experience of life,’ rise to ‘a passionate resting 
upon, and an intense self-association with’ his ‘ perfectness of faith.’ 
Doing this, we may be ‘ drawn on to the hope of eternal life.’ This, 
it appears, is Christianity. The Christian Church for ages and ages 
in its beliefs and teachings has been one vast mistake. An enthusias- 
tic feeling for a person dead and gone nineteen centuries ago is the 
Christian Religion! In order to save that person’s reputation, so 
that he shall not stand convicted of being—as we have seen—either 
an impostor or a foolish enthusiast, we have to form a theory about 
Christian belief and the formation of the Gospels which will not 
square with facts, Then so much the worse for the facts! we 
must sweep them away. But—we ask in our folly—having done’ 
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so at the bidding of ‘Protestant Science,’ why in the name of 
common sense are we to work ourselves up into passionate enthu- 
siasm about the Prophet of Galilee any more than about any other 
great teacher? And what is left for us to teach our children? 
‘A new consciousness of God, a new kindling of love to man?’ 
Well, that has been brought to men before now, by fairly indifferent 
teachers. And—if that is all—how is it to be taught? You cannot 
expect children to stand upon moonshine or build houses on a breeze. 
All this playing fast and loose with evidence, and ‘making ducks and 
drakes ’ of history, and discarding of facts in order to suit the capricious 
fancies of German dreamers, and all this raving about ‘ passionate 
resting upon the perfectness of faith’ of a good but mistaken person, 
dead centuries ago, is dealing with imagination, and perverted 
imagination, and not with facts; it is playing with fairy tales about 
an imaginary being, created by the perverted ingenuity of a number 
of unbelievers. It is not honest dealing with our Adorable Redeemer, 
the Head of the Church, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Like 
Dr. Salmon, speaking of Baur’s teaching about St. Paul, one may 
well say, ‘I feel ashamed of repeating such nonsense.’ It may be 
‘ Protestant Science,’ but one thing, we maintain, it certainly is not ; 
it is not ‘ Christianity.’ 


Ill 


Let us see. It is surely important to remember that to believe in 
a Man who is also the Eternal Word of God; who has ‘ neither be- 
ginning of days nor end of life ;” who has dealt with the mystery of 
human sin as no one else could deal with it ; who has founded a society 
among the human race which, with whatever mistakes and failures, is 
the witness to the end of time to Absolute Truth as to God’s nature, 
man’s destiny, and the relation of man to God; who is supernaturally 
present with his people, and makes them one with Him, and Himself 
with them; who feeds them by Sacraments, gives power to their 
prayers, teaches them by his Spirit, makes Himself an inward gift, 
is the same to them ‘ yesterday, to-day, and for ever ;’ will come again 
to judge the world, and will give the final decision of unerring truth, 
as to the destiny of every creature—I say it is surely important to 
remember that to believe in such a one is a wholly different Religion 
from a belief in a mild and virtuous enthusiast, who wakened up 
people to“ a new consciousness of God, and a new sense of love to man,’ 
and whose followers, whatever good they may have done, became 
the victims at last of foolish, superstitious, and baseless legends, 
from which we can only hope now to be in part delivered by ‘ Pro- 
testant Science’ in Germany. 
I say these two forms of belief are totally different things. 
The former is what has been hitherto understood by ‘ Christianity ; ’ 
the latter commends itself to certain German dreamers, to Mrs. 
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Humphry Ward, and others. It is a form of impiety and supersti- 
tion, as we old-fashioned Christians think, based upon a disregard for 
probability, and a contemptuous repudiation of history. Those who 
are credulous enough to accept it may call it by what name they 
please ; but, in the interests of the morality of language, they have no 
right to call it ‘ Christianity.’ 

There are few things more serious perhaps in our own time than 
this playing with the meaning of words. As an illustration there can 
be no more remarkable instance of it than the way in which the 
word ‘Religion’ was played with by the author of that beautiful book 
Ecce Homo, in his later and very saddening book, Natural Religion. 
‘The veteran Dr. Martineau’—as Mrs. Humphry Ward justly calls 
him (for of him we may say with all our hearts ‘Quum talis sis, 
utinam noster esses !”)—‘ the veteran Dr. Martineau’ justly rebukes 
the immoral use of language. He says :— 


The deification of bundles of facts (and ‘laws’ are nothing else), the transfer- 
ence of the name of God to the sum of them, the recognition of their study as 
Theism, involve a degradation of language and a confusion of thought which are 
truly surprising in the distinguished author of Natural Religion.' 


Now we may paraphrase these wards in this connection ; we may 
say :— 

The deification of bundles of theories—and the Baur, Harnack, and Weizsicker 
discoveries are nothing else—the transference of the name Christianity to the sum 
of them, the recognition of their study as Theology, involve a degradation of lan- 
guage and a confusion of thought which are truly surprising in the distinguished 
authoress of Robert Elsmere. 


But it is well to remember some further teachings of Dr. Marti- 
neau on this subject. Speaking of the extraordinary use of the word 
Atheist by the author of Natural Religion, he says :— 


In order to be a Theist . . . the qualifications are reduced so low, it would 
seem hardly possible to escape from the category; and the search for an Atheist 
becomes, one would think, more hopeless, with even the best of lanterns, than the 
search of Diogenes for an honest man, 


Now in the above passage, instead of Theist put the word Christian; 
instead of Atheist put the word Anti-Christian, and you have a 
tolerably exact account of the method of ‘ Protestant Science,’ and 
of the consequences of that method. 

I may go on and still fairly apply Dr. Martineau’s views about 
the proposed change of the meaning of ‘ Religion’ to the proposed 


> 


change of the meaning of ‘Christianity ; 
word Christianity for the word Religion. 


again, substituting the 


The motives which recommend the suggested change deserve, no doubt, 
acknowledgment and sympathy. On the one hand, it is a pathetic thing to see 





1 The passages come from the Introduction to A Study of Religion, vol. i. 
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how hard it is for the human soul to let Christianity go. . . . On the other hand, 
it is a generous impulse which leads large-minded men, themselves perhaps 
emerging from terrible crises of thought, to be tender towards like sufferers, and 
make the least, rather than the most, of the still doubtful issue. . . . I yet must 
hold that, in the order of dependence, these minor forms of devoutness [like Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s suggestions, I venture to say] must hang upon the major (that 
is, a real belief in the Christian Faith), and that if we are to give them a home in 
the widened category of Christianity, it must be as children of the house, and not 
as wielding its supreme authority. 










But I have not yet done with Dr. Martineau, as helping to illus- 
trate the situation. 


























To love amiss (he says) is no evidence of goodness; and it is possible so to 
admire as to contradict the very essence of religion. 

A propos of this dictum, I must repeat that to love a pious but 
mistaken Galilean peasant is a totally different thing from loving, 
adoring, and obeying God made Man. 
the other is not. 
neau. 


Y 


If the one is Christianity, 
But, further, I again quote and apply Dr. Marti- 
He says :-— 


Against the essential principle of this method—viz., that anti-theological 
notions, being accepted as facts [read anti-Christian here}, and left as they are, 
lodgings shall be found for them within the vocabulary of [the Christian] religion, 
so that each leading term shall mean what it has hitherto repudiated, and be at a 
loss for its own antithesis, I eannot but seriously protest. 


So must we all, surely, protest against this method of under- 
mining the Christian Faith by the misuse of Christian terminology. 
A Christ that is merely a very excellent, but somewhat mistaken, 
prophet ; a Christianity without a Divine Christ, a Religion forfeited 
only when you fail in passionate enthusiasm for the faith of a long 
dead Jewish peasant, can never lift fallen creatures or save a sinking 
world. You ‘ vainly propose an efpnyixéy by corruption of a word.’ 
Christianity has a definite meaning, and those who deny that Christ 
is Eternal God as well as Perfect Man are playing fast and loose 
with language, if they call their system of heresy ‘ Christianity.’ 


IV 


The real and fundamental difference between us, however, comes 
to this: (1) Is a miracle, or is it not, possible? Those who say 
miracles are impossible appear to me to commit themselves to the most 
extravagant, indeed one may fairly say the most insane, of propo- 
sitions, They practically assert that they know all things, not only 
that have been, but that can be. They are the disciples of A priori; 
a philosophy which logically, it seems to me, belongs to Bedlam. 
If, in a world so mysterious and so perplexing I meet some one who 
professes to know all that is, and all that can be, his views of sanity 
and mine are different. Cadit questio. We cannot agree. 
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But supposing that a miracle be possible, what is there so difficult 
in believing the following propositions ? 

1. Faith is a reasonable act, as is shown by our constant practice 
in common life. 

2. Nothing is borne in upon us so strongly as the existence of 
God. 

3. It is reasonable, then, to exercise faith towards God; we may 
trust Him and be sure that He will sooner or later speak to us, and 
plainly. 

4. Of one Man only in history has it been asserted that He is the 
Eternal Word of God, and that by Him God has spoken. He is so 
arresting that people who deny his Eternal Godhead (like Mrs. 
Humphry Ward) still call Him ‘the historical Master of those who 
care for the things of the soul;’ still ‘go forth in the morning and lie 
down at night with his image in the heart,’ still consider Him the 
‘chief among many brethren.’ This is remarkable. 

5. The proof that He was right in asserting his place as that 
which man reasonably expected—‘the Eternal Word,’ God made man, 
God dwelling in our nature—is twofold. 

(1) A Christian Church exists. It has faults, for it is human as 
well as divine; but it has revolutionised the world, and is at work still 
‘like leaven, leavening the whole lump.’ It is contrary to probability 
that it took its rise in some unlettered fishermen wakened up by a 
good but somewhat mistaken enthusiast. It is accounted for, if it 
has received supernatural power and support from Him who founded 
it, and who is Man, and more, God-made-Man. 

(2) But did He or did He not rise from the dead? If He did not, 
there is an end of the question. All Christianity for centuries has 
maintained as a fact that Hedid. Well, if He did, then the Christian 
Church is right. Let men like it, or let men leave it; not ‘ Pro- 
testant Science,’ but the Catholic Faith, is the guide through this 
wilderness world. 

Now as to this Resurrection; the question is a question of 
evidence. If we stick to history and discard modern German dreams, 
we have the evidence of the Apostles. They declared openly that 
during forty days they saw Jesus of Nazareth alive with their own 
eyes, that they talked with Him, that they ate and drank with Him, - 
that they touched his human body. To witness to this fact they 
willingly died by cruel deaths. Their whole tone of conduct was 
changed after the Day of Pentecost. Not only had they a new and 
astonishing courage, but their ‘straightness’ and sincerity of purpose 
no man could doubt. Then there were—if we are to credit history 
at all—three thousand converts on the Day of Pentecost. This was 
only some five or six weeks after the event, and here were three 
thousand people believing in the Resurrection. Three thousand 
persons cannot suffer from that form of hysteria which Mrs. Humphry 
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Ward so freely attributes to the disciples. They cannot all be the 
victims of ‘ passionate reaction.’ They had chances to prove the 
truth or falsehood of the thing, about which there could be no mis- 
take. They could go to the tomb; they could talk to one another; 
they could hear what had to be said on both sides; their whole 
future depended upon the truth or falsehood of the statement. They 
may not have had the nineteenth-century faculty of criticism, but 
they had the ordinary human sense, at least, of self-preservation ; 
and as a matter of fact they risked their comfort, their happiness, 
their position, their life upon the truth of the story. 

But our advanced critics will say ‘This narrative is not trust- 
worthy.’ (1) It is true, the Tiibingen School, and their rather milk- 
and-water followers in England, dislike the Acts of the Apostles as 
they hate St. Paul. Nowonder! They are both stiff nuts to crack! 
But if they deny, so may I. Supposing—to borrow an illustration 
from Professor Salmon—supposing I say Horace never wrote the Odes, 
they were written by monks, or the Annals of Tacitus are pure fic- 
tion forged by Poggio, who is to contradict me? No one can produce 
against my assertion anything in mass and weight of external testi- 
mony for these books approaching that which can be produced for 
the Books of the New Testament. Yet every one who knows any- 
thing about it believes the traditional view on the subject to be true. 
We live in a world of probability, and if people break with reason 
and substitute—as the Tiibingen School does—wild and dreamy 
hypothesis instead of probability, then we have nothing more to say, 
except that we hope that the Tubingen School will enjoy themselves 
in their land of dreams. But (2) the most violent of all modern 
destructive critics allows that the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
is genuine and authentic. Well, when St. Paul wrote that First 
Epistle there were still living somewhere about 250 persons who had 
seen Jesus Christ alive after His Resurrection. There is a great deal 
more, of course, to be said as to the testimony on the Resurrection ; 
but one example is enough. If, then, we are so prosaic as to stick 
to probability and to value the witness of History, we are led to this, 
that—unless you endorse the absurdity that miracles cannot be—there 
is stronger testimony for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ than there 
is for the Coronation of Queen Victoria, or certainly for the Battle 
of Blenheim. The fact is, no one in their senses could doubt the 
evidence of the Resurrection—so I believe—but for the fact that to 
accept it involves so much. It involves, of course, that we should 
believe the Christian Faith; that we should accept our Lord as 
Divine—in the real and not in the shuffling sense of the word; that 
we should believe his teaching, his intercession, the mission of his 
Church, the Divine authority of the Creeds, the Divine institution 
of the ministry, the reality and necessity of the Sacraments, the 
seriousness of sin, the possibility of forgiveness, our responsibility 
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in our state of probation, and the certainty of the Last Judgment. 
Men do not like to believe these things. Their ‘difficulties’ are for 
the most part not difficulties of the understanding, but difficulties 
of the will. If it were otherwise, there would be little chancé of the 
extraordinary nonsense of German dreams—sometimes now called 
‘Protestant Science ’—holding its own for a single moment. It 
requires faith, indeed, to grasp the Christian Revelation, but it re- 
quires an amount of credulity of which few of us are possessors to 
embrace the form of ‘ Christianity ’ taught by ‘ Protestant Science.’ 


Vv 
But now a word about the Apostles’ Creed. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward seems to be convinced that Professor Harnack has finally 
abolished ‘ Christianity’ (in the old sense) by his various wonderful 
discoveries about the Apostles’ Creed. He cannot see it in the 
writings of the Early Fathers before the second half of the Fifth 
Century, and he cannot trace it back, as it now stands, apparently 
further than the middle of that century. He lays great stress upon 
the old Church tradition recorded by Rufinus about the origin 
of the Creed and its want of basis in history. I am afraid Mrs. 
Humphry Ward will think me stupidly impervious to the value of the 
forces of the higher criticism if I venture to say that a good many of 
these speculations were known to us all long before the emergence above 
the horizon of this bright star Adolph Harnack ; and further, that she 
will think me and others terribly wanting in the spirit of ‘ Protestant 
Science’ if I say that, even should all his speculations about the history 
of the Creed prove true (and they have not been proved to be true), it 
would make no sort of difference. Wewho believe in a Divine Lord, 
believe that he guides His Church ‘into all truth.” There was such 
a thing as the ‘ Apostles’ doctrine.’ Many years may doubtless have 
passed before the Apostles or their disciples published this doctrine 
in the exact form in which the Church now has it. In the interval 
the Apostles taught the truth in some way oranother. In the Epistles 
of St. Ignatius—vindicated now beyond all cavil by Bishop Lightfoot 
—there are, as we know, exhortations ‘to hold fast the tradition 
of the Apostles.’ Eusebius, who wrote in the fourth century, 
believed in the handing on of this ‘tradition.’ There is plenty of 
evidence supplied to us by the heresies which sprang up in the 
Church that the Apostles left us a Confession of Faith. ‘We find 
the champions of the Church,’ says Professor Blunt truly, ‘ of those 
days appealing to a Creed, a Rule of Faith, as a standard by which 
(heretical) obliquities would be exposed.’ Tertullian says the rule 
had come down ‘ from the beginning of the Gospel.’ Ireneus says 
‘it had been received from the Apostles and from their disciples ’ and 
had been ‘ dispersed over the whole world.’ A Creed of some sort there 
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actually was. There was, as we know, a dislike to publish it unre- 
servedly because it was a password, and by it the ‘believer might 
challenge and detect the infidel.’ There was a hesitation in the Church 
in those days to expose the Mysteries of the Faith. There was a 
danger of persecution if the Creed was published. But in reading 
Rufinus and St. Augustine it is perfectly true that ‘the cast and 
character of their treatises evidently imply that it was no new element 
in the Church’s teaching which they were engaged upon, but one 
which had been, time out of mind, familiar to Christians even then.’ 
There is no doubt at all, indeed, to serious students of history, that 
the origin of the Apostles’ Creed has always been felt to be very 
remote and lost in antiquity. Professor Harnack’s notion about a 
‘creed of Southern Gaul’ I believe to be—pace Mrs. Humphry 
Ward—another of those German dreams with which they- amuse 
themselves at Tubingen. Everybody knew long before Dr. Harnack 
enlightened the world that there were various forms of the Creed, but 
the substance has been always the same—a belief in one God, in one 
only and everlasting Son, in one Holy Ghost, in one congregation of 
the faithful (the Catholic Church), in a common share of all the 
baptised in the privileges of the Catholic Church (the Communion of 


Saints), in the penitential system of Christendom, in the eternal life 
beyond the grave. 


VI 





In conclusion: it is a saddening thing of course to any Christian 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward, and anybody who shares her opinions, 
should spend so much real ability, and real energy, and real earnest- 
ness, in knocking things down upon which souls have hitherto 
rested. Surely anybody can easily knock down, but it requires 
wise and strong men to build up. It is a comfort to any Christian 
to hear that such writers ‘go forth in the morning and lie down at 
night’ with the image of Jesus Christ in some sort in their hearts, 
even though they cannot imagine why such an image should live in 
their hearts if they really believe of Him what they say. Three things 
I am sure they ought to realise: (1) That their chimera of a Jesus, 
who they believe brings them ‘a new consciousness of God and a 
new kindling of love to man,’ can never deal with the one fact that 
they and others will have need to have dealt with—the fact of SIN. 
Waken up to that, and you need a God-Man, a really Divine Christ ; 
(2) They should consider that a faith, definite and distinct, which 
has held the ground and helped millions of souls for centuries, is not 
to be ‘ sneered down’ at the bidding of a few German professors. I 
hepe Mrs. Humphry Ward will forgive me if I say, in this connec- 
tien, that when she accuses that gracious and gentle and humble- 
minded man, Lord Halifax, of ‘unconscious arrogance,’ she surely 
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ought, in view of her own treatment of the faith of the Christian 
Church, to have ‘ a fellow-feeling for a fellow-creature ’! 

(3) When people attack Christianity with such thorough-going 
violence and contempt, and with such startling certainty of the truth 
of their conclusions, as Mrs. Humphry Ward does, they will do well 
to come out of the fogs of Tiibingen and to face fact. For my part, 
I believe Mrs. Humphry Ward’s conclusions, and the conclusions of 
her German prophets, are proved to be, upon careful examination, 
baseless moonshine. There is no basis for real Christianity but the 
definite and solid statements of the Catholic Faith. If our schools 
are going to teach (and I should like to know how they can do it) 
‘passionate enthusiasm’ about a self-deluding Christ, then, in the 
name of common honesty, do not let them call it ‘Christianity.’ I 
write as one who has had to climb out of the abyss of vapour in 
which it seems to me Mrs, Humphry Ward and her friends are 
wandering, into the light of Christian truth, and I think they would 
do well to remember the solemn words of the late Dean of St. 
Paul’s :— 

I fear (he says) that the majority of those who follow this tremendous debate 
do not reflect, or in any degree realise, what is involved in victory or defeat. It 
is not victory or defeat for a mere philosophical theory or criticism. It is not a 
question of something future and at a distance, something to be developed in time, 
something which raises the possibility of a future policy, which retards or brings 
near a future change in institutions; it is a present, instant result. If the oppo- 
nents of Christianity are right—if tbe victory lies with them, it is much more 
than that Christians are mistaken, as men have been mistaken and corrected in 
time their mistakes about science, about principles of government, about the 
policy or economy of a State. It means that now, as regards religion, as widely 
as men are living and acting, all that is now is false, rotten, wrong. Our present 
hopes are utterly extinguished, our present motives are as unsubstantial as bubbles 
on water. We are living inadream. We are wasting on an idol the best love, 
the highest affections, the purest tenderness which can dwell in human hearts, 


Such, indeed, are the best hopes given to us by ‘Protestant 
Science ;’ but we have better things left to us by ‘ Christian Belief.’ 

There are many grave questions at the moment before the 
country. Questions they are that deserve the careful attention of 
serious men. Among them, however, there is one of, surely, alto- 
gether paramount importance—viz. the question of the religious 
education of English children. There have been ominous signs which 
look, so it has been felt, as if efforts are being made in high quarters 
to evade the compromise of 1870, and also by a side-wind to diminish 
the efficiency of Voluntary Schools as a preliminary step towards 
their entire destruction. The serious point of all this is the ten- 
dency to neglect or destroy the definite teaching of the Christian 
Religion to the children of Christian parents. The English people 
are still, we cannot doubt, a religious and a Christian people, but 
they are often all too slow in realising a danger of this kind, It 
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behoves all concerned to gird themselves for the battle. It is to be 
hoped that the Church will not sleep, lulled by a sunny optimism, 
but will frame a definite and energetic ‘ policy.’ It is to be hoped 
also that—notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary—Religious 
Dissenters will waken up to the real issue, and that all Christians will 
exert themselves lest the children of this country be robbed of the 
most important part of their education—the training in the truths 
of Christianity. We now perfectly understand what is meant by 
those who desire to exclude even so elementary a form of Christian 
instruction as the Apostles’ Creed from our schools. Are we pre- 
pared to permit vague and varying notions intended at best as the 
scaffolding of a shadowy enthusiasm, to be substituted for ‘ The Truth 
as it isin Jesus’? Surely all who believe in the Incarnation of the 
Eternal Word, i.e. all who believe in the Jesus Christ of History, 
ought to take care that there should be no mistake in the matter; 
ought with united earnestness and determination to ‘contend earnestly 
for the Faith once delivered to the Saints.’ 


W. J. Knox LITTLE. 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF JAPAN 


I, FeupaL Times 


JAPAN seldom fails to weave her spell around the traveller. The clear, 
invigorating air, the pure blue skies, the transparent colouring of the 
verdure-clad hill-sides endow her with an irresistible charm, and the 
passer-by at once feels at home in a land where the houses, destitute 
of real walls, seem everywhere to invite him to enter and make one of 
some family of friendly little men and women and gaily-dressed doll- 
like babies. 

The ancient capital, Kyoto, in the cherry-blossom season is a 
revived Arcadia in oriental costume. In what other part of this 
workaday world would a vast population hail the advent of a par- 
ticular flower, not asa political emblem nor as a religious symbol, not 
even as a promise of harvest, for the tree which bears the blossom 
yields no fruit, but simply for its beauty and freshness ? 

Here people cast aside their work and go forth in gaily dressed 
bands to country tea-houses, where they hold their harmless feasts, 
reclining on broad mat-covered benches or kneeling in circles round 
the open rooms; or else embarking in flat-bottomed boats they are 
punted up the river singing, playing, and laughing in merry chorus. 
Wherever the cherry blooms most profusely, whether in avenues 
adorned solely with its rosy blossoms, or mingled on the river banks 
with the fresh young maple and the darker fir, there flower-loving 
Japan sallies out in the daytime to welcome in the spring; and when 
evening falls crowds gather in the public gardens and squares, where 
torches, Chinese lanterns, and even electric lights are kindled to 
throw the beauty of their favourite flower into fresh relief, while in 
the theatre hard by troops of chosen dancing-girls perform the 
‘Cherry Dance’ before eager and appreciative spectators. 

Japanese scenery looks as if it ought to be etched. Large broad 
masses of light and shade would fail to convey the full effect. The 
very mountains seem to have had more trouble taken with their out- 
lines than those of other lands, nowhere are more curves and subtle 
indentations, fewer dark gorges and frowning precipices; while the 
slopes of queenly Fusiyama, purple and green below, pure above as 
the wings of a swan in the sunlight, rise from the plain on all sides 
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in an unerring sweep, as if Nature were determined that nothing 
harsh or jagged should mar the vision on which the pilgrim rests to 

e. . 

Pmas trees varied in colouring and delicate in tracery peep the 
thatched cottage roofs, or the neat grey rounded tiles of little 
wooden houses standing in gardens gay with peach blossom and 
wistaria ; while the valleys are mapped out into minute patches of 
green young corn or flooded paddy-fields, interspersed here and there 
with trellises over which are trained the spreading white branches of 
the pear. Everywhere are broad river-courses and rushing mountain 
streams, and now and again some stately avenue of the sacred crypto- 
meria leads to a temple, monastery, or tomb. Nothing more mag- 
nificent than these avenues can be conceived. The tall madder- 
pink stems rear their tufted crests in some cases seventy or eighty 
feet into the air, and the ground below is carpeted with red pyrus 
japonica, violets, ferns, and, near the romantic monastery of Doryo 
San, with a kind of lily or iris whose white petals are marked with 
lilac and yellow. The avenue leading to Nikko extends in an almost 
unbroken line for over fifteen miles, the trees being known as the 
offering of a daimio too poor to present the usual stone or bronze 
lantern at the tomb of the great Shogun Ieyasu. 

Merely to remark on the kindliness of the inhabitants would 
be to take a very superficial glance at a country whose cities and 
ancient buildings teach a different and more impressive lesson. 

The gigantic stones of the citadel of Osaka speak to us ‘of wars 
and sieges ; the populous city lying below the hill, whose river, canals, 
and bridges recall Amsterdam, displays the busy commerce of to-day ; 
Tokyo, the former Yedo, with its million inhabitants, its inner moat 
four miles in circumference and its outer one extending for twelve 
miles, proclaims itself not only the political centre of the renovated 
empire, but the military capital of its past history. In Kyoto, the 
Moscow of Japan, the palaces of bygone princes, in Nikko Shiba 
and Uyemo, their resting-places when no more, show forth in startling 
contrast the wealth and luxury of the Shoguns, or generalissimos of 
feudal times, and the far simpler abodes with which, in life and 
death, the genuine emperors were fain to be content. 

The castle of Nijo, where the Shogun lived when he came from 
his own capital of Tokyo to visit Kyoto, is a revelation of artistic 
splendour. _ From the elaborately sculptured and painted gateway 
the visitor passes into the main building, where each chamber vies 
with the last in gratifying the eye with the perfection of finish, and 
dazzling it with the blaze of colour. The sliding panels which form 
the walls of a Japanese house are here painted with bold designs of 
birds, animals, and trees on heavy gold backgrounds, and the joints 
of their rich frameworks, where Japanese cabinet-work forbids a nail 
ever to appear, are covered with the finest gilded metal-work, while 
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the coffered and richly painted ceilings complete a gorgeous whole. 
Though the Mikado’s palace in Kyoto is large, replete with interest, 
and now in perfect order, it is simplicity itself when compared with 
that of his haughty vassal. The author of that delightful specimen 
of ‘English as she is Japped,’ the Life of Saigo Takamori,' draws a 
probably exaggerated picture of its melancholy past :— 


When the Tokugawa [#.¢. the Shogun’s] family was on the point of the brilliant 
prosperity, at other hand, the conditions of the Mikado in Kyoto was too miserable 
to describe it. The Mikado was a nominal figure of Emperor, and was enjoying 
only on poetry or. music. The various weeds. were growing freely on the court- 
yard in palace. The walls were broken, the roofs were declined, to let in the 
whistling wind and dropping rain. But the revenues were too scarce to repair 
them. 


Here emperor after emperor dwelt in strict seclusion, never 
issuing from the guarded precincts save at long intervals to visit in 
his closed bullock-cart some ancestral shrine, and paying his daily 
worship to his forefathers on earth strewn on a cemented floor in the 
corner of one of the rooms, thus arranged to avoid the necessity of 
his leaving the palace for his devotions. 

Women in quaint short costumies of blue, with tight white 
leggings, may still be met with near Kyoto who enjoy immunity from 
the payment of tolls because they belong tothe families whose special 
privilege it was to bear the dead emperors to their tombs. These 
tombs were little better than earthen mounds, while the treasures 
and art of Japan and her tributary states were expended on the 
mausolea in the suburbs of Yedo, Shiba, and Uyemo, and still more . 
lavishly at Nikko, where the greatest of the Shoguns, Ieyasu, 
founder of the Tokugawa line, and his grandson, Iyemitsu, repose. 

First of all virtues in the mind of the true Japanese ranks 
reverence for the ancestor, and worst of all crimes is neglect of the 
parent, whether here or in the spirit world. Therefore the mortuary 
chapel, at once a temple and a tomb, is the most worthy object of 
adoration and votive offering ; and when that chapel was erected to 
the grandfather of the ruler, to the prince who by force of arms had 
given peace to the land, every effort seems to have been exhausted 
to display by outward splendour the filial and loyal piety of the 
nation. 

The most impressive of all the mausolea, those at Nikko, have 
found a site which in itself heightens their solemn fascination. 
They stand, amidst groves of cryptomeria, on the slope of a hill, at 
the foot of which rushes a rapid river spanned by two bridges—one 
for the ordinary wayfarer, the other, the Sacred Bridge, opened only 
on special occasions. The position of this bridge was supernaturally 
chosen. Eleven hundred years ago the holy saint Shodo Shonin, 
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after long fasting and prayer, was impelled by divine impulse to seek 
the snowy summits of the mountains above Nikko, but on reaching 
the banks of the Daiyagawa his further course was barred by the 
torrent dashing over huge rocks which he knew not how to cross, 
The saint had once more recourse to prayer, and on the opposite 
bank appeared a colossal form dressed in blue and black with a 
string of skulls round its neck. This amiable apparition called out 
that he would help the pilgrim, and flung across the stream two 
green and blue snakes, who immediately formed themselves into a 
bridge brilliant as a rainbow. The saint crossed, when both the 
vision and the snake bridge promptly disappeared. 

Of the two mausolea at Nikko the grander is, naturally, that of 
the great Ieyasu. A broad stone staircase leads to the granite gate- 
way or torii and to the graceful pagoda, each the gift of a prince; 
then, on passing through another gateway, enriched with quaint 
carvings of lions, tigers, and strange unknown beasts who only visit 
the world in the days of righteous rulers, an outer courtyard is 
attained. Here are buildings containing relics of the hero, the 
stable of the sacred white pony, the holy-water cistern, and a library, 
conducted on a principle which would commend itself to students in 
many lands. In a large revolving cupboard or closed octagonal 
bookcase is a complete collection of the Buddhist scriptures, and 
whoever can succeed in pushing this cupboard right round receives 
into his brain all the learning contained in the works. With the 
help of our guide, the curator of the place, and one or two passers-by, 
we succeeded in the attempt, and hope that the results of our new 
acquirements may be more patent to others than to ourselves. 
Flight after flight of steps, gateway after gateway fretted with 
carving and glowing with colour, court rising above court, are 
traversed; cloisters sculptured with trees, birds, and flowers, can- 
delabra, bell-towers, lanterns in bronze or stone, the gifts of tributary 
states and nobles, are passed; till at length the main building, 
containing chapel and oratory, is entered. In the centre is a hall 
for the throng of worshippers, on either side private rooms for the 
Shogun and his friends, beyond a corridor leading into the chapel 
itself, where, behind a closed gateway, is the hidden image of the 
hero, life-size, and seated in rarely-broken seclusion. There is no 
need to dwell on the carvings and paintings of phcenixes and eagles, 
on the three-leaved mallow, which is the constantly repeated Toku- 
gawa crest, on the richness of the gold backgrounds’ and the deep- 
hued recesses of the ceilings—none of these, after all, adorn the 
veritable tomb. To reach this yet higher flights of stone steps must 
be scaled, this time within narrow walls winding up the hill-side, 
and overarched by mighty cryptomerias, the silent sentries of the 
departed chief, whose tomb itself, a simple miniature bronze pagoda, 
having before it a bronze stork, incense-burner, and vase of lotus 
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flowers, overlooks all the tributes accumulated below to the glory of 
the ashes which it contains. 

What manner of men were these, whose noblest monument is 
the shrine reared to honour won on the field of battle, and secured 
by political acumen? Far away in the hot southern land, the 
proudest triumph of India’s art is also a tomb, white and pure and 
lovely, as befits the memory it preserves ; that is consecrated to love 
and beauty, this to wisdom and bravery. 

No crusader of the west, no viking of the north, cherished a 
higher ideal of loyalty and chivalry than the clansmen of old Japan ; 
no Corsican more ruthlessly handed down a feud from generation to 
generation, or exacted from son and brother the execution of a 
sterner vendetta. The Satsuma men of to-day triumph in the fact 
that their own swords have avenged in this generation the defeat 
inflicted on their forefathers in the year 1600 by the Tokugawa clan. 
Legend and drama recount every day to eager ears the stories of 
sons who died to avenge their fathers, clansmen that they might 
slay the foemen who had caused the death of their lord. The 
favourite heroes, who hold in popular estimation the place assigned 
by us to Robin Hood and his men, are the forty-seven ronins, a 
name given to men who have lost their clanship. Their lord was 
obliged to commit hara-kiri, or judicial suicide, for having within 
royal precincts drawn his sword on a noble who had insulted him, 
and these staunch vassals devoted themselves to the destruction of 
the insulter, knowing assuredly that having slain him they would be 
equally condemned to take their own lives. Still may be seen fresh 
incense-sticks burning before the graves of their leader and his young 
son, and visiting-cards stuck into the little tablets above them as 
tokens of the respect in which they are held by those who know 
their story and deplore their doom. Mr. Black? records that at a 
review of British troops in 1864 at Yokohama a great daimio was 
watching with interest the manceuvres of the regiments and batteries 
of artillery stationed there. At the conclusion he was asked to allow 
the escort of his retainers who had accompanied him to go through 
their drill and tactics, to which he readily consented. Turning to 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, who was inspecting the troops, he proudly 
said: ‘My retinue is small, and their tactics are not worthy of 
notice after what we have seen, but there is not one man among 
them who, if I say “ Die,” will not unhesitatingly sacrifice his life at 
my command.’ 

Well may Japan hope that this spirit of feudal loyalty, instead 
of dying out, may be transformed into that of patriotic loyalty. In 
Count Ito’s commentaries on Article XX. of the constitution promul- 
gated in 1889 these words occur: ‘The spirit of loyalty, like the 
sentiment of honour, has come down to us from our ancestors. The 
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Emperor Shomu (724-748) once said: “‘ As Otomo-Saiki-no-Sukume 
was wont to say, your ancestors having been entirely devoted to the 
service of their emperors, they used to sing this song :— 

Does my way lead me over the sea, 

Let the waves entomb my corpse ; 

Does my destiny lead me over the mountains, 

Let the grass cover my remains ; 

Where’er I go I shall by my lord’s side expire, 

’Tis not in peace and ease that I shall die,”’ 


A quotation like this may sound rather strange inserted amongst 
regulations for modern assemblies and government officials, but it 
touches a chord which should not appeal in vain to men who, when 
commanded to discontinue wearing the swords which had heretofore 
marked their military rank, responded with ready obedience, saying 
that they wished ‘that all the swords of the samurai (two-sworded 
men) could be welded into one sword, the sword of Great Japan.’ 

The annals of Japan draw no definite line between myth and his- 
tory. The emperor traces his descent from Ten-sho-dai-jin, the sun- 
goddess, and still possesses the divine sword, the ball or jewel, and 
mirror wherewith she endowed her progeny. The mirror, the symbol 
of Shinté, the imperial faith of Japan, derives its sanctity from the 
incident that it was successfully used to attract the sun-goddess from 
a cave whither she had retired in high dudgeon after a quarrel 
with another deity. By the crowing of a cock and the flashing of the 
mirror she was induced to think that morning had dawned, and once 
more to irradiate the universe with her beams. The first earthly 
emperor descended from this lady is said to have ascended the throne 
B.C. 660. Between eight and nine hundred years later we come upon a 
female sovereign, whose name is at all events not unfamiliar to English 
ears. The Empress Jingo, signifying ‘ divine prowess,’ is renowned 
as having effected the conquest of Corea, whither she led her forces 
dressed as a man. So well did she act up to the name propheti- 
cally bestowed upon her, that her son and successor took his place 
in the Japanese pantheon as the god of war. One of the earliest 
authentic facts in the history of the empire is the introduction of 
Buddhism in the sixth century after Christ. This is followed by 
many accounts of the struggles of the great families for power, 
culminating in the success of the famous Yoritomo, who in the twelfth 
century obtained from the Mikado the title of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, or 
‘ Barbarian-subduing-Generalissimo,’ and was the first who ruled the 
empire as military chieftain, relegating the heaven-descended Mikado 
to a life of retirement at Kyoto, where he enjoyed much respect but 
little power. Shoguns, or retainers who ruled in their name, continued 
to hold the reins of government for some four centuries, when the 
possessor of the title was overthrown by a celebrated soldier of fortune 
called Nobunaga. Though he and the equally renowned Hideyoshi, 
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who succeeded him, never assumed the name of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, they 
exercised all the authority connected with the office. In the time of 
Nobunaga Christianity was introduced into Japan and made rapid 
strides, but the political intrigues of the priests, the quarrels between 
the Portuguese Jesuits and the Spanish Dominicans and Franciscans, 
not to speak of the animosity of the Dutch towards the representa- 
tives of both nations, aroused the wrath of Hideyoshi and caused him 
to issue edicts against them. 

The quarrels and fights between the great nobles were all this 
time becoming more frequent and bitter, when Ieyasu, head of the 
Tokugawa clan, seized the power on the death of Hideyoshi. He 
conquered the clans leagued against him at Sékigahara in 1600, and 
then, seating himself on his camp-stool on the field of battle, pro- 
ceeded to tie on his helmet, which he had declined to wear during 
the fray, as a sign that his real work, the pacification of the country, 
was now about to begin. 

This he effected by giving large tracts of land to his own ad- 
herents and relations, and by carefully distributing their fiefs in such 
a way as to hedge in or isolate those of his opponents. He expelled 
all foreigners except the Dutch, who were soon after relegated to 
Deshima, and by a fierce persecution crushed out Christianity. He 
was invested by the Mikado with the title of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, 
which has been borne by fifteen of his family, though after Iyetmitsu, 
Teyasu’s grandson, the Tokugawa Shoguns seem to have been little 
more energetic than the Mikados themselves. 

The peace, however, thus established endured for over 250 years. 
A council chosen from amongst the greatest daimios reigned supreme, 
and somewhat corresponded to the Venetian Council of Ten; but all 
authority was vested in the dependents of the Shogun, who dwelt at 
Yedo, the city founded by Ieyasu, none in the Kuge, or court nobles 
who surrounded the Mikado at Kyoto. 

Japan then remained shut out from the rest of the world till in 
1853 she was rudely roused from her dream. Commodore Perry 
arrived with four ships of war off Uraga and demanded on behalf 
of the United States friendship and intercourse with Japan. The 
governor of the province despatched a messenger post-haste to Yedo, 
where the twelfth Shogun of Ieyasu’s line and all his councillors 
were much upset by this unprecedented request. A native chronicler 
confesses that ‘the military class had during a long peace neglected 
military arts; they had given themselves up to pleasure and luxury, 
and there were very few who had put on armour for many years.’ 
In fact, the popular saying was that they now gave a dollar for their 
geta, or wooden shoes, and only half-a-dollar for their swords. 

Rightly or wrongly they believed that the Americans meant to 
fight them if a treaty were not concluded. After much discussion 
they promised an answer later on, and Perry consented to go away 
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and come again next year. The anxiety was too much for the reign- 
ing Shogun ; he died and was succeeded by his son, Iyesada. Perry 
duly returned as arranged, and finally extorted a treaty which opened 
two ports at which American vessels might be supplied with coal and 
water, and gave them some trading facilities. During the next 
four years fresh treaties were concluded with the United States and 
also with Great Britain and France, followed later by conventions 
with other countries. These treaties proved fatal to yet another 
Shogun, Iyesada following his father to the grave in 1858, not 
without suspicion of foul play. Nor were the treaties in anywise ac- 
ceptable either to the Mikado and his councillors at Kyoto or to the 
bulk of the people in Japan. ‘Our country,’ said the princes of the 
blood and court nobles, ‘has from ancient times refused all inter- 
course with foreign nations—shall we let these people pollute one 
inch of our territory? The Shogun’s officials by a wilful error have 
given permission for friendly relations and commerce: worse than 
this, they have promised to open ports, acts which must excite the 
profoundest indignation.’ 

The emperor concurred in this view of the matter and refused to 
ratify the conventions. The new Shogun, a boy of twelve, was in 
the hands of an able Regent, Ii Kamon no Kami, who saw that the 
continued exclusion of foreigners was an impossibility, and made 
vigorous efforts to continue peaceful diplomatic relations with the 
five powers now represented at Yedo, while blinding them to the fact 
that they were not accredited to the de jure sovereign of Japan. 
The envoys and consuls-general continued to write and speak of the 
Tycoon, or ‘ Great Ruler’ (the name commonly given to the Shogun by 
foreigners), as‘ His Majesty,’ and to regard him as temporal Emperor 
of Japan, in contradistinction to the Mikado, whom they believed to 
be merely Spiritual Emperor. The Bakufu, or Shogun’s government, 
fostered this delusion, some members hoping to gain time and to 
induce the imperial recluse at Kyoto to withdraw his opposition 
before the foreign powers discovered that he was a factor in the game, 
others probably desirous that the people at large should be impressed 
by the respect paid to Yedo by foreign nations, and others nurturing 
a secret hope that after all treaties signed by a delegated authority 
could not be held as binding should it suit their convenience at any 
time to disavow them. But while they retarded for some years the 
unveiling of the Mikado, they could not conceal from the foreigners 
the enmity of the people. On the contrary, they attempted to use it 
to frighten the various envoys and ministers from taking up their 
abode on Japanese soil, and though they did not succeed in this, 
attacks upon legations and murder after murder of foreigners and 
natives in their employ drove the lesson home. The Regent himself 
fell a victim to the wrath of the anti-foreign party and was assassi- 
nated in his palanquin. Meantime the leaders of other great clans 
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who had long been jealous of the sway of Tokugawa saw their 
opportunity. They descended on Kyoto and endeavoured to obtain 
possession of the emperor’s person, accusing the Shogun and his 
followers of betraying their trust, which was to keep the country clear 
of ‘barbarians.’ The Shogun, in view of this appeal to Cesar, was 
obliged to give up the independent attitude of his predecessors, to 
relax the stringent rules hitherto in force concerning the residence of 
the nobles at Yedo, and by visits and presents to the monarch to try 
and pose as a loyal vassal whose opponents were the veritable rebels. 
The men-of Choshiu, privately instigated, as was believed, by orders 
from Kyoto, set the match to the powder. They fired on foreign 
ships, and in return their forts at Shimonoseki were destroyed and a 
heavy indemnity demanded. 

The Shogun and his ministers were placed between two fires. 
On the one hand, the foreign representatives having obtained a 
footing in the country, insisted on the execution of the treaties, that 
the ports declared open should be so in fact, and that the life and 
property of their countrymen should be secure within treaty limits. 
On the other hand, the court party refused concurrence with the 
treaties and continuously urged the expulsion of the hated intruders. 
The latter, finding that the Tycoon played fast and loose with them, 
making one day concessions which he withdrew on the next, at last 
began to perceive that the real source of authority must be sought 
for behind the nine gates of the imperial palace at Kyoto. In 1864 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, the British envoy accredited to the Tycoon, 
addressed a letter to him personally, in which, though still giving 
him the title of Majesty, he speaks of the Mikado as ‘ his legitimate 
sovereign,’ and says: ‘A solution of the difficulty has become indis- 
pensable ; and the only one that promises either peace or security is 
the ratification of the treaties by the Mikado.’ Similar letters were 
sent in by the other envoys. Sir Rutherford returned to England 
immediately afterwards, and was succeeded by Sir Harry Parkes, who 
pressed on these demands with renewed vigour, and the Shogun, by 
almost pitiful appeals, obtained the imperial ratification in 1865 ; 
though, as was afterwards discovered, on the secret promise that 
Hiogo (Kobe) should never be opened to foreigners. Be that as it 
may, the ratification of the treaties had the same fatal effect as the 
original signature. Next year the Shogun Iyemochi was seized with 
violent vomiting, and died a lingering and painful death. A year 
later, the emperor. who had so vainly tried to resist the entry of the 
barbarian followed him to the tomb, and was succeeded by his 
present Majesty, the Emperor Mutsuhito, who, after having spent 
the first fifteen years of his life in oriental seclusion, was destined to 
inaugurate a new era. 

The new Shogun, and the last who was ever to hold the office, 
was a distant cousin of his predecessor. Hitotsubasi, or to call him 
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by the simpler name which he assumed on attaining adolescence, 
Keiki, was now thirty years old and had already won a name for 
himself and the confidence of many who regarded him as an intel- 
ligent and honourable man. Yet his task was not an easy one. No 
longer considered as absolute emperor by the foreigners; suspected 
by the court party, who regarded the Shogunate as representing the 
pro-alien policy ; disliked by the many daimios, who sympathised with 
the men of Choshiu, whom he had lately defeated ; thwarted by the 
clans, who, already hostile to the kith and kin of Tokugawa, resented 
the profits accruing to them through foreign trade, his influence 
would not accomplish either abroad or at home what he knew to be 
for his country’s good. On the advice of the Prince of Tosa, Keiki 
soon resigned into the hands of the Mikado the post of Sei-i-tai- 
Shogun, hoping, as head of the rich and powerful Tokugawa clan, to 
retain his authority as chief among the daimios. The hope proved 
vain. Satsuma and the other allied clans assumed the guardianship 
of Kyoto and the emperor’s palace, Choshiu was restored to imperial 
favour, and the connections of Tokugawa dismissed. Keiki then 
regretted the step he had taken; he tried to resume the position 
which he had abandoned, and established himself in the castle of 
Osaka. Marching with troops upon Kyoto he was attacked and 
defeated by the allied forces of Satsuma and Choshiu, and forced to 
take refuge in Yedo. Here one of his faithful followers solicited 
him to commit hara-kiri and thus save his own honour and that of 
his family, and on the refusal of Keiki this man solemnly slew him- 
self, unable to survive the disgrace and fallen fortunes of the house. 
Keiki himself was ultimately pardoned by the emperor. He resigned 
a large part of his fortune for the benefit of his followers, whose 
further efforts against the imperial forces had met with signal defeat 
and ruin, and retired into private life, where he is said to console 
himself with a bicycle. On his reappearance at the funeral of one 
of his family last April the last of the Shoguns seemed not to create 
the slightest interest among the populace and passed almost unnoticed. 

1868, the year following that in which Keiki surrendered to the 
emperor the office of Shogun, is regarded as the inauguration of the 
new era in Japan. The emperor invited the plenipotentiaries of the 
foreign powers to visit him, and though the great daimios and 
adherents of the old emperor still hoped for the expulsion of the hated 
foreigner, which had been the original policy of the allied clans, it 
was soon evident that wiser counsels would prevail. Younger men of 
better education and wider views came to the front, a constitution 
was promised, the emperor, upon whose face no common man might 
gaze on pain of death, emerged from his seclusion and a in 
public, and he and his statesmen set themselves to solve the many 
problems of the hour, chiefly the abolition of that feudal system on 
which the whole of Japanese society had been constructed. 
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Before the Yo-isshiu, or Imperial Restoration (as the Japanese 
call the return of the Mikado to power), the revenues of the country 
were derived largely from land, the trade being much restricted, and, 
as far as-the outside world was concerned, principally carried on 
through the Dutch settlement of Deshima at Nagasaki. The country 
was divided into provinces and the land held as fiefs by the great 
nobles, or daimios, as military vassals of the empire. The tenure was 
toa certain extent a double one, for, though the prince or chief was 
supreme, every member of the clan had a right to livelihood, either in 
payment for direct service to his lord, or as cultivating the soil and 
retaining a portion of the produce. The ronin, or outlaw, lost his 
rights to support and protection. The daimios received their rents 
from the agriculturists in bales of rice called kokus,’ and the incomes 
thus estimated varied from ten thousand to over a million of kokus. 
A landlord receiving less than ten thousand could not rank as noble. 
At the time of the fall of the Shogunate the revenue of the Tokugawa 
clan from land was estimated at eight million kokus, and this clan, 
having held Yedo and encouraged foreign trade, also received about 
a million of Mexican dollars annually from customs dues. From 
these revenues, however, not only the daimio but his samurai, or 
gentlemen-at-arms, had to be kept in idleness. In some cases the 
daimio endowed the samurai with portions of land, which they sublet 
to farmers, or, in rare instances, cultivated themselves; more fre- 
quently the two-sworded men were actually supported by allowances 
of rice, and were only required in return to fight for their lord in 
time of war and to swell his retinue in time of peace. Each daimio 
had his little court, in which chosen samurai acted as courtiers and 
ministers, while their wives and daughters were ladies-in-waiting to 
the noblewomen of the daimio’s family. Even the samurai women 
maintained the warlike traditions of their caste. Those who formed 
part of the lord’s household were drilled, taught fencing, and pro- 
vided with halberds and a special uniform to wear in case of fire or 
of an attack upon the castle during the absence of the men. 

If one of the samurai had particularly distinguished himself or 
gained the special favour of his chief, he often received a personal or 
hereditary pension of a certain number of kokus, and these pensions 
were as fully recognised by the community as tithes or similar charges 
in western countries. The two-sworded men differed considerably in 
wealth and position, corresponding in fact to knights and squires in 
the train of a Norman or Teutonic noble, but whether rich or poor 
they would never voluntarily engage in trade. The merchant in old 
Japan ranked below the farmer, and though the samurai might oc- 
casionally till the land, sale and barter appeared to him absolute 


* The value of the koku varied considerably, according to the price of rice, and 
from other causes. It may be taken at from 15s. to 30s. during the past twenty 
years. Present value about 22s. 
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disgrace. The chief difference between the feudal system as it 
existed for nearly three centuries in Japan and its counterpart in 
Europe during the middle ages seems to have been the absolute con- 
trol exercised by the Shogun and his council over the military nobility 
as contrasted with the shadowy over-lordship of the Plantagenets or 
the Valois Kings of France. The nearest approach to the authority 
of Ieyasu and his successors may perhaps be found in the personal 
influence of Louis the Fourteenth ; but in his days the tenure of land 
on condition of military service, the true essence of feudalism, was 
already a thing of the past. 

In one respect Louis the Fourteenth and the Shoguns pursued dia- 
metrically opposite systems, yet the result was very much the same. 
Whilst the Bourbon monarch banished to his country estate any one 
who had the misfortune to displease him, Iyemitsu, the third Shogun of 
the Tokugawa line, who was almost his contemporary, decreed that the 
daimios should henceforth spend half the year at Yedo; and even 
when they were allowed to return to their own estates they were 
obliged to leave their wives and families in the capital as hostages for 
their good behaviour. The mountain passes were strictly guarded, 
and all persons traversing them rigidly searched, crucifixion being 
the punishment meted out to such as left the Shogun’s territory 
without a permit. The shores of the beautiful lake Hakone, at the foot 
of the main pass, are still studded with the deserted villas in which the 
daimios used to rest on their journeys to and from the city, and it is 
said that the neighbouring town of Odawara was in olden times largely 
populated by hairdressers, whose business it was to rearrange the 
coiffure of the ladies who were not allowed to pass the Hakone bar with 
dressed hair, but had to let it down. As the dressing of a Japanese 
lady’s hair takes at least two hours this peculiar custom-house regula- 
tion must have been most annoying. 

These progresses were attended with much pomp and ceremony. 
Heralds went before to proclaim that the great lord was at hand, all 
the dwellers in the towns and villages were expected to remain in 
their houses as the procession swept through, and if any one casually 
met it he was required to prostrate himself to the earth, dismount- 
ing from his chair for the purpose if he were being carried at the 
time. 

Just as the French nobles learnt to regard their chateaux less as 
homes than as places of exile, so the daimios brought up from child- 
hood in the city, and only allowed to visit their country houses under 
conditions the reverse of agreeable, seem to have lost the feeling 
which leads many an Englishman to cling to his home in the country 
as his dearest possession and the centre of his keenest interests. 

Like the successors of Louis the Fourteenth, the successors of 
Ieyasu and Iyemitsu lacked the vigour of their forefathers. The 
later Shoguns were mainly in the hands of their councils, who con- 
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trived to keep them in a seclusion so absolute that in the event of 
the death of the prince it was possible and customary to conceal the 
fact until the heir was secured in his succession. A system of espion- 
age was also brought to perfection by which the action of every 
individual in the government and in its employ was watched and 
checked by somebody else. Mr. Oliphant recounts an amusing 
instance which occurred at the time of Lord Elgin’s mission. The 
Japanese were very anxious to ascertain who was told off to spy upon 
the ambassador ; failing to discover any such person, they observed 
that the chief signed his name ‘ Elgin and Kincardine,’ and politely 
gave the members of the mission to understand that though they 
had only been introduced to Elgin, they were fully aware that 
Kincardine was somewhere in the background keeping an eye on the 
proceedings of his colleague. 

Nevertheless the Shogun represented in himself the whole ideal 
of military rule, and when he disappeared and the actual as well as 
nominal power reverted to the Mikado, the keystone of the feudal 
arch was withdrawn and the fabric fell to pieces. The princes and 
chiefs, suddenly released from a rule which at once fettered and sup- 
ported them, found themselves disunited fragments, confronted with 
powerful nations from the west, differing as to whether they should 
admit these would-be traders within their borders, and without a 
central authority strong enough to exact favourable terms in return 
for such admission if conceded. 

Two objects of reverence had ever been set before them—the 
military rule of the Shogun, and the sacred but invisible power of 
the heaven-descended Mikado; the former had been suddenly over- 
thrown, the latter had taken substance and was acknowledged both 
by native and alien. How were they to endue this power with 
strength to succeed where the Shogun had failed, to enable it to weld 
together the contending elements, to make it in truth the protector 
of its people, the king who should go before them into battle, as 
demanded by the Israelites of old? Patriotism pointed to the sacri- 
fice of feudal rights, and the better-educated and more ambitious men 
among the samurai prompted, and perhaps in some instances almost 
compelled, their lords to restore to the emperor the fiefs and privileges 
conferred on their families in the name of his ancestors. 

We must render a full meed of admiration to men capable of 
such prompt decision and unselfish action; but it is not unjust to 
point out, as has been done, that the territorial tie had been weakened 
by enforced absenteeism, and it may be added that many of the 
younger nobles were only too glad to shake off the burden of personal 
restraint and cumbersome ceremonial wherewith their existence had 
been shackled in feudal times. 

In 1869 the emperor accepted the offer of his great vassals, and 
resumed possession of the whole of the feudal dominions with their 
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rights, and, moreover, with their burdens, which were neither few 
nor easily dealt with. He assimilated the territorial princes to the 
court nobles, who had hitherto been their superiors in rank, though 
far from their equals in wealth and power. At first the former lords 
were kept in office as governors of their respective territories, and a 
tenth of their revenues was assigned to them as income, the residue 
being changed from rent to land-tax, and paid direct into the 
treasury for imperial purposes. As the daimios had no longer to 
support the samurai, they probably gained considerably by the 
change; but the case of the two-sworded men had to be considered 
by the government, and a more definite arrangement made both as 
to their pensions and with regard to the incomes and position of the 
nobles. 

An attempt was made to commute for a lump sum of money o1 
in government bonds the permanent and life pensions previously 
paid in rice, and thus to enable the warrior class to start afresh in 
life as agriculturists or merchants. At first such commutation was 
optional, but this was a failure; either the pensioners did not com- 
mute, or, if they did, they squandered the capital received instead of 
investing it in business. In 1875 compulsory was substituted for 
voluntary commutation. The value of the tithe still paid to the 
ex-daimios and of the hereditary pensions of the samurai was capi- 
talised at from five to ten years’ purchase, the price of rice during 
the previous three years being taken as a basis. The life peusions 
were paid off on a lower scale. The government bonds representing 
the capital bear interest on a fixed scale at from 5 to 7 per cent. 
until redeemed. 

To the great nobles these arrangements seem, on the whole, to 
have been fairly satisfactory. Some of them possessed reserve funds 
of gold and other portable property accumulated in case of war, and 
had skilled men of business, who invested their capital for them to 
good advantage. Several behaved with great generosity, resigning 
the compensation allotted to them, for the purpose of building schools 
or paying off the debts of their poorer clansmen. 

Among the samurai men are to be found who, having taken an 
active part in politics during or since the revolution, have risen into 
prominence and even entered the ranks of the new nobility, and the 
educational and other professions have been largely recruited from 
this class. None, however, can deny that considerable distress was the 
result of the sudden change in the lives of the smaller nobles and two- 
sworded men. Many did not know how to turn money or bonds to 
good account, and many who had been accustomed to receive rations 
from their chiefs were unable to prove a right to a pension liable to 
commutation. The hatamotos, or ‘ banner-men,’ in particular, who 
were the direct dependents of the dethroned Shoguns, were unlikely 
to receive special consideration from the triumphant loyalists. It is 
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well known that some of them were reduced to drawing the jinrickis- 
shas, which were invented in Japan twenty-two years ago. The 
police has been another resource of the samurai, and with good results 
to all concerned, for the lower orders of Japanese continue to regard 
the two-sworded men with great respect, and it is easy for them to 
maintain order among the populace. 


M. E, JERSEY. 
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FATHER ARCHANGEL OF SCOTLAND 


MEDINA DEL Rio Seco, though an interesting old Castillian town, 
remarkable for having been at one time a sort of Nijni-Novgorod, 
to-day fallen into decay, and left to shepherds to pen their flocks in at 
night, with all its former commerce reduced to three or four of those 
strange little shops full of nothing useful, and other articles which 
only a Spaniard can possibly want, and only he on credit, is not 
exactly a cheerful place to be long detained in. 

After looking about the broad sandy streets, and wondering where 
the town ends and the country begins ; after sitting down in turn on 
all the cracked plaster seats in the Plaza, and sauntering into the 
chemists’ shops, the general lounge and news mart of a Spanish town ; 
after having seen the diligence, with three miserable mules and an 
apocalyptic horse, start without passengers for nowhere, with as much 
noise as usually accompanies the arrival of an excursion train at Euston, 
one feels that the excitements of the place are exhausted, and that 
one must go and buy something or fall asleep. 

Turning into the local curiosity shop—in the smallest town in 
Spain there is often an ‘ antiquario ’—I took up one of those little 
volumes all so common in Spain, bound in sheepskin, lettered on the 
back with a pen, fastened by string loops, with little shells forming 
the buttons, and printed in a type as faint and dusty as that on the 
outside of a cigar-box. After a sharp half-hour’s bargain, in which 
the ‘antiquario’ and myself exhausted much rhetoric, protested we 
were both going to be ruined many times, and made many well- 
simulated pretences of leaving one another in anger, I prevailed on 
him to abate his first demand of twenty dollars, dollar by dollar till 
the little volume became mine for a peseta. I did not want the 
book at all, but merely wished to ‘ pass,’ or, as the Spaniards say, 
‘make,’ time. Distinguishing as I do, with some difficulty, a semi- 
Pelagian from a Neo-Platonist, and being absolutely unconcerned as 
to the number of angels that might (but did not) stand on the point 
of a needle, and seldom feeling sufficiently in the frame of mind to 
cope with books on spiritual matters, it was with a chastened joy I 
found I had purchased the life of a Capuchin friar. 

Still, though matters of an ultra~-mundane nature often leave me 
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without enthusiasm, I have always been interested in religious enter- 
prises pursued under disadvantageous circumstances—such, for in- 
stance, as that of the attempt to convert Jews, Scotchmen, and Mahom- 
medans. I fancy that the faith required to pursue such enterprises, 
if rightly exerted, might move not only a mountain but whole chains 
of mountains like the Andes or Himalayas; and the attempt to 
preach Catholicism in Scotland had always seemed to me one of the 
most desperate of these theological filibustering expeditions. 

The book I had acquired with so much eloquence and a peseta 
treated precisely of such an adventure; pursued, moreover, in the 
wilds of Aberdeenshire, and in the reign of Charles of blessed 
memory. 

It is an erroneous opinion, held by many, that all those who have 
suffered for religion in Scotland have been Calvinists. That this is 
not the case is made manifest in the admirable and astonishing 
Life of Father Archangel of Scotland—called in the world George 
Leslie—by Fray Francisco de Ajofrin, Doctor of Theology, Chronicler 
of the Holy Province of the Capuchins of the two Castilles, Com- 
missary of the Holy Congregation for propagating the faith in North 
America and the missions of Thibet ; the whole written in very 
choice Castillian, with the necessary licences, and published at Madrid 
in 1737 at the office of Antonio Fernandez. Not that this is the 
first time this Admirable and Astonishing Life has been published, 
for it was given to the world in Tuscan by Don Juan Bautista 
Rinuci, Bishop of Fermo; again in French, by the learned Father 
Francis Beccault, and printed in Paris in 1664; then in Portuguese, 
by Fray Cristobal Almeida, of the Order of Augustinians, and preacher — 
to the King of Portugal, printed at Lisbon in 1667; once again in 
Italian, under the title of J/ Cappucino Scozzese, in Brescia, in the 
year 1736. The first notice I can find of it, however, is by Fray 
Basilio de Teruel, printed in Madrid in 1659. 

Notwithstanding this wealth of editions, it seems to me probable 
that not one Scotchman in ten thousand ever so much as heard of 
any one of them, and, for all I can see, the errors of Calvin (and many 
others) flourish as luxuriantly in that country as if Father Archangel 
had never lived. 

My edition procured from the antiquary in the Plaza of Medina 
del Rio Seco is dedicated to the ‘ Most Illustrious Lord Don Manuel 
Maria Pablo Antonio Arizun y Orcasitas, Marquis of Iturbieta, &c., 
and contains the usual praise of his perhaps hypothetical virtues. 

I find that George Leslie was born (no date) in Aberdon or Aber- 
den, ‘car l’un et l’autre se disent.’ All historians and geographers 
who have written of this city, such as Bauldrand, Echard, and Moreri 
(though Moreri is not so reliable as the other two), unite in praising 
its beauty. His parents were Count James Leslie and Juana Selvia. 
As to Juana, I suppose that to be the Spanish for Jean; but Selvia is, 
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I confess, too hard for me; but there are many things besides these, 
mentioned by Solomon, which to me are in the same category ; Selvia 
asa Scotch surname is amongst them. They were Calvinists, the 
dominant sect in these lugubrious and mountainous provinces. Padre 
Axofrin draws no comparison as Buckle has done between the religion 
and the configuration of the country. 

His father having left the errors of his life and of Calvinism when 
George was eight years old, his mother determined to send him to 
Paris to pursue his studies; so with a competent tutor, of much 
learning and experience, though a bitter Calvinist, George starts for 
France. Amongst other things on his departure, she enjoins him not 
to let the heresies of Papists obscure the precious jewel of his Calvin- 
istic. faith. See him, then, at eight years old, arrived with his noble 
following in Paris, and’ established in a house fit for one of his condi- 
tion. Imagine him pursuing his studies, as Ajofrin says, ‘like even 
noble youths have to do;’ first in the obscure paths of grammar, 
then rising to the awful contemplation of the Humanities. 

We have on good authority that death, and division, and marriage 
make barren our lives; but in George’s case it was neither of these, 
but friendship with another boy. This most astonishing, if not 
admirable, specimen of a boy is pained to find George’s mind obfus- 
cated with the darkness of Calvinism. I recognised a boy in this at 
once. It is so like boys I have known, and if I had been blindfolded 
and asked who was pained about the state of George’s mind in all the 
city of Paris, I should unhesitatingly have said—a boy. This boy, 
when the tutor was away, took occasion, as boys will do, to turn the 
conversation on religious subjects, but very cautiously (con disimulo). 
Such a portentous boy could only be of noble extraction, and his 
father the Count, thinking of course the occasion opportune to save a 
soul and mark a sheep, invites the unsuspecting George to spend his 
holidays with his son. 

Well grounded in the Calvinistic faith as we may well imagine 
such a youth as George to have been, still the battle was too unequal, 
and little by little he falls away; little by little he forgets his 
mother and her teachings, perhaps forgets with pleasure the two 
hours’ Calvinistic sermons in a church composed of equal measures of 
barn and windmill. 

Slowly the Romish poison filters in, and the recollections of home 
and remembrance of the singing at divine service, only comparable to 
the ‘indiscriminate slaughter of multitudinous swine,’ grows fainter 
in his ears. 

Naturally, near the Count’s house there lived a venerable ecclesi- 
astic, who, by his sophistry and knowledge of the Gospel, gives the 
last push to his tottering faith, and George becomes a Catholic ; but 
secretly, for the venerable priest informs him that Holy Scripture’ 

) Tobit xii. 71. 
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says ‘that it is good to conceal the sacrament of the Great King.’ 
And who was George to set himself up against Tobit ? 

The tutor, who, as we may remember, was a man of experience, 
begins to smell a rat, and, being troubled in his mind, determines to 
‘ mak sikkar,’ and says George must accompany him to divine worship 
& la Calvin. 

At ‘Xarentan,’ near Paris, was the University of the perfidious 
Calvin (el perfido Calvino), and hither the tutor was accustomed to 
repair when he wanted to hear the right doctrine and while away 
an hour or two. George, though, with greater spirit than discretion 
—obviously forgetting that it is good to conceal the sacrament of the 
Great King—refuses to accompany him, and says somewhat rudely 
(for we should respect the opinions of others when we have no power 
to hand the holders of them over to the proper authorities) that he 
has no mind to go to Xarentan to listen to the ravings of Calvin, for 
he is a Catholic. Now, if we were not speaking of a grave case of 
conscience, I should say that here was a pretty kettle of fish. Argu- 
ment entirely failing as per usual, George’s mother is communicated 
with, who, after running through the gamut of tears, reproaches, and 
threats, finally cuts him off with a pound Scots, declaring that no 
Catholic shall sing the mass at her lug. 

Poor George, finding himself, so to speak, ‘marooned ’ in Paris, is 
glad to take up with the father of the ingenious boy theologian, and 
with him is sent to Italy to make the grand tour. Arrived at Rome, 
he meets the celebrated Father Joyeuse, once a marshal and a peer 
of France, and now a Capuchin. 

Whilst the quondam disputatious theologic boy, now turned a. 
gallant, trifles away his time at fencing-schools, at palaces, and 
picture-galleries, or learns, perhaps, l’ arte de biondeggiar i capelli 
from some fair Venetian, George, as a Scotchman, passes his time in 
studying metaphysics with Father Joyeuse. The shrewd ex-soldier 
friar sees in George a man prepared to suffer all things for the 
Church, and so persuades him not to try the wicked world at all (as 
he himself was tired of it), and George becomes a Capuchin in the 
well-known convent of Camerino. 

Says Padre Ajofrin, the ‘ navigations of America’ have taught all 
Europe that the hardest trial the constitution of a man can bear is to 
pass the equinoctial line; further, in this change a man loses the 
heavens he has been born under. He who passes the equinoctial 
line of religion changes not only his heavens but his very pole-star. 
This will at once commend itself, if not to the perception, at least to 
the attention of the careful reader. After this change the difference 
of mewm and twwm is buried in the world. I myself have even 
observed this phenomenon in regard to mewm and twwm without any 
perceptible equinoctial line either in physics or religion having been 
passed at all. 
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Naturally the world, his religion, and mewm and tuwm being 
changed, the only thing left for George to change was his name, and 
he accordingly becomes Father Archangel, and as such I shall refer 
to him in future. 

How the characteristics of nationality come out in any great crisis 
ofa man’s life! A Spaniard would have become a missionary in Japan, 
a Frenchman an Abbé in Paris, in George’s circumstances. He, asa 
Scotchman, naturally turns to what is most natural to him, and 
becomes known all over Italy as the Scotch preacher. Take notice, 
of course, that the modern five-per-cent. hypocritical shop-keeping 
Scotchman was unknown, so that the Scotchmen of that day, mostly 
warriors or theologians, were as different from the modern Scots as 
they were from Laplanders. 

All this time, though, in Aberdon his mother is having a black 
time (la pena negra) on his account, thinks George a lost soul, and, 
not knowing Italian, would be incapable of appreciating his sermons 
and therefore of consoling herself for his lapse from Calvinism with 
that keen enjoyment of pulpit eloquence which makes Scottish life 
so truly admirable. What a strange unknown land Italy must have 
seemed to the good lady in Aberdon! The Pope was there, the 
person she had no doubt heard described every Sunday of her life 
as Antichrist, and Antichrist is such a mouth-filling word, and seems 
to mean so much, as often happens with words which really mean so 
very little. 

In the midst of her doubts and fears, a gentleman fresh from the 
grand tour in Italy happens to visit Aberdon and tells her George is 
living in Italy, turned a Capuchin, and settled in the Marches of 
Ancona. 

Fancy the mother’s joy ! George is not dead, only a heretic! And 
which of all the mothers one knows (even a Calvinistic mother) 
would not rather have her son alive, though steeped in all the heresies 
of Manichee or Gnostic, than orthodox and dead? She has another 
son called Henry, reared in the paths of strictest orthodoxy, to whom 
Popery and all its works are as the Scarlet Woman of Babylon, and to 
whom a church having, as we say, Scotice, ‘a kist of whistles’ in it 
is more repellent than a temple of Baal Peor. Him she sends to 
fetch her lamb straying in the Marches of Ancona. Arrived in Italy, 
he seeks the court of Don Francisco de la Rovere, Duke of Urbino. 

How the gawky Aberdonian youth must have impressed the 
Italians of Urbino we know not—perhaps, as the wealthy lad from 
Tennessee or Queensland does the Parisian to-day. His Latin, freckles, 
possible red hair, and cheek-bones fit for hat pegs, his aggressive 
Protestantism, must all have afforded subject for mirth and wonder in 
the Italian court. At Urbino, though, he meets his brother, who by 
this time must have become quite civilised although a Capuchin. 
Like true Aberdonians, they fall immediately to a theological debate. 
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‘What an agreeable spectacle this must be to God, to angels, and to 
men (observes our author), to see two] brothers, one a Catholic, the 
other a Calvinist, disputing on their faiths!’ This may be so, of 
course, but still I think it would not have struck me in that light; 
but then, as the Spaniards say, ‘ there are tastes that merit sticks.’ 

Victory, as in duty bound (for we do not possess Henry’s account 
of the debate), inclined to the side of Archangel and against the 
champion of the doctrines of el perfido Calvino; and, worsted in 
argument before the whole court of Urbino, Henry expressed his 
willingness to become a Catholic. One thing, though, disturbs him 
—will he be obliged to give up his rank and position, and never see 
his mother again ? 

Archangel, though, had not wasted his time in the Convent of 
Camerino, and I rather suspect that Suarez and Molina had some- 
thing to do in the preparation of those admirable sermons for which 
he was so justly admired. He at once answers, ‘ Having found truth 
does not take away from you the joys of home, and the right to enjoy 
the legitimate pleasures (golf and curling) of Aberdeen ; riches are 
not against the divine law (oh! Archangel!); rather can you buy 
heaven with them ’—though in what manner heaven is to be pur- 
chased, Archangel omits to inform us and Henry. Then comes the 
official reception into the Catholic Church, and the great banquet at 
the court of Urbino before Henry starts for Scotland, the Duke with 
his own hands, on bidding him farewell, hanging round his neck a 
splendid gold chain and crucifix set with Balas rubies. 

Having gone out for wool and come back shorn, poor Henry seems 
to have had an unpleasant journey from Urbino back to London. 
Here he seems to have had some qualms, if not of conscience yet of 
fear. Perhaps he was uneasy when he speculated on the lengths to 
which a Calvinistic lioness robbed by Antichrist of both her cubs 
could go. So he indites a letter saying he has had good health in 
Italy and will soon be home. His mother, all anxiety to hear of 
George Archangel, was astonished, for she knew that Henry was as 
hardy as a wolf or Highland bull and never had an ache or pain in 
all his life. 

However, home he had to get, and in a Dutch smack (urca 
Olandesa) he sails for Aberdeen. The mother rushes out with 
‘Where is George?’ Henry, poor fellow, begins a sort of guide- 
book story of his travels, the people he has met—Duke of Urbino and 
nobles of the court—what a fine preacher her George is, how ladies do 
their hair in Venice, and generally comports himself in a manner 
which inclines me to believe the Italian proverb ‘ Inglese Italianato 
diavolo Incarnato’ has some foundation in it. 

All this shuffling on his part raises suspicions in his mother’s 
mind she cannot explain. Is George dead? or is he come and 
waiting in Aberdeen? Is Henry married to a daughter of Antichrist, 
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or has he fallen amongst St. Nicholas’s clerks and lost his ‘ siller’? 
So after dark she steals into his room to search his luggage and his 
pockets like a mother in a play to see if any unconsidered trifle, as a 
letter from a fair Venician, a note of hand, or undertaker’s bill, is there 
to solve the mystery. As luck would have it, the first thing she 
lights upon is the gold crucifix and chain given by the Duke to Henry 
on his departure from Urbino. 

Alarums and excursions faintly shadow forth what happened at 
this sight. Here was indeed the abomination of desolation spoken 
of (I think) by Daniel, set up in a Protestant household with a ven- 
geance. One can but deeply sympathise with the outraged lady when 
the shocking sight of the counterfeit presentment, done in gold of 
the founder of the faith she doubtless thought she held, fell on her 
vision. 

One wonders, with the power of pit and gallows at her disposal, 
that she was so mild, for after many tears and scoldings Henry is 
only banished to the castle of Monomusco. This time it seems to 
me Moreri (though, as we remember, not always to be depended 
on) is right in placing Monomusco two leagues from Aberdon. 
Howadmirable are the works of God! (says Padre Axofrin)—one brother 
in Scotland praying for the conversion of that wild and ignorant land, 
and the other preaching in Italy ; forall the time Archangel preaches 
away as if nothing unusual had happened in his family. 

The scene now shifts to Paris, where it seems either that there is 
a dearth of preachers or that Maria de Medici, the Queen, cannot sleep 
easily in church during Parisian sermons, for she sends to Italy for a 
new court preacher. . . . The choice falls on id Cappuccino Scozzese, our 
Archangel, and he goes to Paris, there to preach before the Queen. 
What ‘he preached about, his text, and length of sermon (an impor- 
tant matter) we are not told, but only learn that he becomes the rage 
there. In fact, if the Madeleine had but been built he must have 
preached there every Sunday to the plus haute gomme. 

Whilst he is in Paris gathering his laurels or the vegetable, what- 
ever it may be folk give to preachers, Gregory the Fifteenth (the 
Antichrist of the day) determines on a mission to those partes 
infidelium, England and Scotland, and names Archangel head of it. 

In the happy days of Charles the First a Catholic, especially a 
priest or friar, was contraband in England, and to get him smuggled 
across the Channel took far more trouble than to-day it does to 
introduce a library of Tauchnitz novels. 

At that time as at present ours was the land of freedom for the 
man with the balance at his banker’s, and all society was open to him 
who went to church. 

To enter the enchanted island (land of the free, etc.) for a Catholic 
meant disguise. The greatest chance to pass the religious custom- 
house was in the Spanish Embassy, and, as at the present time, the 
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Spanish Embassy, speaking ‘ Christian’ and no other tongue always 
requiring an interpreter, Archangel, as possessing the English 
language, although filtered, as we may suppose, through the medium 
of Aberdeen, in that capacity accompanies it. 

With some repugnance he puts on a rich velvet suit guarded 
with gold, a hat with plumes, and rapier; but, says Padre Ajofrin, to 
appease the irritation of his conscience (nothing is mentioned of 
the epidermis), underneath his velvet suit he wore a shirt of horse- 
hair. 

In his purse he had a store of gold (pieces of eight), but counted 
it as mud—perhaps because he had been a friar so long without it he 
had forgotten that at times it is-:more useful than a breviary. 

Arrived in London—the author does not tell us where he stayed 
or what he did there—he meets a Scottish cavalier. A Scottish 
cavalier—how strange it soundsto-day, when one so oftensees a Scotch- 
man, a being dressed in black broadcloth, a sort of cross between a 
huckster and a preacher! Still in those days the species Scottish 
cavalier must have existed, and one meets Archangel and tells him 
what is going on in Aberdon, and, not knowing him, of his own 
wicked and foolish courses, how he has been a curse to all his friends, 
and generally speaks to him as our friends discuss us in our absence. 

The cavalier tells him of his mother’s sorrow at his apostasy and 
of his brother’s exile to Monomusco. Wishing to see his brother, 
Archangel writes to Monomusco, and Henry, under pretence of a 
hunting party, slips away and travels to London. Meeting his 
brother, ruffling as a gallant in the Spanish Embassy, and not dressed 
as a friar, Henry salutes him, in a fashion that if we were not treating 
of Aberdonians might be called chaff, and asks him if the sword he 
wears is to convert their mother with. 

The Spanish ambassador (perhaps Gondomar), being recalled to 
Paris, behaves as every Spanish ambassador did in those days, and 
presents Archangel with a fine Spanish horse. How they always had 
them, so to speak about them, to give as presents has always been a 
mystery to me, when transit was so difficult. 

The brothers arrange to visit Aberdeen. The night before the 
journey Archangel spends in prayer, and with morning (perhaps for 
warmth) puts on a second horse-hair shirt. 

On the journey, so great is his humility, or so intense his terror 
of the Spanish horse, that, for greater self-abasement, or to arrive 
more quickly at his destination, or to avoid abrasion of the cuticle, 
or for some other reason I cannot fathom, he walks on foot, only 
mounting, to save appearances, when a traveller appears upon the 
road. In twenty-two days (considered a fast passage then) he 
arrives in Aberdeen, and writes to his mother to say a gentleman 
wishes-to see her who has known her son in Italy. His mother, 
not knowing him, receives him ceremoniously, and his two brothers 
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usher him to a room, where, notwithstanding that it is August, the 
cold is so intense that a great fire is blazing. Here one gets a docu- 
ment, so to speak, that makes one confident that the scene passes in 
Aberdeen. Exquisite wine and good beer are served to him, but 
Padre Ajofrin says nothing of that whisky for which I feel sure 
Archangel’s soul was longing. 

At dinner in the great hall he sees people grown old whom he 
remembered young, as must also have happened to the Prodigal Son 
when he returned from his marches of Ancona from amongst the 
swine, and the other people he consorted with. What, though, strikes 
him to the heart, both as a Catholic and an economist, is to see seated 
at the table a heretic preacher, and to remark that not only was the 
perfidious Calvinist making havoc amongst the pease brose and 
the cock-a’-leekie, but to learn that: he received three hundred ducats 
for preaching heresy. One can well see that Archangel thought that 
if there was preaching to do he could do it as well, and perhaps at as 
reasonable a figure, as the son of Belial he saw battening at his 
mother’s table. 

Long conversations ensue between Archangel and his mother and 
brother, and to the latter he gives the Spanish horse, perhaps being 
secretly rather glad to get rid of him and to be able to walk comfort- 
ably on foot in his hair shirt. 

One thing leads to another, till at last his mother overhears him 
ask a servant why the old pigeon-house had been removed, and, on 
asking him how he knew there was a pigeon-house, perceives his 
trouble, feels sure it is her son, and they fall sobbing into each other's 
arms, as has been the way of mothers and sons since the beginning, 
and probably will be till the end of the human comedy. 

Naturally, there is more joy over the son who has returned from 
Italy than over the ninety and nine who have remained in the 
wilderness of Aberdeen, and his mother freely forgives him, for all 
she has done, including the cutting him off at nine or ten years old 
with an unnegotiable pound Scots. It is agreed that religion shall 
not be mentioned between them—as fatuous a bargain as for a Union- 
ist and a Gladstonian to agree not to mention Ireland during a sea 
passage. i 

Archangel, not being able to talk religion at home, sets about 
preaching and converting the countrypeople in the vicinity of 
Monomusco. Notwithstanding the extreme stoniness of the soil, as 
one would have thought, he makes, according to Padre Axofrin, such 
progress that he converts more than three thousand. During his 
peregrinations he is astonished, as well he might be, at ths climate 
of Aberdeen, but reflects that Scotland is to the north even of Eng- 
land, and that the rivers Esk and Solway and the mountains of 
‘Eschevoit’ separate it from that country, and hence apparently the 
cold—for your mountain is a plaguy non-conductor of heat. 
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Seeing, though, is believing, and his mother, seeing the 3,000 or 
300 (for what is a cipher after all, as I have so often reflected in 
reading history, sacred and profane ?), thinks there is something in 
Archangel’s faith, and proposes a theological debate between her son 
and the Calvinist domestic preacher. In his double capacity of theo- 
logian and Aberdonian, naturally, the prospect of a debate delights 
Archangel, for he knows his power, snuffs the battle from afar, and 
prepares to say ha-ha amongst the syllogisms. The Calvinist does 
not seem to have been so confident, for he rejoins, rather pertinently 
as it strikes me, ‘ that the faith needed not always to be debated on, 
and that if the lady was sure of being saved what more did she 
require ?’ 

Archangel’s mother, though, whilst wishing to see him defeated 
and converted, not unnaturally wished to see her son display his 
learning even in a bad cause, so the debate begins. 

From the outset, success inclines so strongly to Archangel, that 
one almost inclines to believe the whole affair a put-up job, if we were 
not so sure of the absolute bona fides of the mother. From the first, 
the luckless Calvinist goes down like wheat before a sickle, or as the 
moral man propounded in a Scotch sermon only to be demolished by 
the propounder. Archangel demands on what the faith of Calvin is 
grounded, and the futile Calvinist rejoins, ‘On the Church of Geneva.’ 
Archangel sees his opening and triumphantly demands, ‘ Is the Church 
of Geneva mentioned in the Bible?’ The Calvinist (I cannot help 
wishing that reporters had been present and that we had the debate 
im extenso), incautiously, as it appears to me, rejoins that he thinks it 
is, and promises to find the passage in four-and-twenty hours. This 
is the first passage in this Admirable and Astonishing Life, which 
raises some doubt in my mind as to the absolute truthfulness of the 
compiler, for I have known Calvinists ignorant of the binomial 
theorem, or of the principles of perspective or politeness, but rarely 
one who did not know the Bible as a stockbroker knows his share list 
or a mariner his compass. However, this particular Calvinist’ passes 
the watches of the night in fruitlessly searching the Scriptures. 
Archangel, on the other hand, passes the night in prayer—though 
why I cannot imagine, as he must have known that he had a dead 
sure thing without the need of prayer. In the morning the 
Geneva champion says he has not had time enough, and that if he 
may get a friend . . . but that he on his part would like to know 
(here my doubts begin again) where the Church of Rome is to be 
found in Holy Writ. Archangel calls for a Bible, though I am sure 
he need not have done so, as the castle was most likely stuffed with 
them, and he only had to put out his hand and take up the first 
book he saw. Those of my readers who are Calvinists, and know 
their Bibles, will at once see that Archangel finds his text in the 
Epistle to the Romans. On this the somewhat inconsequent preacher 
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rallies, and, being worsted in Scripture history, rejoins that in his 
opinion the Church of Rome and the Scarlet Lady are convertible 
terms. Archangel eventually demolishes him by pointing to the long 
list of martyrs, and asking if any one had ever died for Calvinism. 
The preacher, who seems to have been as ignorant of the history of 
his sect as of the Bible, and not, apparently, thinking Servetus good 
enough to cite as a Calvinist martyr, entirely peters out, and remains 
as confused as a monkey (corrido como una mona). 

The poor man, after being worsted in debate, having had the 
mortification of seeing his patroness avow herself converted to Catho- 
licism, and above all having lost his salary, flies, not to Geneva, as we 
might reasonably suppose, or to St. Andrews, but to Erastian 
England, where he takes service in the household of an Anglican 
bishop. After this, the whole family is converted to Catholicism, 
having been able to comprehend at once the directness of the reason- 
ing that if one Church is mentioned in the Bible and the other 
is not, the doctrines of the one mentioned are bound to be the 
right ones, or else why should the Church have been mentioned at 
all? Edicts having come out against the Catholics (Charles of blessed 
memory was very free and impartial with his edicts), Archangel takes 
refuge in England—on the principle, perhaps, that the nearer the king 
the less likely was the edict to be put in force. On his way to 
England, luckily for him, without the Spanish horse, he runs many 
dangers, once nearly falling into the clutches of his old friend the 
Calvinist preacher, who, in the train of the bishop he has fled to, is 
proceeding to London. Archangel hides in a wood, but his servant 
is taken, and in his baggage is found a chalice, which, according to 
the universal custom of Calvinists and Anglicans, the bishop and the 
ex-chaplain drink out of till at last they ‘ fall into the detestable vice 
of drunkenness.’ 

Arrived in London, his mother writes that all her property has 
been confiscated, so Archangel sends to the Guardian of the Capuchins 
(el Guardian de los Capuchinos) in Paris, to get the Queen of France 
to intercede with the English king, which she does, and the property 
is restored. He once more returns to Aberdeen; but by this time, 
having doubtless become a well-known figure on the northern road, 
disguises himself as a hawker and visits his mother, whom he finds in 
a cottage, not knowing that her property has been restored. The 
neighbours, finding it impossible to stand more of Archangel’s preach- 
ing, seize on him and send him by ship to England. On the voyage 
he reflects on the condition of Scotland, given over to the terrible 
plague of Calvinism—a plague, though, which seems to have endured 
long after Archangel’s time. 

From London he is removed to Rome, and on arriving there finds 
that Italy too is suffering from a terrible plague, but of a less persis- 
tent nature perhaps than the one affecting Scotland, being merely ap 
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outbreak of typhus fever. This happens in the year 1630, the solitary 
date, except that of Archangel’s death, in the whole book. After 
his services in this plague honours descend upon Archangel, and he 
is made Guardian of the Convent of Monte Gorgio in the diocese 
of Fermo, and, according to the Padre Axofrin, close to the river of 
Lethe. 

Some loadstone or other, though, always seems to draw him to 
Scotland, for after a year’s residence at Monte Gorgio he starts once 
more for that benighted land, this time at the head of a Catholic 
mission. At Cales (Calais) he meets the rest of the mission, and 
takes ship with them in a vessel of which the captain happens to be 
a Catholic. In spite of the captain’s Catholicism a storm arises, as 
in fact it always seems to have done when Archangel put out to sea. 
Though ‘ disguised as a gentleman ’ (and therefore perhaps as easily 
recognisable through his disguise as many who assume that character 
in more modern times) the passengers discover he is a friar, and, in 
order to appease the Moloch they apparently adored, wish to throw 
him in the sea to calm the tempest, thinking, it seems, that Catholic 
friars are specially obnoxious to the elements and to Moloch. The 
Catholic captain speaks to the passengers, and offers to be thrown 
overboard instead of Archangel. From this we may judge that the 
odium theologicum had not made so much way at sea as on shore, for 
I believe the offer must have been dictated by the sailor and not the 
Catholic in the captain, and that a Protestant or Mahommedan 
captain would probably have done thesame. This offer being refused, 
and the crew and passengers being occupied, as is customary in such 
cases, in casting lots for the privilege of not being thrown overboard, 
the vessel strikes on a rock, and, breaking into two halves, the after 
part with the captain and crew is lost, and Archangel and some of the 
mission and passengers are cast on shore. A shepherd informs the 
forlorn band that they have been thrown on the ‘Isle of Wicht,’ and 
that the well-known city of San Calpino is near at hand. Well as I 
am used to English names written phonetically in Spanish, and 
recognising in an instant, as I do, Whitehall masquerading as ‘ Quit- 
vall,’ Frobisher as ‘ Ofrisba,’ Drake as ‘El Draque’ and Westminster 
as ‘Questmonster,’ I confess that I can neither recognise nor identify 
this San Calpino. However, at this unknown town they in due course 
arrive, and Archangel, for reasons known to himself but not divulged 
to a perhaps too curious public, takes the name of Selviano, after his 
mother’s family name of Selvia, which, I confess, leaves me in the same 
position of agnosticism as does Sal Calpino. 

Whilst taking their ease in the San Calpino inn they hear 
the King is at ‘ Neopurt,’ not far off, and Archangel meets a young 
Scotch gentleman, who I saw at once must be his brother Edward. 
Such proves to be the fact, in spite of Archangel’s own obtuseness, 
which delayed the recognition for some hours. They are mutually 
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astonished at meeting one another in the Isle of White, so far 
removed from either Italy or Aberdeen, and in a place, as Edward 
well says, and as I myself have often reflected in that island, which 
is on the road to nowhere. Here Archangel hears of his mother’s 
death, and the restitution of the family property. 

Arrived at ‘ Neopurt,’ they leave their cloaks and swords in the 
inn, and go out to view the fortification. It appears at that epoch 
that in Newport there was a celebrated tower said to be impregnable. 
Edward, who, like most Scotchmen, had seen far better towers at home, 
began to scoff at it and to point out how easily with a few gentle- 
men of Aberdeen he could carry it at point of pike, and whilst dis- 
coursing of mamelons and ravelines and of the leaguer of Strigonium 
is overheard and arrested for a spy. As the author well observes, ‘ the 
greatest injustices are always executed with the greatest exactitude’ 
{he might have added also with the greatest promptitude), and 
Archangel and his brother are taken before the governor, and by him 
cast into prison. The King, hearing of their arrest, sends for them to 
interrogate them himself—though I confess I do not recognise the 
methods of Charles of blessed memory in this proceeding. With 
great show of probability, when we remember that we have been told 
that an edict had been specially promulgated against the Catholics, 
and that Archangel was named in it—or perhaps, indeed, it was to 
show how little he cared, through his divine right, for his own edict— 
Charles, on recognising Archangel, whom he had known when inter- 
preter to the Spanish Embassy, immediately liberates him and his 
brother. Of the rest of the passengers (and perhaps quite properly) 
we hear no more, and of this I care but little, except about the fate 
of the Catholic captain, and on this point, alas ! the author is inex- 
orable. 

After some days at the court of ‘ Neopurt ’ Archangel starts again 
for Aberdeen, sailing from the well-known port of Viklen, which is 
still waiting for its Columbus as far as I am concerned, for neither 
Cabot, Ponce de Leon, Juan de la Cosa, or any of those Spanish 
navigators who showed us the world seem to have visited it. 

Here I may remark that, after a careful perusal of his life, I have 
come to the conclusion that there was no port of Europe in which, 
if Archangel found himself stranded, he did not instantly find a 
ship just sailing for Aberdeen ; hence, I imagine, the trade of Aberdeen 
was vastly more considerable in the days of Charles the First than 
it is at present, as, indeed, seems not unlikely. 

Arrived once more in Monomusco’s halls, he throws himself into 
mission work with as much alacrity as if it had been the heart of 
Africa, and the place becoming once more too hot for him he retreats 
to Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, remarkable for having been 
the birthplace of Alexandro de Ales. 

In Edinburgh one Baron Daltay (el Baron de Daltay), for whose 
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name I have unsuccessfully searched in Nisbet’s Heraldry, lies sick 
to death, and, being a Protestant, not unnaturally wishes to confess 
to a Catholic priest before his end. His friend Baron Balguay (who 
Douglas’s Peerage is powerless to assist me in identifying) brings in 
Archangel. 

The Protestants who seem to have been always on the alert for 
cases such as these (which happened frequently) rush into the house 
to kill Archangel, who only saves his life by jumping from a window. 
Balked of their victim, they fall (like theologians) on poor Baron 
Balguay and purge him of his heresy with their skeenes. 

The author says a skeene (esquin) is like an Albacete knife, and 
indeed it may be, for one is straight and one is crooked. Then, to 
free the land from Catholics, they kill the son, aged ten, who, as the 
father was a Protestant, most likely was one too; but when did ever 
theologians, when killing was to be done, haggle at trifles of that 
nature ? 

Having seen enough of Edinburgh and of the way they argued 
religious differences there, Archangel, disguised as a physician, goes to 
the province of Esterling, and there at once sets to convert the sound 
and heal the sick. 

Throughout the book these little ‘indications show that Archangel 
was a simple-minded honest fellow, doing what he thought his duty 
at all hazards. This, to my mind, appears so novel that I do not 
doubt it happened three hundred years ago. Though Padre Ajofrin 
never quotes a single word Archangel says, I fancy I can see him 
just as plainly as if, in the modern fashion, he had spoken pages and 
never done a thing worth doing. 

The cures he effected were quite wonderful, the author says, and 
then somewhat enigmatically observes he is unaware if Archangel 
had ever studied medicine. The fact he cured at all induces me to 
believe that perhaps he had but little previous knowledge. But be 
that as it may, the doctors of Esterling, all trade-unionists, look on 
his practising with great disfavour. Whether they thought him 
wanting in a knowledge of pathology, or that a Catholic had no right 
to doctor Protestants, does not appear, but anyhow they force him 
to leave Esterling and retire to Aberdon. Hardly arrived there, a 
royal messenger summons him to London, but whether to answer for 
his tampering with the faith of Aberdeen, or to ascertain whether he 
held a foreign medical degree, remains uncertain. Archangel, ever 
ready for a journey, starts at once, and at Torfechan, on the borders 
of the kingdom we are told, stays at an inn, in which he meets a 
nobleman, Baron de Cluni, an Englishman (sic), whom he converts, 
with all his retinue. Just about to start for London, he is taken ill 
with a fever, gets worse, and ends his journey and the journey of his 
life in 1637. 

By night the Catholics of the retinue of the Baron, with a priest 
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who happened to be in the neighbourhood disguised, carry the body, 
dressed in the Capuchin habit, and bury it in a wild and desert place 
in the hills, far from the dwellings of mankind. They mark the 
grave with a simple slab of slate, and water it with blood disguised 
in tears (sangre disimulada en lagrimas). 

Thus ends, says Padre Ajofrin, the life of him who in the world 
was called George Leslie (Jorge Lesleo), born to much honours, 
wealth, and titles, and in religion known as Father Archangel, and 
who passed his life in poverty, in journeyings, and in good works. 
From it we may learn, remarks the author, obedience, truthfulness, 
humility, and holy caution, and how ingenious is charity in God’s 
saints. They may be so, though for ‘ingenious charity’ somehow 
one seems not to be much ‘ enthused.’ 

What I discern is that Archangel was a simple-minded friar who 
did his duty as he thought he saw it, and did it for itself and not for 
honour or reward or hope of heaven, nor yet for fear of hell. I care 
but little that ‘ this servant of the Lord’ published a book divided in 
two parts and titled ‘De Potestate Pontificis Romani,’ and which the 
learned and ingenious Wadingo cites, or if he had written nothing ; 
I like him for his life of sturdy failure. 

Possibly in England and in Scotland, far from the dwellings of 
mankind, on hill and moor, there sleep under rough slates many 
who like Archangel struggled manfully to stop the march of time 
and bring back yesterday. Well, peace be with them. To me those 
lonely burial-places now forgotten, so silent, buried in mist and lost 
on hill, fit graves for those who fail, mean more than all the pomps of 
alabaster with due mendacious epitaph in church or synagogue. 

Now that Aberdeenshire is free from his assaults, and could we 
find it in Torfechan, over his deserted grave, even the Calvinist, I 
take it, would not refrain from saying with Padre Ajofrin, when 
thinking of the simple-minded Capuchin, ‘ Pretiosa in conspectu 
Domini est mors sanctorum ejus.’ 


R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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THE CONDUCT OF FRIENDSHIP 


‘Tis an intrepid hand that will stir this well-worn theme, or essay to 
throw fresh light upon a subject which has shared with its congener, 
love, the attention of the most observant minds since thought first 
found expression in literature. Yet, inasmuch as friendship and love 
are the fertilising streams without which the scene of life is no more 
than an arid, uninteresting plain—streams in which, unless the tra- 
veller can slake his thirst and bathe his limbs, the journey is but a 
cheerless, objectless toil, riches are but heaps of dazzling sand, and 
ambition is a disappointing mirage, it is impossible to reflect upon 
any human occasion, or estimate any achievement or circumstance of 
man without acknowledging these relations as the very source of 
earthly happiness. Charlotte Bronté expressed herself more feebly 
than was her wont when she put into the mouth of Jane Eyre the 
sentence, ‘There is no happiness like that of being loved by your 
fellow-creatures, and feeling that your presence is an addition to 
their comfort.’ It would have been more fully true to say that there 
is no happiness possible without it, for ‘ what no one with us shares 
seems scarce our own.’ 

It is far too late in the day to undertake inquiry into the abstract 
qualities of friendship an love; their analysis and explanation could 
hardly be carried further than has been done by philosophers in all 
ages. But it concerns us to watch how their nurture and conduct are 
affected by the altered conditions of society, its greater wealth, more 
diffused education, increasing numbers, and ease of locomotion ; for, 
although these two kinds of communion may be held to be of 
spontaneous origin, and not to be generated by any precision of fore- 
thought or sagacity of plan, yet they require constant cultivation to 
maintain them in vigour. Dr. Johnson observed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds: ‘If a man does not make new acquaintance as he ad- 
vances through life, he will very soon find himself alone. A man, 
sir, should keep his friendship in constant repair.’ To friendship 
and love alike may be applied the saying of one of Moliére’s Pré- 
cieuses: ‘ Les choses ne valent que ce qu’on les fait valoir.’ 

This may be held heresy in the matter of love. Turn we then to 
the consideration of friendship, seeing that it is less hazardous, more 
deliberate and less fleeting than, alas! the other has so often proved 
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to be. On the other hand, it is, of the two, the more difficult to 
define ; its colouring is less vivid, its outlines less distinct, its approach 
less perceptible, than those of passion. 

Cicero had this vagueness in view when he said that although a 
man is sure to be able to inform you accurately how many horses, 
oxen, sheep, he possesses, but question him as to the number of his 
friends, and his answer will be hesitating and indefinite: yet his 
friends might well be supposed to contribute more to his happiness 
than his cattle. But every man could declare how many women 
he was in love with: nay, if he were really in love, he would resent 
as impertinent or ridiculous the suggestion that there could be more 
than one. Not less absurd the Frenchman’s assertion that he was in 
love, he did not yet know with whom, but he was convinced that he 
was the victim of wne grande passion. 

There are men, though hardly are there women, who pass through 
life without friends, and there are men, and women more than men, 
who have never a sweetheart or lover. There are men, also, who 
change their friendships, not of design, but because of change in 
neighbourhood or occupation ; yet each such successive friendship 
may be genuine and warm, just as there are those who have been 
passionately in love with one woman after another. It is a common 
and fond belief that there can be but one true love in a life ; there is 
a less common, but not less fond, idea that first love is true love, and 
that all that follow are vain or base. It is more poetic, it ennobles 
and simplifies our conception of human nature, to hold this faith ; 
but the hard, resistless truth is otherwise: man—let the case against 
him be stated as harshly as possible—is prone to allow his thoughts 
and senses to be detached from his first sovereign, and the allegiance 
exacted from him in later years by her successor is just as complete 
and devoted as was paid to the other. Would that it were other- 
wise! for then much suffering would be saved to men and women. 
As in measles and scarlet fever, they might feel tolerable immunity 
after the first affliction. 

But even friendship—the more sober and rational kind of human 
intercourse—is not the simple matter it might be supposed to be. It 
is a holy thing, yet most capricious, and is no more under command 
of the will than faith. 

Montaigne, ruminating in his own deliciously frank and leisurely 
way over the origin of his intimacy with a dear friend, observes : 


If I am pressed to explain why I loved him, I feel that it can only be expressed 
by answering ‘ Because it was he, because it was I’ (parce que cestoit luy, parce 
que cestoit moy). 


They were the complement of each other, which implied not 
identity of character or inclination, but more nearly the reverse of it 
one mind supplying the deficiency of the other, and recruiting 
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itself from the abundance of that wherein it is conscious of short- 
coming. 

Nevertheless friendship is largely the outcome of circumstance. 
The pursuit of a common object, the neighbourhood of homes, com- 
munity of language and environment—if these are not indispensable 
to friendship, they are at least the accidents by which it is engendered 
and kept in being: it is, indeed, difficult to imagine living friend- 
ship without one or another of these conditions. The instance comes 
to mind at once of Horace Walpole and Horace Mann, who, although 
they never met for forty years, maintained a close and constant corre- 
spondence. But, perfect as this communion seems in print, one 
cannot but suspect the literary man of the world to have been posing 
in these letters as one of a pair of friends. Mann was useful to him as 
the recipient—the ‘ addressee ’—of letters which Walpole intended 
should be published some day, and spent much time in polishing and 
correcting long after they had been written. It was an artistic way 
of keeping a journal, obviating the tiresome egoism of that form of 
literary monologue and giving a spontaneous air to some of the most 
self-conscious pages that were ever penned. Walpole found it pos- 
sible during a long life of abundant leisure to keep up the tone 
of intimacy which had taken its rise between the two men when they 
were young ; but this is attributable rather to his literary skill than 
to the depth of his affection. 

They remain, these letters, among the most delightful pieces of 
English literature ; but, on the whole, they leave a painful impression 
on the reader. They are masterly, leisurely sketches of a scheming, 
sordid society, in which frequent drunkenness and coarse libertinism 
were reckoned no darker stains on a statesman’s private character 
than bribery and jobbery were on his public fame; and the limner 
of them was cynically content with the world as he found it, and in- 
different whether he should leave it any better.! 

Nevertheless, let us not do injustice to the ‘uncle of the late 
Earl of Orford.’ The solicitude he showed in exchanging thoughts 
with his friend deserves all admiration: it was the only means by 
which the warm tide of affection could have been kept flowing be- 
tween those who had been so long parted, without which it must 
have soon slackened and cooled. For friendship, though in its origin 
involuntary, will not endure without conscious cultivation. If the 
bond is to survive changes of circumstance, of proximity, of pursuit, 
of station in life, it must be sedulously lengthened or strengthened 
in adaptation to them. ‘Iam a bad correspondent,’ says one, and 
thinks he thereby excuses himself for not writing regularly to an 


* There is almost as much truth as exaggeration in Walpole’s summary of the state 
of things in the best society of his day: ‘There is no living in this country under 
20,0007. a year; not that that suffices, but it entitles one to ask for a pension for two 
or three lives.’ 
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-absent friend; but, in truth, that is no palliation for neglect of the 
only known means by which friendship may be made independent of 
separation. If friendship is silent, rest assured that it is dead. If 
two friends travel together, dine together, or are in any way asso- 
ciated, they must talk ; the very fact that they are friends ensures 
effortless conversation—the effort would be caused by attempting to 
keep silence, and, if successful, would very soon put an end to their 
friendship. It is true that when these two are at a distance from 
each other, a conscious effort is necessary to maintain communion ; 
but, inasmuch as the best correspondence is no more than written 
conversation, how slight is the effort required, how unpardonable, 
yet how frequent, is its neglect! The exertion of sitting down to 
write a sentence is certainly greater than that of uttering it, inas- 
much as literature is a weightier matter than speech; but the habit 
is easily acquired by Englishmen, who excel more often as writers 
than as orators. The secret of good letter-writing is the same as 
that of all good literature—the writer speaks because he has some- 
thing to say, not because he has to say something ; and who can have 
a friend without having something to say to him, and a constant 
wish to say it ? 

Novantes said that every Englishman was an island, and it is 
open to some Irishmen to add that every Scotchman is a cross 
between an island and a hedgehog. There are two causes which 
chiefly deter our countrymen from correspondence : first, their innate 
dread of épanchement (we have no exact equivalent for this term 
except the derisive slang ‘ gush’), and, second, their habitually care- 
less and inaccurate speech. Slipshod expressions pass muster in 
familiar conversation, but they do not afford agreeable reading. The 
greater the pity, for there is no people on earth who habitually 
entertain loftier thoughts, or are more capable of disinterested 
attachment, than the English. 

But there is another circumstance, peculiar to modern society, 
which tends as much as the extraordinary reserve of Englishmen to 
make the duration of friendship precarious—namely, the numerical 
increase of acquaintanceship. Never before in the history of the 
world has there been such a vast concourse of human beings as 
exists in and about London. A man’s acquaintance is numbered now- 
a-days not by the score, but by the hundred; and not only does the 
presence of such a multitude encourage the idea that if he loses one 
friend he can surely pick up two or three more, but it increases the 
effort necessary to retain the friends he has. The ceremony, once so 
scrupulously observed, of paying and receiving calls has been mightily 
relaxed ; indeed there are some people who affect to be smart in 
virtue of having forsworn altogether the time-honoured custom. The 
decay of morning calls as a source of social enjoyment may not be 
cause for regret, but it is a sign that society is becoming so huge that 
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additional care is required to preserve acquaintanceship and even friend- 
ship. There is an amusing exaggeration of the ease of finding new 
friends related in the life of the author of Friends in Council. Sir 
Arthur Helps, than whom no one ever cared less for the pleasures of the 
table, observed one day to C. V. Bayley, a noted -bon vivant, that he 
thought dinners were a bore. ‘My dear Helps,’ replied Bayley, ‘I 
entirely disagree; I would rather lose a friend than a dinner, for if 
I lose a friend, I can go down to the club and get another; whereas 
if I lose a dinner, the misfortune is irreparable, for nobody can eat 
two dinners on the same day.’ 

In these observations it will be observed that reference is chiefly 
made to persons of the wealthier and leisurely class, because it is they 
who have the best opportunities of selecting and cultivating friend- 
ships. It is not that they are endowed with finer feelings or 
capable of more intense affection—nothing can be further from the 
truth ; but a life of toil absorbs so much physical energy as to leave 
little more than a capacity for fellowship, which is rarely intense 
enough to rankas friendship. The chances of employment expose all 
acquaintanceship among the working classes to sudden rupture; to 
maintain close correspondence thereafter is forbidden alike by habit 
and want of leisure; and in the evening of life, when the drooping 
frame brings a man to involuntary, unwelcome repose, too often it is 
the case that the vital powers have run so low as to be incapable of 
expansion in intercourse with those who might have been his friends ; 
all he wants is to be let alone. A Royal Commission was appointed 
lately to inquire into the condition of the aged poor, and devise 
means, if possible, to improve it. Among other subjects, evidence 
was taken on the practice of Boards of Guardians in dealing with old 
married couples who find their way into the workhouse. Under the 
law as it used to be, husband and wife were placed in separate wards ; 
but, as this seemed a harsh proceeding, the law was amended not 
long ago so as to give the Guardians power to lodge aged couples 
together. A witness of long experience in the administration of the 
Poor Law was asked if the poor folk valued the privilege of living 
together in the workhouse. 


‘In the case of an aged man and wife entering the workhouse’ (was the question), 
‘do you find that they prefer to live together or to live separate ?’ 

‘As a rule, they prefer to live separate. When an aged married couple come 
into the workhouse I desire the master to let me know . . . and I will go and see 
them, “ Well,” I will say, “ you are not in the rooms which are specially built, 
furnished, and everything else for you.” The answer of the woman probably is, “ I 
have had enough o’ he;” and very often it is the other way, “I have had enough 
0’ she.” It is more often on that side.’ 


There is a pathetic lesson in such an experience. Friendship, 
even between husband and wife, must be cultivated, and cultivation 
implies leisure—a luxury denied to the lower working classes. 
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Comrades as these people have been in the long battle of life, the 
hardships of conflict seem to have strained out of their nature all 
capacity for the sweetness of fellowship, all desire save to get rid of 
worry and be at rest. They remain to one another but a surly, 
stupid old man, and a querulous, ugly old woman; in neither case 
the kind of associate one would choose for relaxation. Yet had their 
lot been less hard—had there been intervals of drudgery when 
they could have talked over bygone days and devised plans for their 
common future, such pauses would have been links in a long chain, 
leading them back in memory to the dewy evenings when they used 
to meet in the green loaning and wander arm-locked through half 
the summer night. Truly we are creatures of circumstance, and the 
playthings of fate ; truly Dives receives good things in his life-time 
and Lazarus evil things, and it is hard to believe in the justice 
which not only awards purple and fine linen and sumptuous 
daily fare to one and fallen crumbs to the other, but also denies to 
the poor man the opportunity of cherishing that kind of intercourse 
which sweetens the harshest fortune. ‘The gods are just,’ insisted 
Dryden. 


But how can finite measure infinite ? 

Reason ! alas, it does not show itself. 

Yet man, vain man, would with his short lined plummet 
Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly justice. 

Whatever is, is in its causes just, 

Since all things are by fate. But purblind man 

Sees but a part o’ the chain, the nearest links, 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam 

That poises all above. 


The parable of the Sower, like many of the poignant illustrations 
used by Christ to bring home doctrine to his hearers, has a far wider 
application than merely to the preaching of the Word. All acquaint- 
anceship carries in it the seed of lasting friendship, but very little of 
it reaches good soil, where, favoured by the seasons, it may bring 
forth fruit. The most familiar friendships in a man’s life are those 
sown in the natural seed-time—boyhood and youth—but though his 
schoolfellows may have been numbered by the hundred, those of them 
that become his fast friends may be counted on his fingers—most 
often on the fingers of one hand. The seeds of friendship scattered 
by the poor man fall, for the most part, ‘upon stony places where 
they have not much earth.’ The young growth flourishes apace, but 
when the sun is up-—when the daily task is set and the whole strength 
of the man is wanted to keep body and soul together—it withers 
away. Political economists shake their heads at the agitation for an 
eight hours’ day; but, looked at from the workman’s point of view, it 
has aspects which are worthy of consideration. People are never 
done extolling the blessedness of work, and within reasonable limits 
it is undoubtedly a priceless meditine: but beyond these limits it is 
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a curse, for it deprives a man of the power of cultivating friendship. 
Bacon’s aspiration was probably not far amiss, for a life of leisure 
without loitering. That seems to define the lot most favourable to 
the development and endurance of friendship, affording opportunity 
to cultivate acquaintance, the chance of common employment, the 
indulgence of like tastes, the pursuit of a common aim, without the 
lassitude and petulance sure to spring from idleness. Love may be— 
nay, must be, idle, at least on one side; but friendship shall be ever 
stirring and active: love, irrational and wayward, may be content 
with faith, but friendship cries, ‘ Show me thy works !’ 

If the poor man’s crop of friendship is burnt up because it has 
‘no deepness of earth,’ the leisured man’s seedlings often fare no 
better, because of the thorns which spring up and choke them. The 
very multitude of his acquaintance, as has been shown, is a hindrance 
to close friendship, so that Charles Lamb spoke truly of the rarity of 
early friendship enduring into middle age :— 


Oh! it is pleasant as it is rare to find the same arm linked in yours at forty 
which at thirteen helped it to turn over the Cicero de Amicitia, or some other tale 
of antique friendship, which the young heart even then was burning to anticipate. 


Yet it might be otherwise. There are many thousands of young 

men of means in this country with nothing to do, or, at any rate, who 

do nothing, because they are not compelled to earn a living. They 

are, for the most part, amiable, good to look on, well-bred, well- 

groomed, fairly well-mannered, and capable, if the necessity arose, of 
doing brave service in the field. They have been at schools selected 

as the likeliest to afford them—not the best education, but the best 
set of friends for life. What are they doing to secure friendship? 

Nothing—it is said advisedly, nothing. Take one of them who is 

devoted to fox-hunting. In most cases, that takes him out of his 

own county for at least half the year, another quarter of the year is 

spent in London; then a month or two in Scotland or a few weeks at 

Monte Carlo leave him little time to cultivate the acquaintance of 
those who would be his country neighbours if he were ever at home. 

But, after all, perhaps that matters the less because, as every one 

knows, there are no friendships so intimate as those of hunting 

men. His lot is surely one of the brightest than can befall a young 

fellow. 

Presently there comes a change; he falls in love and marries, or 
he loses his nerve, or some of his money, gives up hunting and sells 
his horses. What becomes then of his hunting friends? Fora time 
he may keep on with the old set, but néither he nor they know what 
it is to exert themselves for one another; they find less and less in 
common ; a vacant place is soon filled up, and when he arrives at 
middle age he finds himself ‘ out of it,’ and perhaps becomes a bit of 
& bore. Unless he is lucky enough to find domestic consolation, it is 
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strange if there does not come home tohim the reflection of the 
Princesse,de Belgiojoso : ‘I cannot imagine what joy there can be in 
living when the eyes of others no longer look love into ours.’ 

This is perhaps an extreme case, but most of us will have no diffi- 
culty in remembering plenty of men on the down grade of years, who 
own not a single friend for whom they would make a sacrifice, or who 
would make a sacrifice for them. In friendship, as in love, the test 
of reality is the readiness to sacrifice—sacrifice of time, of money, of 
exertion, or whatever else. Sacrifice lies at the root of the primitive 
idea of devotion. Fashionable hospitality has travelled a long way 
from the original scheme ; modern hosts fill their houses with those 
who are likely to amuse them or be useful to them, but of old no 
sacrifice was considered too costly to make for a guest. A traveller, 
so the story runs, arriving late at an Irish harper’s cabin, asked for 
supper and shelter. There was no fuel in the house and outside all 
was drenched with rain: the only dry combustible was the poor man’s 
beloved harp—his only means of living, but he did not hesitate to 
condemn it to the flames in order to.cook a meal for the wayfarer. 
Imagine one of our Amphitryons making a bonfire of his Erard or 
Steinway grand for a like purpose. 

But whatever may be the cost of friendship to one side or the 
other, it is of its very nature that a debtor and creditor account is 
out of the question, and this not the less because in friendship, as in 
love, il y a toujours un qui embrasse, et l'autre qui tend la joue. 

The pursuit of literature is sometimes supposed to be more pro- 
ductive of friendship than other occupations; but that is probably 
because quill-drivers prattle more about their affairs than is the 
fashion of other folk, and it is their business to give a dramatic or 
romantic cast to things which in reality are sober and even tedious. 
The coffee-house wits of the eighteenth century, though they depicted 
each other sweetly enough in literary miniatures, were often bored 
with their own society, and the narrative of their intercourse, which 
sparkles so brightly on their pages, is but the reflection of their 
happier moments enhanced by the kindly office of memory. The 
quarrels of authors are at least as conspicuous as their friendships. 
The fact is, that literary men as a class are less dependent on friend- 
ship than almost any other; they are patient of solitude, for their 
occupation is a solitary one; and there are not many natures s0 
elastic as Sir Walter Scott’s, who was as much at home to living men 
and women as he was among his library shelves, and coveted com- 
panionship of flesh and blood not less ardently than he did the luxury 
of study. Sydney Smith spoke impatiently of “Macaulay as ‘a book 
in breeches,’ There is a quaint passage in a very quaint book by 
Anatole France—La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque—in which one 
of the characters who frequent that house of modest entertainment 
and motley intercourse prescribes letters as a remedy for afflicted 
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love ; and another, while admitting that may be true enough, doubts 
if they are any cure for an empty belly. 


‘Ainsi donc’ (répliqua l’abbé), ‘le faut-il former aux bonnes lettres, qui sont 
Yhonneur de homme, la consolation de la vie et le reméde & tous les maux, méme 
4 ceux de l’amour, ainsi que l’affirme le poéte Théocrite.’ 

‘Tout rotisseur que je suis,’ répondit mon pére, ‘ j’estime le savoir et je veux 
bien croire qu’il est, comme dit Votre Grace, un reméde a l'amour, Mais je ne 
crois pas qu’il soit un reméde 4 la faim.’ 


The literary, like the artistic, temperament is prone to jealousy 
and its ancillary, suspicion. Where there is suspicion there is no 
place for confidence, and without confidence there can be no true 
friendship. Hence the most memorable literary friendships are those 
where one was content to be beyond question subordinate to the 
other. There be those who profanely hold that the delight of lovers 
arises entirely from the flattery of mutual preference ; and this is 
undoubtedly one of the legitimate gratifications of friendship. I am 
pleased that my friend should prefer my society to that of many 
other men, and it is extremely pleasant to me when he shows that 
itis so. Soin the case of the historic friendship of Johnson and 
Boswell, each was agreeably flattered" by the attention of the other. 
Johnson’s appetite for admiration was insatiable; Boswell had an 
inexhaustible supply at the disposal of his hero, and felt amply repaid 
by the credit of associating with one whom he invested with the 
attributes of a demigod. How savagely, yet eloquently, the great 
man resented indifference to his talents was shown in his memorable 
letter to Lord Chesterfield :— 


The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it been 
early, had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent and. cannot 
enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not 
want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as 
owing that to a patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 


Johnson never forgave the slight he had received, or fancied he 
had received, and years afterwards when Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
to his Son were published, he condemned them as teaching ‘the 
morals of a whore, and the manners of a dancing-master.’ 

Johnson used often to deplore the neglect to nourish affection 
between those who ought to be and might be the closest friends, 
In a letter to Mr. Bennet Langton he said :— 


You are busy in acquiring and in communicating knowledge, and while you 
are studying, enjoy the end of study by making. others wiser and happier. I was 
much pleased with the tale you told me of being tutor to your sisters. I, who 
have no sisters nor brothers, look with some degree of innocent envy on those who 
may be said to be born to be friends, and cannot see without wonder how rarely 
that native union is afterwards regarded. It sometimes happens, indeed, that 
some supervenient cause of discord may overpower the original amity, but it seems 
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to me more frequently thrown away with levity, or lost by negligence, than 
destroyed by injury or violence. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive analysis of friendship would be, 
after all, no more, than an expansion of one of the most eloquent 
essays ever penned—one of which constant repetition through nearly 
two thousand years has not prevailed to smirch the freshness, nor the 
changed conditions of human society to darken the significance—that 
part of his Epistle to the Corinthians in which St. Paul explains the 
attributes of charity. Our ears have become enamoured of its rhythm, 
which is lost in replacing the Latin word ‘charity’ by the more 
literal, yet ambiguous, English monosyllable ‘ love ;’ but indeed the 
sense is hardly less full if friendship be read throughout this chapter. 
What can be said of friendship more than that it suffereth long and 
is kind, envieth not, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

Of all the pieces of political pedantry that ever have been per- 
petrated, none has exceeded that clause in the code of St. Just 
which abolished marriage as a sacrament and substituted friendship, 
ordaining it a public institution. Every citizen on coming of full 
age was to be bound to make legal declaration of his friends, and if 
he had none he was to suffer banishment; on the other hand, those 
whom he proclaimed his friends were to be held responsible for his 
conduct, and if he committed a crime then they were to be banished. 
Thus was every citizen to be placed between the devil end the deep 
sea: if he could announce no friendships, he would be punished ; if 
one of those who claimed his friendship were to break the law, the 
punishment would fall upon himself. 


Hitherto account has been taken only of friendship between man 
and man, and an attempt has been made to show that it is of a pro- 
found, yet delicate nature; much greater are the hazards besetting 
that of man and woman. The difference of sex, in itself a well-nigh 
insuperable hindrance to disinterested attachment between persons 
of nearly the same age, is accentuated in youth by difference of 
education, and in maturity by limitation of aim and scope. How far 
the first is necessary may be matter for reflection, and the last opens 
up a disputed field on which one may have neither the occasion nor 
the wish to enter. Let it be granted for the sake of peace that it is 
no more reasonable to forbid a woman to sit in Parliament because 
she is born to have children than it would be to forbid a man because 
he is born to have the gout. The kind of woman who shows herself 
aggrieved because the present laws prevent her entering Parliament 
or the County Council may have just cause of complaint, but in 
proportion as she is earnest in making it known she parts with her 
indefinable charm and becomes an individual with whom a man is 
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more likely to find himself in competition than in intimacy. The 
problem of friendship between them is not one that will probably 
arise for settlement. 

Nevertheless, this exclusion, for good or ill, of women from public 
life, from politics and commerce—from the arena, namely, wherein men 
most often measure their strength—shears away, as between man 
and woman, a great province of employment in which the woman’s 
interest can never be other than altruistic. Of course there is much 
literal truth in the apparently cynical saying that most men who 
enter Parliament do so to please their wives, who want to go to 
London. It is as true now as when Horace Walpole wrote to Horace 
Mann—‘ I revive after being in London for an hour or two like a 
member of Parliament’s wife,’ and it derives support from the well- 
known fact that there is a smaller proportion of bachelors in the 
House of Commons than in any other profession or assembly of men. 
In that sense, indeed, a wife’s interest in her husband’s occupation is 
not pure altruism, but then the matter under consideration is not 
the close fellowship which ought to and often does unite the aims 
of husband and wife, but the possibility of friendship between 
unattached men and women, and the extent to which it is interfered 
with by the exclusion of women from those occupations which men 
pursue with most ardour. Husband and wife naturally have many 
common material interests, it is an unnatural state of matters when 
they have not, and if, in addition, they share intellectual or spiritual 
views, so much the better; they will be bound by a closer tie. 

But it is otherwise with man and woman who, though not in 
wedlock, feel that mutual attraction which sometimes proves strong 
enough between persons of the same sex to overcome the obstacles of 
difference in education and object in life. The difficulty of education 
lies on the threshold, though its force is not generally felt till after 
some length of acquaintance. In the early days a man and woman 
who suit each other will find plenty of suggestion for the exchange of 
thought in the outward aspect of things; the glow of summer suns, 
the changeful moods of Nature, the simpler impressions of art, the 
doings of other people, fondness for animals ; but as they are longer 
acquainted, one or other, or both of them, will seek further into the 
nature of things and speculate about the hidden springs of motive, 
the range of understanding, the laws of the physical and spiritual world. 
When these are reached the friends are very apt to part company ; 
either they take diverging paths or else one lags too far behind the 
other to keep up companionship. 

The man, so far as he has retained anything of his schoolboy 
tasks, is conscious of a voice in inanimate things which finds no 
sympathetic echo in the woman, for from her the Greek poets have 
been sedulously sealed away. His deepest thoughts have a tinge of 
classical melancholy, which is as far as possible from the tone imparted 
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by a girl’s education ; she cannot comprehend his allusions, for indeed- 


such sentiment is inexplicable except by common understanding, and 
she is apt to be shocked by the semi-paganism of such lines as these : 
Sad eyes! the blue sea laughs as heretofore, 
Ah! singing birds, your happy music pour ; 
Ah! poets, leave the sordid earth awhile, 
Fill to those ancient gods we still adore, 
It may be we shall touch the happy isle. 


The whole scheme of a boy’s education (as distinct from instruc- 
tion) has been laid apart from the girl’s ; except some recollection of 
arithmetic and grammar, they retain no common impression of what 
they have learnt ; their heads have been differently handled, their 
thoughts run in a different mould—what wonder, then, if there is 
found to be a centrifugal force in their intercourse—a lack of harmony 
without which friendship is not ? 

Failing education, some help may be derived from instruction in 
the same subjects, It is still the case that in this country it is the 
rule that girls—the exception that boys—should be instructed in 
music. A man and woman equally accomplished in this art, and 
understanding music enough to be capable of thoroughly enjoying it, 
have a common ground on which lasting friendship may be, and often 
has been, established; but, failing some such convenient excuse for 
intercourse, the young growth is very apt to wither away because 
‘there is no deepness of earth.’ 

But there is another respect in which the training of young 
people of the wealthier class not only builds up a barrier between 
their lives, but sends the whole current of their thoughts into separ- 
ate channels. From the day a boy goes to school he is aware of the 
existence of a certain kind of evil of which a girl never suspects the 
existence until she has grown up. The boy knows it is evil, but he 
learns also that in the eyes of the world there is no disgrace incurred 
if it is yielded to; that, on the contrary, public opinion condones it. 
It is the subject of constant conversation among the young, andoften of 
arch allusion among older men, and thus, unless he is of peculiar 
constitution, it occupies a great deal of his thoughts. The finger 
cannot be laid on any circumstance of modern society which so com- 
pletely severs the outset in life and separates the tone of mind of the 
two sexes. And it endures through life ; for though a woman’s purity 
is acknowledged to be beautiful and worthy of worship, it is held to 
be inevitable—looked for as matter of course, like the purity of a 
crystal. We prize it, but we do not wonder at it, for it is secured by 
sedulous training and the habit of watchfulness; it implies no mortal 
encounter with evil. But a man’s purity does stir our marvel, for it 
means a living martyrdom. It is like a soaring Alp, now gleaming 
cold and wan above us, through rifts of cloud, and anon glistening 
far, very far off, on the sunlit horizon. 
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What wonder, then, if lives thus set moving upon different planes 
and fenced off by different social codes of morality, should very rarely 
link themselves in the golden band of friendship ? The chances against 
this happening would probably not be lessened by the plan advocated 
by some people of letting women compete with men in the profes- 
sions. There is some truth in the French philosopher's observa- 
tion : ‘ Les femmes doivent la moitié de leur supériorité 4 cet avantage 
de n’avoir point de profession.’ 

But it must be admitted that one great difficulty in the way of 
friendship between man and woman would be got over if women took 
part in the business of the law, politics, and commerce. A recent 
decision of the Geographical Society, whereby women were excluded 
from Fellowships in that learned body, does not point to any innova- 
tion in this respect, or to a state of things in which the two sexes 
would meet in natural intercourse day by day. As matters stand 
now, in order to cultivate friendship with a woman, a man has to 
make special arrangements to meet her—at least they would be called 
arrangements if they were made with another man, but being made 
with a woman they are spitefully classed as assignations—a term of 
sinister meaning, ‘One must often. consider,’ said Helps, ‘not what 
the wise think, but what the foolish will say.’ 

It is only fair to admit, however, that the wise and foolish would 
very likely come to the same conclusion in this matter—namely, that 
in attempting to lay the foundations of friendship by these means, a 
man and woman stand in imminent peril of a far more serious state 
of affairs. A woman’s beauty is, after all, the most formidable of all 
barriers to disinterested friendship. 

Beauty, my lord, ’tis the worst part of woman, 
A poor weak thing, assaulted every hour 

By creeping minutes of defacing time ; 

A superticies, which each breath of care 
Blasts off, and every humorous stream of grief 
Washeth away as rain doth winter snow. 


When love comes in at the door, friendship flies out of the window, 
and seldom finds its way back. Not often from the ashes of a dead 
love will the pheenix of friendship arise; commonly the only form 
that stirs there is the pale brooding ghost of departed bliss—the 
only sound that moves, the sigh of shattered faith. ‘Nay but,’ says 
one, ‘there are many instances in disproof of that. Take Madame 
Récamier, for instance; did she not turn many of her lovers into 
friends, and did they not live for years in perfect amity?’ Well, 
she claimed to have done so, but it is difficult to believe that she 
did not feed their attachment with thin, delusive hopes. It costs so 
little effort to send a tender glance from eyes so eloquent as hers ; 
and though la belle Juliette affected to ignore the source of her 
power, none knew better than she that it lay in her beauty. She 
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imadvertently betrayed that, when, one day in her declining years, 
somebody complimented her on retaining her good looks so long :— 
Oh, ma chére amie (she said), il n’y a plus d'llusion 4 se faire. Du jour oi 


j'ai vu que les petits Savoyards dans la rue ne se retournaient plus, j’ai compris 
que tout était fini. 


Madame Récamier—beautiful, accomplished, gentle and sympa- 
thetic, was absolutely passionless,? but had a never-resting desire to 
please. Witness her behaviour with Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
nephew of Frederick the Great, during his imprisonment at Geneva 
in 1807. He was then nine-and-twenty. Fourteen years previously 
she had entered into the ghost of a marriage with a man twenty- 
seven years older than herself, and they had never thereafter lived 
together as husband and wife. For three months she permitted the 
Prince to pay ardent court to her, and at length yielded so far as to 
write and ask her husband’s consent to a divorce in order that she 
might marry her lover. And then when this husband, who had 
never suffered his marriage to interfere with his business, his 
pleasures, his punctual attendance at the incessant guillotine orgies 
of the Reign of Terror, a husband who had exercised none of a 
husband’s rights or duties, whom she had not seen for years—when 
this nominal husband wrote a cold assent, coupled with a whining 
remonstrance on the ground of his own kindness to her as a child, 


and reminding her that it was her own susceptibilities and repug- 
nance that had prevented him making their marriage indissoluble, 
and caused the peculiar nature of the relations between them, she 
drew back in terror from the only course which could have brought 
happiness to the Prince and honour to herself, and at last, after 
keeping him in suspense for more than a year, wrote him a letter 
intended to extinguish his hope.’ 


2 *Tandis que la femme aimée, au cceur pudique, confiante et sans désir, est 
assez comblée de voir a cété d'elle son ami, de lui abandonner au plus sa main pour 
an instant, et de le traiter comme une sceur, sa sceur chérie, l"homme, fut-il doué du 
ciel comme Abel ou Jean, souffre inévitablement en secret de sa position incompléte 
et fausse ; il se sent blessé dans sa nature secondaire, sourdement grondante, agressive ; 
les moments en apparence les plus harmonieux lui deviennent vite une douleur, un 
péril, une honte ; de 1a les retours irrités et cruels.’— Volupté : Sainte-Beuve. 

* ‘Le Prince Auguste, bourrelé d’inquiétudes, tomba malade ; une affection grave, 
la rougeole, le mit dans un grand danger. Madame Récamier, de son cété, revenue 
dans sa famille, pesait avec plus de'sang-froid et une raison plus libre toutes les 
chances, toutes les séductions, tous les inconvénients de l'avenir qui lui était offert. 
Pénétrée de la plus profonde reconnaissance pour la loyale tendresse et le dévouement 
du Prince Auguste, elle sentait bien, en sondant son propre cceur, qu’elle ne répondrait 
qu’imparfaitement a l’ardeur des sentiments qu'elle inspirait, et sa délicatesse se 
troublait a la pensée d’accepter un aussi considérable sacrifice d’un homme auquel 
elle ne rendrait pas en échange un attachement égal au sien. Ses scrupules religieux, 
que le langage d'une passion profonde ne faisait point taire en présence du prince, 
s’étaient fortifiés par la réflexion ; l’effet de la rupture de son mariage sur le public 
l%pouvantait, et l'idée de quitter 4 jamais son pays ne lui causait pas moins d’effroi. 
Elle écrivit donc au Prince Auguste une lettre qui devait lui dter toute espérance.* 
Souvenirs et Correspondance de Madame Récamier, i. 145. 
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There is something almost forbidding in the cool calculation with 
which she counted the debit and credit of the Prince’s proposal. 
One is not disposed to judge a woman harshly in the matter of 
flirtation—when the account comes to be reckoned up between the 
two sexes, there will be found a heavy balance of reparation due by 
man—but the history of these spring months at Geneva is not 
pleasant reading; one watches this pair in their daily excursions 
along the shores of the lake, or floating on its limpid waters, one of 
them paying the tribute of a warm, generous nature, the other 
content to receive it, but unready to give anything in exchange. 
The story goes on too long not to have a different ending ; it cannot 
be right that a noble nature should be encouraged to prostrate itself 
so entirely before another, and be cheated of its legitimate reward. 

Madame Récamier was incapable of love, and, graceful figure 
though she be, moving among the blood-steeped personalities of that 
woful time, she is too careful in preserving her balance, too little 
forgetful of herself, to suffer us to dwell affectionately on her 
memory.‘ David’s portrait has faithfully preserved that charm which 
drew so many men towards her, but it would move us more deeply if 
we knew that she had lived for another rather than for herself. 

Nevertheless there is another and a nobler aspect of this woman’s 
character and conduct—a judgment on her motives under which, 
though her treatment of Prince Augustus cannot be condoned, it 
appears in painful contrast with her usual integrity. It is clear that 
she wished to form with the men whom her beauty brought to her 
feet—with Ballanche, the Montmorencis, Chateaubriand, and others 
—a durable friendship, over which the clouds of passion should cast 
no shade, to breathe with them a rarer atmosphere than masculine 
nature can commonly endure. Ballanche, in one of his early letters 
to Madame Récamier, showed that he had penetrated the secret of 
her relations with his own sex :-— 

Vous étiez primitivement une Antigone, dont on a voulu, & toute force, faire 

une Armide. On y a mal réussi: nul ne peut mentir a sa propre nature. 
Not the less keen was the anguish she inflicted on those men 
than if she had been a heartless coquette. She was an old woman 
when Chateaubriand moaned in language far more sincere than 
compliment :— 


Gardez-vous bien mon souvenir. Je n’aiqu’un seul espoir gravé dans mon coeur 
—c’est de vous revoir. 








* «Je poserai donc la question, ou plutét elle se pose d’elle-méme malgré moi pour 
Madame Récamier, et pour elle comme pour Madame de Maintenon, comme ponr 
Madame de Sévigné (la Madame de Sévigné non encore mére); je répondrai hardi- 
ment: Non. Non, elle n’a jamais aimé de passion et de flamme; mais cet immense 
besoin d’aimer que porte en elle toute me tendre se changeait pour elle en un infini 
besoin de plaire, ou mieux d’étre aimée, et en une volonté active, en un fervent désir 
de payer tout cela en bonté.’—Sainte-Beuve. 
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So it is probably just to credit Madame Récamier with a degree of 
success in an attempt, which many others have tried ineffectually, to 
convert lovers into friends—an attempt which is far less hopeful when 
the passion has been mutual.: When one of a pair of lovers grows 
cold, the other feels the solid earth melt away beneath his feet. 
Confidence, as essential to friendship as it is inseparable from love, is 
utterly destroyed for the time, and it is rare indeed that the temper 
of the discarded one is so plastic as to admit of its restoration. Let 
it be supposed that it is the woman who has changed ; like Madame 
Récamier she may wish to retain her old lover as a friend, but how 
great are the difficulties to be surmounted—how rarely is it possible 
for the pair to settle down into new relations! Even if she has not 
deserted him for another, the man’s confidence has sustained a shock 
which most often provesa death-blow. There seems to be no foothold 
for trust, no material left out of which to construct friendship. His 
sorely wounded vanity aiso embitters him ; for a man is a sensitive 
vain animal, and it testifies strangely to the peculiar nature of his 
anity that you shall hardly find a man with so mean a body or so 
exalted a mind, that he will prefer that a woman should distinguish 
him more for his mental than his physical qualities. There is no 
man, in short, who, being in love and therefore anxious to appear at 
his best, will not be at greater pains to conceal his baldness than 
display his intellectual powers. Yet it is rare for an Englishwoman 
to consider a man’s person as anything more important than an 
envelope for the mind. 

On the whole, however, it is perhaps more often the one who has 
been deceived than the deceiver who will remain most anxious to 
make friends. 


Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong. 


The discarded one will be only too ready for reconciliation, for 
hope dies hard, and it is long before he can persuade himself that 
things may not be again as they have been before. 

But we are insensibly being drawn into a dissertation on love, 
which only concerns our present purpose in so far as it affects the 
prospects of friendship. 

Happy are they (and they are many) whom circumstances have 
allowed to slip imperceptibly from the relation of lovers into that of 
friends, to whom sadness only comes from the thought expressed by 
Hartley Coleridge :— 

We only meet on earth 
That we may know how sad it is to part. 


Man cannot enjoy supreme happiness here without running the 
terrible risk of surviving it. ‘It is a hazardous kind of happiness, 
Mr, Andrew Lang has written, ‘that attends great affection. Your 
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capital is always at the mercy of failures, of death, of jealousy, of 
estrangement.’ 

Circumstances may prove too strong for us, and we may lose that 
which we rightly prize most highly. But let us not earn the bitter- 
ness of losing it through neglect of the simple means which tend to 
secure it, for that is what brings some of us to long to pass a 
sponge over the record: ay, or to lay a cloth wet with tears so 
closely over the features of the past that it shall never breathe 
again. Yet we cannot afford to look no more on the departed: we 
shall never see the like of it again here below. 

Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more; 


No after friendships e’er can raise 
The endearments of our early days. 


If we were to forget them, what sweetness would be left in life? 
We profess our belief in a Sun of Righteousness, but all that is known 
of the sunrise to many of us in this murk valley of the Shadow of 
Death is the brightness reflected from the faces of those who have 
reached a higher standing than it seems possible for us ever to do. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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‘LA JEUNE BELGIQUE 


LireraRY Paris has of late been distraught, and is indeed still 
seriously exercised, by the real or imaginary hurt to French literature 
from the so-called invasion des barbares. 

With one accord—since the recent effervescence concerning the 
fantastic cult of Walt Whitman by a band of young writers, who 
would not read the American poet if they could, and know him only 
by a few haphazard translations—the foe has been indicated in the 
north-east : l’ennemi, c’est le Belge ! 

The storm has been brewing for some time: practically, since the 
inauguration of the new literary movement in Belgium which began 
about 1880. A year or two ago it seemed as though this storm were 
about to pass into halcyon weather, for the ear of literary Paris was 
charmed by the praises of M. Octave Mirbeau for a young Belgian 
writer, one Maurice Maeterlinck. But the inevitable revolt came. 
It might have been postponed, had not Maeterlinck’s dramas been 
enacted on the Parisian stage. The literary Parisian can stand much 
in the way of novelty, but he is as sensitive to dramatic proprieties 
as a young widow to the attitude of men. The ‘wrath of Lutece’ 
has come forth to challenge and vanquish Belgian assurance. The 
Belgic national ideal is crucified in the martyred reputation of M. 
Maeterlinck. A year or two ago this representative Franco-Fleming 
was a hero in Paris. He was credited with more of the deep world- 
sorrow than the author of Hamlet: he had more romance than the 
author of Romeo and Juliet. Now he is a barbarian, a foreigner, a 
Teutonic dreamer, a tiresome person whose chosen tongue happens 
to be French, but whose mind is Flemish, whose manner is Walloon: 
a mediocrity, and—for there is depth beneath depth—a Belgian 
mediocrity ! 

The actual aspect of what Frangois Coppée calls la maladie 
septentrionale, however, is surely indicative of a condition of tem- 
porary disturbance merely. ‘L’exotisme c’est tout-a-l’heure une 
curiosité normale et fortifiante.’ 

‘Aprés Tolstoi, Ibsen: aprés Ibsen, Strindberg: aprés Strindberg, 
Maeterlinck ’—this is the dolorous refrain of that literary provestant, 
M. Pessard. The polemic indulged in by him and his more eminent 
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confrerés, MM. Francois Coppée, Lemaitre, Theuriet, Barrés, and 
Francisque Sarcey against M. Maeterlinck is in reality directed 
against the restlessly alert, active, even revolutionary band of young 
writers known, more or less appropriately, by the collective designation 
la jeune Belgique. 

An influential band of Belgic writers exists, then? To many the 
information will doubtless have the attraction of novelty. We have 
all heard of Maurice Maeterlinck : a few know that one of the most 
remarkable of living realists, Georges Eekhoud, writes now in 
Flemish, now in French, but always in passionate accord with the 
racial and national Belgic sentiment. Of the rest, most of us know 
nothing. The name of the late Emile de Laveleye is familiar, but 
as that of a publicist or occasional critic, not as that of a man of 
letters in the strict use of the term. 

For more than a decade, as it happens, an interesting and 
highly significant literary movement has evolved in Belgium. 
This renaissance, for such it is, is quite distinct from the slowly 
waning Flemish literary revival which took on a new vitality 
about the time of the Franco-German conflict ; and, on the other 
hand, from the somewhat insipid ‘French tradition,’ which has the 
actual or partly imaginary status of official and conservative recog- 
nition. 

This movement, be it noted, arose under conditions and in cir- 
cumstances practically similar to those which determined in France 
the foundation of the famous Parnasse of 1866. The aim of the 
Belgic, as of the French Parnassiens was, in the words of one of the 
most noteworthy, not to create a particular poetic school, but to 
bring about a reaction against literary ignorance, disorder, and 
general backbonelessness (amorphisme ambiant): not to open a 
little private chapel, but to clear and garnish afresh ‘la grande église 
ou régnent la religion désintéressée de l'art et le respect de la forme.’ ! 
This brotherhood of a Parnasse belgique has naturally had its schisms 
and defections. Its latest apologist, M. Gilkin, admits this ; but he 
adds that since 1887 (when La Parnasse de la Jeune Belgique was 
published) the group of new men has remained almost intact, and is 
proud of having maintained steadfastly the demands of the funda- 
mental laws of French poetry without hurt to, or transformation of, 
those particular aspects and methods of thought and sentiment 
characteristic of every patriotic Belgian—the legacy of his race, of 
his northern climate, and of that political condition which has given 
his country an intermediate situation between the most powerful, 


1 Once more, alack, the inability to see ourselves as others see us. Thus, M. 
Jules Lemaitre (writing in 1885): ‘* Bien plus, je crois que l’ignorance de beaucoup de 
jeunes écrivains est une des causes de leur originalité—je le dis sans raillerie. . . . 
Ce sont en réalité des primitifs, des sauvages—mais des sauvages 4 la fin d'une vicille 
Civilisation et avec des nerfs trés délicats.’ 
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as well as the most occidental, of the Latin peoples, and the most 
potent of the Germanic races. 

The Belgians claim that they are producing a national literature, 
Many influential French critics refuse to acknowledge this Belgic 
literary output as anything more than the transfrontier radiation of 
the central luminary. Other and not less trustworthy students 
declare that, meanwhile, Belgic literature is a dependent ally (still, 
an ally, not lineal progeny), and that ere long it will probably 
become as distinctly and recognisably national as is possible for any 
literature expressed in a language which is its own by adoption only 
or through complex accident. 

To one who has closely studied the whole movement in its inti- 
mate and extra-national bearings, as well as in its individual manifes- 
tations and aberrations, its particular and collective achievement in 
the several literary genres, there is no question as to the radical 
distinction between Belgic and French literature. Whether there 
be a great future for the first is almost entirely dependent on the 
concurrent political condition of Belgium. If Germany were to 
appropriate the country, it is almost certain that only the Flemish 
spirit would retain its independent vitality, and even that probably 
only for a generation or two. But if Belgium were absorbed by 
France, Brussels would almost immediately become as insignificant 
a literary centre as is Lyons or Bordeaux, or be, at most, not more 
independent of Paris than is Marseilles, Literary Belgium would be 
a@ memory within a year of the hoisting of the French tricolour 
from the Scheldt to Liége. Meanwhile the whole energy of ‘ Young 
Belgium’ is, consciously or unconsciously, concentrated in the effort 
to withstand Paris, 

Of course, everyone who follows the drift of continental literature 
knows that Belgium is, at least, above the productive level of Portugal 
or Greece. But, even in France, the misapprehension is too prevalent 
that this sudden renaissance, amid the Flemish and Walloon ‘ bar- 
barians,’ concurs with the advent of Maurice Maeterlinck. 

The author of La Princesse Maleime is a man of genius. His, 
no doubt, is the most interesting literary personality among the 
many more or less interesting personalities of ‘Young Belgium.’ 
But he is not (pace M. Octave Mirbeau) a Belgic Shakespeare; he 
is not, in his dramatic method, the absolute innovator he has been 
represented to be; and he is not the chief poet, or even one of the 
leading poets, of his country. In a word, he is one of a group, and 
is himself, as a literary force, as directly the outcome of circumstances 
as the group to which he adheres is the natural result of the causes 
which induced a Belgic renaissance. 

No doubt, an adequate account of this renaissance would have to 
comprise the Flemish as well as the Walloon and Gallic aims and 
accomplishment. It is impracticable, naturally, to attempt even an 
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outline of such an account in the present article. We must consider 
Belgic literature ‘d’expression frangaise’ posterior to its inoculation 
with its most fortunate strain, that which the critics call le flan- 
dricisme. 

We all know the national motto of Belgium : ‘ Union is strength.’ 
The ablest writers of the Franco-Flemish Netherlands recognised its 
aptness. There was no room fora national Flemish literature, nor yet 
could the Franco-Belgians hold their own against Gallic influences 
without alliance, and, indeed, practical identification with, the 
patriotic sons of Flanders. Fusion had already gone far; the new 
movement had begun, when, in 1881, Henri Conscience, at the end 
of his notable speech before the Royal Academy of Belgium, on the 
‘ Histoire et Tendances de la Littérature Flamande,’ concluded with 
those significant, often quoted, and, to a Belgian, inspiring words- -- 

Flamands, Wallons, 


Ce ne sont 14 que des prénoms : 
Belge est notre nom de famille! 


This was a note often sounded, but not listened to, throughout the 
country, from the Dutch Scheldt to the French Meuse, till Henri 
Conscience uttered it with an earnestness which, coming from him, 
earried conviction. So far back as five and forty years ago the 
Flemish poet Nolet de Brauwere urged the same plea: ‘ Let us all 
put our lutes into one accord, and dedicate our music to our native 
land—the native land of each of us, whether Walloon or Fleming!’ 

No movement of vital importance is ever made. It must grow. 
The men must be in evidence before they congregate in a league, as 
there must be natural leaders in a mob or an army before mani-. 
fold causes bring the needed men to the front. Thus was it 
with ‘la jeune Belgique’ of the Parnasse of 1887, the ‘ Young 
Belgium’ which looks to Henri Conscience and Picard with reve- 
rence, but whose aims are inspired, whose minds are influenced, whose 
language is coloured, by a passionate modernity which has little heed 
for what is of the past in point of manner and selection, The 
designation had been bandied about a good deal—had indeed been 
used as the name of a periodical—but was not of national import till 
the publication, in 1887, of La Parnasse des Podtes Belges, the pro- 
nunciamiento by the band of writers who had definitively adopted 
the signal appellation ‘la jeune Belgique’ and the implied motto 
Pro Arte. 

The movement, as we now know it, may be said to begin—in so 
far as any complicated literary development can be said to begin in 
any one year, or through the propulsion of any one writer—with a 
significant little volume of verse published in 1876: M. Théodore 
Hannon’s Vingt-quatre Cowps de Sonnets. This is where we first 
hear definitely the new note. It is the note of Parnassien 
modernity—a note of revolt, of a revolt as distinct from the cheap 
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cynicism of the Byronic school as from the purely intellectual pessi- 
mism which has long been the vogue in Germany : of a reversion to 
the old monkish doctrine that we are all, men and women, thoroughly 
given over to the Devil, and that no good thing can come out or 
modern life (with a paradoxical harping upon its carnal delights 
which savours of sympathetic enjoyment rather than of reprobation); 
and of conviction that not to be neurotic is to be outside the pale of 
endurable existence, and that to be a contented bourgeois is to be 
thrice damned. With this ‘ modern note’ there is always aspiration : 
too often, however, we find the aspiration, here among these young 
Belgians as elsewhere, somewhat passée, not to say got up for the 
occasion. Not quite infrequently, I admit, I have been reminded ofa 
sentence of Mr. Richard Whiteing’s in hiswitty and charming romance 
The Island: the Adventures of a Person of Quality: ‘The great 
mark of all progressive nations is that struggle of each man to make 
some other do his dirty work for him, which is commonly known as 
aspiration for the higher life.’ 

But the modern note in its wider and finer sense is also to be 
discerned among the Belgian authors even of the elder generation. 
We find it markedly in Charles de Coster, for instances: an eminent 
writer with whose death in 1879 the old régime gave place to the 
new, though not rudely or abruptly, as all Belgium had, in more or 
less degree, been wrought preparedly by the genuine power and new 
spirit in Légendes Flamandes (1857), Contes Brabangons (1861), and 
particularly in his now famous chef-d’euvre, La Légende d Ulen- 
spiegel (1868). This note is likewise audible, it goes almost without 
saying, in the work of Henri Conscience. But with these exceptions 
the Belgium phalanx, before 1880, was not a formidable one. No 
one now reads Desmoulin or Baillet, Gillion or Nizet, or even 
Maurice Duchastel. So slightly were the new men recognised, that 
in 1880 an eminent critic spoke of Charles Potvin as ‘ our best living 
poet ’—Potvin, an able and conscientious littérateur, but certainly 
no master of words either in prose or verse. Even then certain 
writers had struck an unmistakable note. Even then the strong 
spirits of the elder and younger generation were knocking loudly at 
the door; and Edmond Picard, Georges Eekhoud, Max Waller, 
Camille Lemonnier, Georges Rodenbach, Emile Verhaeren, Charles 
Van Lerberghe, Fernand Severin, and others of scarce less note, 
had actually crossed the threshold. 

‘Young Belgium’ was fortunate in the friends it won or who 
voluntarily welcomed it with gladly proffered aid. To two men in 
particular the writers of to-day owe a deep debt—to the veteran 
Edmond Picard, for his own able work in some degree, still more for 
his critical proclamations collectively entitled Pro Arté; and, above all, 
for his incessant heed and ready advice, for that sympathy and help- 
fulness which have won for him the appellation ‘the Belgic Mzcenas’ ; 
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and to the late Maurice Warlomont (‘ Max Waller’), the generally 
recognised founder of La Jeune Belgique as we know it to-day, a 
man of singular charm, ability, and influence. 

Even in Brussels (in the words of a satirical critic), one might, in 
1883, have heard of the existence of the league of les Jeunes. The 
movement was then in full swing, the wave bearing on its crest, 
among others, Picard, and Max Waller, Lemonnier, and Verhaeren, 
and Eekhoud. With the foundation of the now rare periodical La 
Pléiade,? and its more robust confrére La Jeune Belgique, this move- 
ment had at last become a recognised factor. Of course absolute 
solidarity was not to be expected. In 1886, Camille Lemonnier went 
to Paris, there to begin anew a brilliant career with Happe-Chair, the 
Germinal of Belgium, as it has been called. There, moreover, were 
already domiciled Georges Rodenbach (a Franco-Flemish poet and 
novelist of genuine talent lost in Paris journalism), the well-known 
J. K. Huysmans, Léopold Stapleaux, and G. Vautier. Other and 
more serious schisms or departures took place, but the essential 
solidarity of the movement, more particularly in poetic literature, 
became evident by the highly significant and important Parnasse de 
la Jeune Belgique, published, as already stated, in 1889, Thereafter 
it was no longer seemly even for the most adverse critics to deny that 
Belgium had at last produced a literature to which it might make a 
fair claim as distinctively its own. 

To return to the beginning of the movement. Since what 
Belgian historians call their romantic epoch, the generation younger 
than that just on the wane at the time of the Franco-Prussian war 
knew only five native authors of whom it could be proud—Charles de 
Coster, Henri Conscience, Camille Lemonnier, .Octave Pirmez, and 
André Van Hasselt. Of these only the third was in ‘ war-paint’ 
towards the end of the seventh decade of the century. 

To found and carry on, in the front of organised opposition 
and contumely, official sneers, irresponsible enmity, and, for a time, 
the profound public apathy, a periodical entitled La Jeune Belgique, 
with a programme obnoxious to the great majority of possible readers, 
and a staff composed of writers either wholly unfamiliar or known 
mainly by disrepute, was a creditable as well as a hazardous under- 
taking. To Max Waller, as Maurice Warlomont to the last preferred 
to be designated, this high credit is due, At his call to arms he was 
joined at once by such brilliant lieutenants as Eekhoud, Albert 
Giraud, Emile Verhaeren, Iwan Gilkin; later by almost every poet 
and romancist who has made any reputation whatever. Tocolourless 
verse, to effete or anwmic prose, this phalanx, recruited and led by 


? Not to be confounded with Za Pléiade published in Paris; though in that still 
rarer periodical, I may add, Maeterlinck (then content to sign his Flemish baptisma] 
name, Mooris), and I believe also Van Lerberghe, Grégoire Le Roy, and perhaps 
Ephraim Mikhael, made each his début in literature. 
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Max Waller, responded, says a necrologist of M. Warlomont— par 
des vers puissants et des proses pleines d’exubérance, de santé et 
de vie.’ 

Max Waller will always hold a high place in the history of modern 
Belgian literature. But he will hold it as a pioneer. In a sense he 
is a captain of a new departure; as Dryden was in England, as 
Chateaubriand was in France, as Gogol was in Russia. But he was 
neither a Gogol, a Chateaubriand, nor a Dryden. Meanwhile it is 
natural his countrymen should be kindly in their praise of his work. 
What he has left will not, however, survive, save for the student. 
When the personal tradition of the man is no longer extant he will have 
ceased to be remembered by Daisy, Lysiane de Lysias, or Greta 
Friedmann, or even by his earlier and most notable prose book La 
Vie Béte, and possibly not even by his charming volume of verse, 
Airs de Flite, or Flite & Siebel as it came to be called. 

That was a goodly assertion that the verse and prose of the 
younger men was full of exuberance, of health, and of life. Obviously, 
however, there are differences of opinion as to the true definition or 
the proper significance of these abstractions. 

The two most ‘Parnassien of the Parnassiens’ are Théodore 
Hannon and Iwan Gilkin. Both, moreover, are fond of insisting on 
exuberance (joy), health (joyous living), and life (more or less un- 
conventional experience). One of them, indeed, wrote the eulogium 
of Max Waller’s ‘phalanx.’ Let us glance at the poetry of these 
young Davids. 

M. Hannon followed his Vingt-quatre Coups de Sonnets with his 
remarkable Rimes de Jove. This collection of verse won for him 
at a later date such designations as ‘the Belgian Laforgue,’ ‘ the 
Belgian Rimbaud,’ and even ‘the Belgian Verlaine.’ But M. Hannon 
is not a supreme artist in words, nor has he either the poignant 
personal note of the poet of Les I/iwminations or the marked indivi- 
duality of the author of Moralités Légendaires. A nicer estimate 
would be one that ranked him a brilliant apprentice to the great poet of 
Les Fleurs du Mal. Baudelaire, indeed, is the paramount influence in 
the moulding of the collective poetic genius of Young Belgium. Even 
in one point where some of our not too widely-read younger critics 
attribute novelty to the productions of certain of the newer French 
and Spanish poets, to the Dutch ‘sensitists,’ and to one or two English 
imitators—the use of colour-words to convey particular emotions or 
conditions—even here the new note, clear and mellow, was sounded by 
Baudelaire. This impeccable artist, who so invariably adopted ‘ des 
adjectifs avec préméditation,’ has anticipated René Ghiland a host of 
others in, for instance, these lines, at once so lovely and so significant : 

Tl est des parfums frais comme des chairs d’enfants, 


Doux comme les hautbois, verts comme les prairies. 
Les parfums, les couleurs, et les sons se répondent. 
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By Rimes de Joie, M. Hannon must not be taken as indicating 
‘Songs of Joy.’ ‘Joie’ with him has the significance of the word in 
another collocation—‘ fille de joie.’ His rhymes are of the gaiety, the 
sensuous seduction, the animal appeal, in a sense the spiritual allure, 
of the life which is of the flesh, of the earth earthy. He is in this 
respect but the emphasised type of his kindred among ‘les jeunes.’ 
‘O! Femme, Femme! toi qui fais "humanité monomane !’ cries Jules 
Laforgue in his Moralités Légendaires. And to a veritable obsession 
by ‘the eternal feminine’ is due the most striking work of Hannon, 
Gilkin, and other fin-de-siécle poets of Belgium ; as, indeed, of the 
painter-etcher, Félicien Rops, and others of his kindred. This vision 
of animal womanhood dominates the imagination of these latter-day 
‘barbares précieux.’ For le Nu they have substituted le Dénudé. 
Woman is a ‘ blanche chatte humaine’ for M. Van Beers: something 
between ‘une ange perdue et une fouine’ for M. Rops: a seductive 
aspect of damnation for M. Gilkin : an expensive vice for M. Hannon : 
for one or two a wandering voice from a lost land; for others a con- 
suming or a paralysing breath—‘la voix féminine arrivée au fond des 
volcans et des grottes arctiques.’* 

M. Huysmans is an acute and subtle critic. He deserves atten- 
tion, therefore, when he writes so emphatically as he does in his 
prefatory note to the second (1881) edition of Rimes de Joie. 
Théodore Hannon has in his work, he says, ‘une saveur particuliére, 
un gotit de terroir flamand, compliqué d’un ardme trés-fin de ner- 
visme.’ So far, so good. A glance will satisfy anyone as to the 
actuality of a particular savour in Rimes de Joie, though some will 
define it otherwise than as a delicate aroma. Again, the poet dis- 
plays an extraordinary ‘sollicitude inquiéte pour les raffinements 
mondains.’ True, he certainly does. 

En résumé, malgré ses quelques cahots de rimes et ses quelques emberlificotis 
de phrases, le volume est, en attendant les ceuvres réalistes plus larges, plus fortes, 
congues d’aprés un procédé que j’ignore encore, l'un des recueils de vers les plus 


intéressants qui aient paru depuis des années. . . . Par la, les Rimes de Joie se 
rattachent, comme une amusante fantaisie, au grand mouvement de naturalisme. 


This was written in the autumn of 1879; it would be interesting to 
know what M. Huysmans would say by way of confirmation or modi- 
fication in this autumn of 1893. A ‘proud hosannah of the flesh’ 
(‘la chair féminine,’ needless to say) goes through this notable con- 
tribution ‘to the great movement of Naturalism.’ 

The Port Mignon of this poet has little in common with the 
Bimini of the dreamers.‘ It is probably one of those havens referred 
to by Ben Jonson—‘ the ports of Death are sins.’ M. Huysmans re- 
serves his highest praise for the poem entitled ‘Opoponax.’ It opens, 


* A. Rimbaud, Barbare. 
**.. ,. Port Mignon, 
Ov mes désirs ont jeté l’ancre.’ 
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according to him, with ‘une fanfare triomphale du cornet, peu a 
peu Ilorchestre entier s’allume et soutient du beau fracas de ces 
timbales et de ces cuivres, ’hymne qui s’élance, chantant les vertus 
libertines du glorieux parfum.’ This hath a sound of nonsense, The 
masterpiece in question opens thus— 
Opoponax ! nom trés bizarre, 
Et parfum plus bizarre encor ? 
Opoponax, le son du cor 
Est pale auprés de ta fanfare ! 

The whole poem—as ‘Les Litanies de l’Absinthe,’ and others of 
the kind—is an exposition of Baudelaire’s text, ‘Les parfums, les 
couleurs, et les sons serépondent.’ The reader will find it, if he will 
—in company with eight or nine companion pieces—in the Parnasse 
de la Jeune Belgique. He can there enjoy its ‘ abracadabrant 
arome’ to the full. ‘D’autres morceaux suivent, d’une maladie 
vraiment réjouissante, entr’autres, le “‘ Maquillage,” cet extraordinaire 
hosannah, célébrant le charme dolent des épidermes fanés.’ But as 
a matter of fact one has soon too much of this ‘charme,’ whether 
‘dolent’ or ‘abracadabrant’ (whatever that may mean). There 
are lines which even M. Huysmans qualifies as of ‘ une corruption 
troublante.’ 

The most famous thing in the book, however—a couplet that 
spread throughout Belgium and France with the venomous rapidity 
of cholera-morbus—occurs as the conclusion of a poem called 
‘ Grisaille’ :— 

Amour, Amour, on t’a bien dit 
Un contact cofiteux d’épidermes. 


Probably the cynicism of depravity has never gone beyond this. 
Whoever M. Hannon’s Musa Consolatrix may be, she is certainly 
worthy of his lines to ‘ une vierge Byzantine ’"— 


Certe elle est plus originale 
Que virginale, 

It is true that in this poet’s best work there is an exquisite art. 
‘ Chinoiserie ’ has a grace and remote charm that makes it worthy of 
comparison with the masterpieces in Emaua et Camées. But from 
first to last the Rimes de Joie are obtrusively salacious. They may 
be, like the body of the lady in ‘ Maigreurs,’ ‘ séduisant comme un 
sonnet :’ but—well, there are sonnets and sonnets. It is to be feared 
that M. Hannon, though not, I hope, one of his drear company of 
‘ buveurs de phosphore’ or even a practical devotee of that absinthe 
whose praises he sings so ecstatically, has imbibed a perilous draught 
from that intoxicating stream whereby stands Woman with one hand 
pointing to (vide Les Illuminations) the flaming volcanoes, and with 
the other to arctic caverns. 

If, as some have fancied, each of us (though for the present let 
us confine ourselves to saying ‘each poet’) has a ‘double’ somewhere 
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in the wide world, M. Iwan Gilkin might be taken to be the counter- 
part of the author of The City of Dreadful Night. His pessimism is 
not less profound. But he is a fin de sitcle Belgian, and James 
Thomson was only a British poet who found dissipation too like unto 
masked tragedy to treat of it save with a deep if dramatically dis- 
guised horror. M. Iwan Gilkin is, of all the décadents, French or 
Belgian, the most sombre in his imaginings. Even in his titles he 
is more suggestive of Poe than of a singer of the joy of life. His 
first and in some respects his most remarkable book is called La 
Damnation de Artiste: his second Ténébres. These young poets 
are either very conscious of the rare quality of their work, or are pro- 
foundly suspicious of the reluctance of their countrymen to part 
with their francs for ‘ the immortal beauty of the flawless line ;’ for 
M. Iwan Gilkin deserts the usual 3 francs 50 centimes for the im- 
pressive 15 francs; M. Emile Verhaeren asks 12 francs for his Flam- 
beaux Noirs or his Débacles; and M. Grégoire Le Roy expects the 
more modest sum of 10 francs for his exposition of how Mon coeur 
pleure d'autrefois. 

M. Gilkin might have chosen the following sentence from Guy 
de Maupassant’s ‘ L’Endormeuse’ as the motto of his books: ‘ J’ai 
senti l’infamie trompeuse de la vie, comme personne plus que moi ne 
Ya sentie.’ It is regrettable that his vision is often so perverted, his 
sentiment so morbid, his determination to be gloomy and despairing 
and generally ‘tenebrious ’ so obvious; for with all his shortcomings 
he is a poet of genuine power and even (on his restricted highest 
level) of distinction. He is too much addicted—in the ironical words 
of M. Brunetiére in his article on *Le Symbolisme Contemporain’ 
(in the Revue des Deux Mondes for April 1891)—to ‘l’instrumentation * 
d’un rhythme polymorphe, allié d’un verbe ondulatoire.’ But he has 
a high sense of style, and, while himself possessor of a style, occasion- 
ally attains style. ‘Il se passionne pour la passion.’ He is in love 
with Beauty. He vibrates to the joy of life— 


O bonté de la vie! O santé du soleil ! 


‘Come unto me,’ he cries in his ecstasy, ‘come unto me, all ye who 
are young and athirst for beautiful life, and I will lead you by sweet 
ways aflower with the breaths of lovers’ kisses’: ‘Laissez venir . . . 
laissez venir 4 moi les beaux adolescents.’ It is strange after this, 
or after such a solemn adjuration as this verse from his strange and 
impressive ‘ Litanies "— 

Surnaturelle, calme et puissante Beauté, 


Fontaine de santé, miroir d’étrangeté, 
Ecoutez-moi ! 


—to find our minister of Apollo stoop to such obscure vision and dull 
satiety of belief as in the following (and it must be admitted equally 
typical) sonnet-octave :— 
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Dans la rue, au théatre, au bal, je décompose 

Les visages. Toujours j’y retrouve le mal, 

Qui sous les teints cuivrés, la graisse ou la chlorose, 
Découpe en grimacant un profil d’animal. 


La brute qui végéte au fond de l’ame impose 
Au galbe lentement son rictus bestial. 

L’étre humain se dissout et se métamorphose 
En chien, en bouc, en porc, en hyéne, en chacal. 


Alas! can it be that the wanderer by the halcyon ‘royaume en 
fleur des baisers éternels,’ the ecstatic poet from whose lips we heard 
*O bonté de la vie! O santé du Soleil!’ can see nothing in humanity 
but irredeemable evil, must view each face of man or woman as ‘un 
profil d’animal,’ and can find no more generous category for his fellows 
than that comprising the dog, the goat, the pig, the hyena, and the 
jackal! Which is the Iwan Gilkin: the poet of life and beauty, or the 
poet of decay and corruption? One, surely, must be sincere; the 
other insincere, or perversely wrought to accept mirage for reality. 
For this gloom of his is no lovely melancholy, that shadow of life, of 
joy, of beauty. It is a vision of the corruptible seen across miasma. 
But the author of Ténébres is of the uplands by grace of his best gift: 
why should he make himself one with the newt and the blindworm ? 

M. Gilkin is fairly well represented in the Parnasse de la Jeune 
Belgique. Even in these few poems the reader will encounter many 
of those sonorous lines which give this young poet an almost Marlowe- 
like distinction— 

La nuit, sur le zénith, débout comme un héraut. 


Lumineusement roule une lune coupée 
Dans le silence noir et la terreur de l’air. 


Est-ce l’'ange sonnant la trompette de fer? 
Beuglant sur la cité sa clameur rauque et morne ? 
From first to last there is unmistakably something of ‘le gout 
de terroir flamand.’ It is no French poet 
Of the clear glow divine, 
The flawless sunlit line, 
but the countryman of Van Lerberghe and Maeterlinck, who cries in 
his dolorous ‘ Rime de réve malheureux ’"— 
En toi j'adore, enfant des sinistres Destins, 
L’Horreur fascinatrice et la Bizarrerie. 
It is regrettable, however, that the anthology in question does not 
include some of the finer poems, as, for example, ‘Israfel’ (from 
La Damnation de l Artiste), ‘’mid the high amber and ebony 
palaces of heaven.’ 

To neither M. Hannon nor M. Gilkin, I am afraid, could their 
most enthusiastic eulogists apply what an indignant French apologist 
exclaimed on behalf of a ‘ martyr’s’ work, ‘ Il n’y a pasa de quoi faire 
rougir une épiciére, ou pélir un gendarme.’ Truth to tell, much of 
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this maladroit handling of salacious themes is altogether remote 
from a purely artistic passion for the beautiful in any guise. Too 
often it is mere vulgarity. In a sense the most regrettable thing is 
not the vulgarity, but the authors’ ignorance that they are dis- 
mounted from Pegasus and are standing in the mire. Good for both 
the poets just named, and for so many other of their confréres, would 
be a breath of that ‘ élan génial ’—in the words of Erasténe Ramiro— 
‘cet élan génial, qui chasse, comme un vent irrésistible, les scories des 
impressions vulgaires.’ 

M. Iwan Gilkin, however, was hardly one of the inaugurators of 
the new movement. Before 1880 Rodenbach had published his 
(surely mediocre) Tristesses and other volumes, Eekhoud his sole 
collection of verse, Myrtes et Cyprs, and other books. Strangely 
enough to those who are not aw courant with everything concerning 
‘La Jeune Belgique,’ neither is represented in the Parnasse. The 
omission of the author of La Jeunesse Blanche and Le Réegne du 
Silence is certainly a mistake. These books have a remote dreamy 
beauty, constantly reminiscent of and inspired by the old dead cities 
of Flanders—reflecting, as the unrippled waters of those deserted 


towns, 
Des nuages, des tours, et*de longs peupliers. 


As a novelist, also, Georges Rodenbach is worthy of note. His Art en 
Ezxil is as unlike conventional French fiction as his most exigent 
Flemish compatriot could wish. But, both as poet and novelist, he 
is hopelessly adrift in the maelstrom of Paris journalism. As for 
the exclusion of Georges Eekhoud, that may be on account of the 
eminent novelist’s not being considered as a poet at all. From 
this opinion no unbiassed critic could differ. Eekhoud, the Mau- 
passant of the Low Countries, the literary historian, looms gigantic 
in the van of the Belgian renaissance—Eekhoud, the author of 
Myrtes et Cypres, &c., is insignificant. The gulf is as wide as 
that which divides Mr, Lecky the historian from Mr. Lecky the 
writer in verse. But I remember at least one light and dexterous 
poem (‘Xaviola’), of an easy grace and the happiest insouciance 
though I can recall only a stanza—one that hummed in my ears for 
days after I first read it :— 

Si l'anecdote est légire, 

Excusez-moi, trés-cher frére 

Jésuite, pardonnez-moi : 

On était sous la Régence. 

Les meeurs ont changé, je pense ; 

On suit mieux la sainte loi. 

Mon cher frére, excusez-moi. 


It is not in verse, however, but in the prose of Kees Doorik, Ker- 
messes, Nowvelles Kermesses, La Nouvelle Carthage, Le Cycle Pati- 
bulaire, that one must study this powerful though gloomy writer. 
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The contewrs of Belgium are a small but really noteworthy body. 
After Eekhoud, let me recommend to those readers who may be 
unacquainted with the Belgian writers, Louis Delattre’s Contes de 
mon Village, and Eugéne Demolder’s Contes d’Yperdamme. The 
latter is a model of its kind. Mention should also be made of the 
Contes & Marjolaine and Les Charneux of Georges Garnir, that 
‘Wallon Wallonais’; Albert Giraud’s Le Scribe, &c., and Henry 
Maubel’s Quelqu’un daujourdhui and singularly charming Miette. 
There are many others, but these seem to me particularly representa- 
tive. Among the several writers of that species of conte, or allegory, 
or fantasy, now generally called ‘ Proses-lyriques ’"—a genre cultivated 
among the young Belgian poets and romancists with singular success 
—I must mention especially M. Arnold Goffin. Excellent and sug- 
gestive as are Delzire Moris, Journal d André, and Maxime, this 
most able writer is seen at his highest artistic attainment in the 
charming contes of his recently published Le Fou Raisonnable. In 
point of art, no living Frenchman has, in this particular genre, excelled 
this series, unless in the just published Mimes of Marcel Schwob. 
The alphabetical arrangement of the contributors’ names in the 
‘Contents’ of La Parnasse de la Jewne Belgique gives this sequence: 
Emile Van Arenbergh, Paul Berlier, André Fontainas, Georges 
Garnir, Iwan Gilkin, Valére Gille, Octave Gillion, Albert Giraud, 
Théodore Hannon, Paul Lamber, C. Van Lerberghe, Grégoire Le 
Roy, Maurice Maeterlinck, Léon Montenaeken, Fernand Severin, 
Lucien Solvay, Héléne Swarth, and Max Waller. The list is, as any 
student of Belgian literature will recognise at a glance, far from 
being adequately representative. Not only do we miss Rodenbach, 
but that Cyril Tourneur of the movement, Auguste Jenart ; Fernand 
Baudoux, also, with his Rhythmes vieux ; Jean Develle, author of Les 
Horizons Hantés; Maurice Desombiaux, Robert Chantrailles, Paul 
Dulac, Arthur Dupont, author of L’Envol des Réves ; Max Elskamp, the 
promising young poet of Dominical and the quaintly entitled Saluta- 
tions, dont d’ Angéliques ; Itiberé da Cunha, with his Préludes, with 
their Portuguese savour ; Gustave Kahn, whose Palais Nomades and 
Chansons d’Amant are among the best-known books of the minor 
poets in France; the somewhat mythical Comte de Lautréamont, 
author of the most ‘ grovelly’ book of the century, the happily rare 
Chantg de Maldoror (though, indeed, Maldoror itself comprises 
nothing in verse); Charles Slujts, with his promising L’Appel des 
Voia; Pierre Loujjs, author of Astarté; Albert Mockel, whose 
Ohantfable un peu naive attracted much attention ; Paul Gérardy, 
author of Les Chansons Naives—besides many other writers of note 
or promise whose names I do not recall at the moment, Yes: here 
are two other strange omissions: though, in the instance of Henri de 
Regnier, I may be mistaken in attributing to him Walloon nationality 
-—De Regnier and the late Maurice Dormal. ‘This young poet of 
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Brabant, whose untimely death occurred three years ago, has often 
seemed to me the poetic analogue of David Gray. He resembled 
the Scottish youth at least in his o’er-reaching ambition, in the 
exquisite small remainder of really notable work, and in the tragedy 
of death in youth with unfulfilled hopes and aims. 

Apart from those already specially alluded to, the most distin- 
guished of the Parnassiens are Fernand Severin, Grégoire Le Roy, 
André Fontainas, and Albert Giraud. Of these, only the first has 
any suggestion of what can fairly be called genius. His Le Lys and 
Le Don @Enfance contain poetry of great beauty, with an exquisite 
sense for nature, the more appellant because the poet does not 
describe but always evokes the scene, the fleeting aspect, the 
quintessential moment. Grégoire Le Roy’s Mon Coeur pleure 
@autrefois is full of delicate fancy and seductive phrasing, but in 
the overwhelming pressure of excellent poetic writing in French he 
cannot be singled out for special honour. Albert Giraud is probably 
more widely appreciated as a romancist and critic than as a poet, 
though a poet the author of Hors du Siecle, Pierrot Lunaire, Pierrot 
Narcisse, and Derniéres Fétes unquestionably is. M. Giraud is one 
of the sanest and surest critics of literature now writing in French. 
Fontainas may yet distinguish himself ; Emile Verhaeren (who is so 
much in sympathy with, though not included in ‘ La Jeune Belgique ’) 
has already done so in, particularly, Les Flambeaux Noirs and Les 


Débacles. Léon Montenaeken deserves mention. No Belgian has a 
lighter touch, a sweeter, if restricted, lilt. The following haunting 
little song by him has been attributed to a dozen different French 
poets, old and latter-day, and, if Iam not mistaken, even Mr. Andrew 
Lang fathered it on some innocent Frenchman :— 


Peu de Chose 

La vie est vaine: 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de haine . . 
Et puis—bonjour! 
La vie est brave: 
Un peu d’espoir, 

Un peu de réve ... 
Et puis—bon soir! 


But in the Parnasse list there are two names of supreme import- 
ance in the history of the Belgian renaissance, though neither of com- 
manding rank in metrical composition: Charles Van Lerberghe 
and Maurice Maeterlinck. To these should be added the lesser 
but still noteworthy name of a third exponent of the drame 
intime, Auguste Jenart: a writer whose neglect by his fellows 
and the Belgian public has always to me been a source of 
surprise. 

It is disappointing to find in the poetry of two such potent literary 
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temperaments so little of the same distinctive quality as is readily 
discernible in the respective dramatic work of either. It need scarce 
detain us at present. I must add that I know too little of M. Van 
Lerberghe’s uncollected verse to attempt to judge it adequately. He 
betrays a marked rapprochement to Rossetti, and to a certain extent 
to Poe. Most of M. Van Lerberghe’s published metrical work, I 
assume, may be read in the Parnasse. It is graceful and has an 
individual charm in such poems as ‘La Devine’ and ‘Un Bois 
Dormant’: while in ‘ Solyane’ there is an echo of that austerely 
impressive style which characterises his dramatic masterpiece. 
Maeterlinck is perhaps more natively the poet. He shows himself 
an unmistakable and, as yet, very limited poet in Serres Chaudes; 
he displays promise as a conteur in his extremely clever if fantas- 
tically archaic ‘ Massacre des Innocents,’ ‘ Onirologie, &c.; and he 
has won a place as a critical writer by his scholarly monograph 
on Ruysbroéck |’Admirable and his occasional studies of contemporary 
literature. But it is as an imaginative writer in rarefied prose 
wrought in the dramatic form that he is a new-comer of distinction, 
of genius, and is a literary force which has to be reckoned 
with. As he is represented in the Parnasse by about a third of his 
unique volume of verse, and presumably by pieces chosen by himself, 
he may be said to be fairly represented. Unlikely masters are sug- 
gested in these poems: poets so distinct as Walt Whitman and 
Edgar Poe. Without his beloved ‘cygnes’ and his exclamation 
marks Maeterlinck would be heavily handicapped. ‘Swans’ are now 
as commonplace (though apparently as inevitable) in Belgian verse 
as the breeze in the trees in our albums and annuals fifty years ago. 
It would be absolutely safe to say that no Belgian volume of poetry 
has appeared without ‘ cygnes,’ ‘ mensonges,’ ‘ désirs fauves,’ ‘ mon Ame 
pale,’ and ‘ femmes lascivieuses’ (or other expressive epithet). ‘0’ is 
a deadly pitfall for all ‘ Young Belgium,’ and exclamation marks should 
be looked at by them with the same menacing disapproval (if secret 
longing) as our Academical painters (of course) regard the labour- 
saving photograph. In one of these poems of Serres Chaudes alone, 
consisting as it does of forty-one lines, I have counted no fewer than 
twenty-nine terminal exclamation marks. In the same poem, three 
lines begin with ‘ Oh,’ six with ‘ A,’ and nineteen with ‘Et.’ This is 
not art, but artifice: that is, the mechanical substitute for art. 
Those repetitive phrasings which Maeterlinck uses with such effect 
(though sometimes disenchantingly) in La Princesse Maleine, Les 
Aveugles, L’Intruse, Les Sept Princesses, and Pélléas et Melisande, 
are also much affected by him in these poems—sometimes, as in 
‘Ennui,’ by monotonous insistence upon a single word, or noun and 
epithet: in this instance, ‘paon blanc.’ It is impossible to read 
these hot-house blooms of poetry without wishing for the author 
that ‘wind Euroclydon’ for which, he tells us in the opening of 
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‘Ame,’ he holds himself ready. For, truly, his soul is too much 
in the shade: ‘Mon ame! ...QO mon dme vraiment trop a 
Yabri! * 

The real distinction of the contemporary literary movement in 
Belgium lies in the drame intime. This particular form of imagina- 
tive literature has been given new life and significance by M. 
Maeterlinck—Maeterlinck inspired by Charles Van Lerberghe. It 
has already had a strong influence on recent French literature, 
though naturally the Belgian origin of this influence is not recog- 
nised readily in France. ‘Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?’ 

Broadly, the Belgian movement culminates in this new form— 
relatively new, that is to say. It is a form strangely seductive 
if obviously perilous, and one that has, probably, a remarkable 
future—coming, as it has done, at a time when our most eager 
spirits are solicitous of a wider scope in expression, for a further open- 
ing up of alluring ways through the ever-blossoming wilderness of 
art. It may well be that Maeterlinck’s highest service will prove to 
be that of a pioneer—as Chateaubriand’s highest service has not been 
by Paul et Virginie, but by his Etudes de Nature, having therewith 
directed into new and fresh channels of delight the stream which 
threatened to stagnate in the shallows of an insincere nature-conven- 
tion. For, highly suggestive, profoundly interesting, and even fas- 
cinating as his best work is, he does not ‘loom forth, the master.’ 

‘C’est l’opérette de la décadence, aprés le drame de Baudelaire,’ 
wrote E. Picard of the début of ‘ Young Belgium.’ Baudelaire is, in 
truth, even yet the tutelary god of ‘la jeune Belgique.’ In the perusal 
of the writings of the league one almost inevitably comes to identify~ 
the great French poet with the nation among whom he sojourned 
awhile in anything but unalloyed joy— as the Germans, in that 
Bavarian Walhalla by the Danube, have included Shakespeare among 
their effigies of Teutonic celebrities. There are critics who believe 
that Maurice Maeterlinck will oust the alien master from his 
sovereignty—somewhat forgetful, meanwhile, of the fact that the 
relationship is not closer between these two men than between a 
sculptor and a painter working differently under a common bond. 
That able Belgian critic M. Albert Arnay, believes Maeterlinck to be 
‘among the giants.’ For myself I can regard him only as a worthy 
forerunner of a greater than himself. Yet—he is young, he is still in 
time to unlearn as well as to learn, he enjoys what is for him a 
fortunate environment, he has had fit training; he has a strain, 
perhaps very much more than a strain, of genius. With his supreme 
advantages he may yet appear to his countrymen, to the world, as 

5 I may state here that M. Paul Lacomblez, of Brussels, has at present in the press 


a@ new volume of verse by Maurice Maeterlinck, to be entitled La Quenouille et la 
Besace, 
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he now does to such critics as M. Arnay in Belgium and M. Mirbeau 
in France. 

It is strange that the imaginative writer who first showed 
Maeterlinck the method and allure of that peculiar dramatic form 
with which the younger man is identified, should be so little known, 
Strange, too, that he should be so austerely reticent, for Charles Van 
Lerberghe has published no book since Les Flaireurs, that epoch- 
marking drame intime, brief as it is. Here for the first time we 
encounter that dramatic method which has so impressed readers of 
Maeterlinck’s dramas and episodes. Van Lerberghe does not appear 
to have followed any other writer in his own country or abroad. 
Possibly he has taken a hint from Calderon. There are in that 
writer’s plays dramatic interludes of an extraordinary intensity. It 
is not improbable that the Flemish poet, a curious student of foreign 
literature, should have noted the aptitude of this specific form of 
composition for the expression of a certain quality of imaginative 
thought or emotion not so adequately to be rendered in verse or even 
in highly rarefied prose-narrative. 

The short dramatic episode entitled Les Flairewrs occupies itself 
with a single incident: the death of an old peasant-woman, by night, 
in a lonely cottage in a remote district, with no companion save her 
girlish grandchild. Almost from the outset the reader guesses what 
the nocturnal voices indicate. The ruse of the dramatist is almost 
childishly simple, if its process of development be regarded in 
detail. The impressiveness lies greatly in the cumulative effect. A 
night of storm, the rain lashing at the windows, the appalling 
darkness without, the wan candle-glow within, a terrified and 
bewildered child, a dying and delirious old woman, an ominous oft- 
repeated knocking at the door, a hoarse voice without, changeful but 
always menacing, mocking or muttering an obscure and horrible 
message : this interwrought, again and again represented, austerely 
tragic byplay—from one point of view, merely the material for 
tragedy— is a profoundly impressive work of art. It is perhaps all 
the more so from the fact that it relies to some extent upon certain 
venerable and even outworn conventionalities. The midnight hour, 
storm, mysterious sounds, the howl of a dog: we are familiar with all 
these ‘ properties.’ They do not now move us. Sheridan Le Fanu 
or Fitzjames O’Brien, or R. L. Stevenson, can create for us an 
inward terror far beyond the half simulated creep with which we read 
the conventional bogey-story. That Charles Van Lerberghe should 
so impress us by the simplest and most familiar stage-tricks points 
to his genuine artistry, to his essential masterhood. The literary 
conjurer would fain deceive us by sleight of hand; the literary artist 
persuades us by sleight of mind. 

Van Lerberghe is neither romanticist nor realist, as these vague 
and often identical terms are understood abroad. He works realisti- 
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cally in the sphere of the imaginary. If it were not that his aim 
(as that of Maeterlinck) is to bring into literature a new form of the 
drame intime, with, meanwhile, the adventitious aid of nominal 
stage accessories, one might almost think that Les Flairewrs was 
meant for stage representation. It would be impossible, however, 
thus. Imagine the incongruity of the opening of this drama with 
its subject :-— 

‘Orchestral music. Funeral march. Roll of muffled drums. 
A blast of a horn in the distance. Roll of drums. A short psalm- 
odie motive for the organ. REPEATED KNOCKS, HEAVY AND DULL. 
Curtain.’ What have orchestral music and rolling of drums and a 
psalmodic motive for the organ to do with an old peasant woman 
dying in a cottage? For that stage of the imagination from which 
many of us derive a keener pleasure than from that of any theatre, 
there is, perhaps, nothing incongruous here. The effect sought to 
be produced is a psychic one; and, if produced, the end is gained, 
and the means of no moment. It is only from this standpoint that 
we can view aright the work of Van Lerberghe, Maeterlinck, and 
Auguste Jenart. Les Flairewrs is wholly unsuitable for the actual 
stage, as unsuitable as L’Intruse, or Les Aveugles, or Les Sept Prin- 
cesses, or Le Barbare. Each needs to be enacted in the shadow- 
haunted glade of the imagination, in order to be understood aright. 
Under the limelight their terror becomes folly, their poetry rhetoric, 
their tragic significance impotent commonplace, their atmosphere of 
mystery the common air of the squalidly apparent, their impressive- 
ness a cause of mocking. 

Of the strange drama of Auguste Jenart I can say little here. 
In its own kind it seems to me genuinely impressive. Nevertheless, 
it is ill sustained: here and there, even, passing into rhodomontade. 
The author has obviously been influenced by Maeterlinck as well as 
by Van Lerberghe, though the peril of the quest for derivation is 
exemplified in a recent allusion to Le Barbare as an indifferent pro- 
duction clearly inspired by such compositions as Les Sept Princesses 
and Pélléas et Mélisande—the critic oblivious of the fact that the 
first appeared in 1891, a few months after Jenart’s drama, and the 
second last year. Le Barbare is a study in psychic heredity, in atavism. 
It isas remote in style and conception from Ibsen’s Ghosts, on the one 
part, as, on the other, from such works as Zola’s Rougon-Maquart 
series, the Goncourts’ Germinie Lacerteux, or Huysman’s A Rebours. 
The inevitableness is not less convincing because the action is mainly 
mental and spiritual rather than personal in the restricted bodily sense. 
A profoundly imaginative gloom lies over this tragedy of Rynel de 
Rongort—the last exhausted scion of a noble race. In a sense, Le 
Barbare is a poetic version of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. It is an 
individual episode of the universal war of good and evil for supremacy. 
Only here, as Rynel would say, it is not one man struggling against 
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inborn tendencies and adverse circumstances, but the heritor of 
ancestral passions and desires, insensate cravings and inarticulate 
longings, baffling wildly against this overwhelming past, and striving 
against or yielding before the inevitable. ‘Connais-tu la Puissance 
ténébreuse qui trame nos destinées? Pourquoi lutter contre elle ?’ 
Rynel cries. Again, with a despairing sense of futility: ‘des vies 
antérieures sont innombrablement présentes en moi.’ The inner 
motive of Le Barbare is revealed in such a sentence as that of Nurh, 
the strange, dreamlike beloved of Rynel: ‘ there are graves below the 
nerves whence mount the desires of the dead.’ The dominant note 
in this sombre symphony of despair is that ceaseless cry of Rynel: 
‘ Eveille-moi du somnambulisme de cette vie!’ 

Le Barbare has obvious faults. Notably M. Jenart, like M. 
Maeterlinck, trusts too often and too much to effects of repetition :— 


Siria: Vous appartiendrez bientét 4 un autre. 
Nurh: Jamais! Jamais! Jamais ! 
Siria: Vous ne l’aimez pas! Vous ne l’aimez pas! Vous ne l’aimez pas! 


A little of this interjectional repetition is effective: a little more, 
and it is no longer so. It soon becomes dulled—as that Sultan’s 
scimitar which could raze the fluff from a falling feather at the first 
sweep, cleave the feather-quill at the second, and at the third merely 
whirl aside the drifting flake. 

Perhaps the most notable thing in Ze Barbare from the point of 
view of the literary student is the poetic and singularly impressive 
way in which the animate and inanimate environment of the person- 
ages of the drama play their part in the general scheme of psychic 
effect. The wind, snow, the tempest, the water of the lake that 
clucks and gurgles below the stairs of Rynel’s castle, the old tapes- 
tries, the firelight, the deep gloom of chill rooms, the ominous 
silence, the leaping or crawling of shadows—are all wrought into the 
same tragic weft, and, as it seems to one under the glamour of the 
dramatist’s imagination, wrought inevitably. 

In Maurice Maeterlinck we certainly encounter the most interest- 
ing figure in the contemporary Belgian Renaissance. Member of a 
group though he be, fellow in dramatic method with Van Lerberghe 
and others, inheritor of both the Flemish and the Franco-Belgian 
tradition—he is yet original. He has temperament, personality. He 
has that exceptional absorbent faculty which is one of the several 
important factors that distinguish the man of genius from the man 
of talent—though, almost needless to say, one might be a veritable 
sponge in the waters of other people’s minds and imaginations, and 
yet be no more than an insatiably absorbent sponge. But is 
Maeterlinck a dominant force? Will he revolutionise, will his 
captaincy remain uncancelled, will he be crowned at last as a wel- 
come, if irresistible usurper? Or is he, in a word, really, and 
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like to remain, merely a distinguished performer in l’opérette de la 
décadence ? 

There are many who believed that the author of La Princesse 
Maleine—still more, that the author of L’Intruse and Les Aveugles 
—would attain to that high mastery which makes a writer a voice for 
all men, and not merely an arresting echo for his own hour, his own 
time, among his own people. His début was significant, remarkable. 
In France he is now looked upon as passé. There is something 
barometrical in the reputations of popular idols. A little ago, no 
comparative epithet was too extreme in praise of the young Belgian 
provincial whom M. Octave Mirbeau mentioned as equal in certain 
respects to Shakespeare. Now he is practically told to go about his 
business : he is not wanted at Paris. In Belgium itself he was unknown 
save to an elect few till the Figaro, in August 1890, blew loud the 
trumpet of fame. Then the good folk in Brussels, and Liége, and 
Antwerp, rubbed their eyes, and rejoiced that at last their merits 
{as embodied in M. Maeterlinck) were recognised by those jealous 
Parisians. To-day the same worthies, hearing the outcry of Fran- 
cisque Sarcey and Frangois Coppée and Maurice Barrés and the rest, 
are looking askance at ‘that young man in Ghent.’ Well, there is 
still time for Maurice Maeterlinck to confound both friends and foes. 

Meanwhile we cannot estimate him otherwise than by his actual 
achievement. Has the author of Les Sept Princesses and Pélléas 
@ Mélisande fulfilled, or at any rate sustained, the promise shown by 
the author of L’Intruse and Les Aveugles ? 

I have already, in an essay on Maeterlinck’s earlier work,® told how 
this writer made his début in an obscure Paris periodical—drawn 
attention to the not very important fact that he was written about - 
authoritatively by Georges Rodenbach and Albert Arnay some time 
‘ before M. Octave Mirbeau ‘discovered’ him, as, in this country, he 
was discussed and admired before Mr. William Archer, by his timely 
and serviceable article, enacted the part of an English Mirbeau—and 
given an account of his literary derivations, and of his performances 
in verse prose-narrative, and dramatic composition. At the close of 
that article I alluded to a then unpublished five-act drama, named 
Pélléas et Mélisande, which M. Maeterlinck was understood to have 
completed. Will this forthcoming drama, I asked, be a new depar- 
ture for the author, and a triumph? If not, and if too closely on the 
lines of La Princesse Maleine and Les Sept Princesses, it is more 
likely to be the dramatist’s Sedan. 

Well, Pélléas et Mélisande has appeared. It was extravagantly 
praised by some, as vehemently attacked or disallowed by others. In 
this alone were good augury for its worth. But it has no staying 
power. It is like a bell with a haunting echo, but a bell that can be 
struck only once, the metal not having been wrought strongly 
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enough to withstand more than asingle concussion. In fact, the 
drama—except to a very few thoroughgoing admirers—would be 
already a thing of the past, ‘a fair sleeper poppy-crown’d,’ were it 
not for the recent clamour in Paris alluded to at the opening of this 
paper. 

It was absurd to enact Pélléas et Mélisande on the Parisian (or any 
other) stage. Maeterlinck is not a dramatist of ‘the boards.’ 

No, I do not think his latest production is Maeterlinck’s Sedan. 
All the same it is, at best, ‘ a faithful failure "—this or a disaster, as 
‘one conceives it. I believe he will give us better work; work as 
distinctive as his two masterpieces, L’Intruse and Les Aveugles, but 
with a wider range, a sympathy more general, an insight and appre- 
hension and technical accomplishment more masterly still. 

For M. Maeterlinck, however, as for all, there is the rock ahead 
of a misleading conception of originality. The originality which lies 
in the formative vision is that which is of paramount value, not that 
which is preoccupied with novelty of presentment. In the words of 


M. Téodor de Wyzewa in a recent suggestive article in the Mercure 
de France :— 


Cette décroissance de l’originalité intérieure, et ce souci croissant de l’origina- 
lité extérieure, ce sont les deux faits qui résument toute l’histoire de l'art contem- 
porain, aussi bien & l’étranger que chez nous. 


If for M. Maeterlinck himself the warning be not called for, cer- 
tainly for most of les jeunes in Belgium and France there is need 
to remember, to take to heart the scornful words of a great literary 
artist admired of them all :— 


Dors! L’impure laideur est la reine du monde, 
Et nous avons perdu le chemin de Paros. 


It is not the least of M. Maeterlinck’s honours that he is worthy 
to be ranged under the banner of Leconte de Lisle. 

But what we have to bear in mind meanwhile is that a new 
method is coming into literature, and that the way has been shown 
by the Jewne Belgique pioneers. Maurice Maeterlinck is one of 
those pioneers, and one deserving of special note. True, his trust in 
certain treasured formulas may prove fatal to him. But he will unlearn. 
He is something more than a stalking-horse for ‘Young Belgium ;’ 
for it is not in the accidents of his dramatic expression that he is the 
original writer, but in that quality of insight which is his own, that 
phrasing, that atmosphere. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 





THE MALAY PENINSULA 


@r all the countries which are passed by the annual procession of 
travellers round the world, a band probably far in excess of those who 
made the ‘ grand tour’ of Europe a century ago, perhaps the least 
known is the Malay Peninsula. The conscientious globe-trotter may 
land at Penang and obtain an impression of a Chinese settlement 
thus early on his voyage ; he can in the course of the oppressively 
hot day’s journey through the Straits view through his glass with a 
languid interest the picturesque little town which gives them their 
name, and in the evening or the morning, according to the time of 
the steamer’s arrival, he will admire tlre beauty of the fine harbour of 
Singapore, and, if energetic, complete his local education by a drive 
to its beautiful Botanical Garden, and through the well-laid-out 
grounds attached to Government House. It is probable that he 
will be satisfied with these efforts and mentally register the Straits 
as ‘done.’ Singapore, Malacca and the Island of Penang do, indeed, 
make up, with two other insignificant provinces (Wellesley and the 
Dindings), between the two first named, the whole of the Crown colony ~ 
known as the Straits Settlements. Its present importance is derived 
from the position of Singapore—as the gateway to the Further East, 
the emporium ofa large trade, and an indispensable link in the defences 
of the Empire. The area and population of the whole colony is, 
especially to one who visited it, as I did, fresh from the experience of 
assisting in the administration of India with its hundreds of millions 
of inhabitants, unimportant, the former being something under 1,500 
square miles, and the latter a little over half a million. 

The Malay Peninsula, the country intervening between Penang 
and Singapore, whose hilly outline defiles before the vision of the 
wearied traveller during the tiresome hot day’s steaming between 
these ports, is neither identical with nor comprised in the Straits 
Settlements—which’ only appear on the map as isolated patches of 
red situated at considerable distances from one another along the 
coast-line. The vast area behind them, extending from the borders 
of Burmah and Siam on the north to Singapore on the south, is occu- 
pied by several distinct States, all nominally under their native chiefs, 
but of which the principal have come directly or indirectly under 
British influence and control It is with these latter, their condition 
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and present constitution, that I propose to deal in the present article. 
If my subject is not a new one, I am certain it will have such attrac- 
tion as novelty may impart for the majority of the readers of this 
Review, and, although the country is not in Africa, and cannot claim 
the interest that continent at present monopolises, its natural wealth, 
fertility, and future possibilities entitle it to the serious attention of 
all those who take an interest in the development of the British 
Empire, and the daily battles fought by its sons in the cause of 
civilisation and progress in the backward portions of the globe. 

The States with which we are immediately concerned, whose 
relative positions will be seen by a glance at the accompanying map, 
are as follows :— 

Area sq. m. Population 

Johore . yy - 9,000 200,000 

Pahang ‘ ‘ 10,000 37,000 | Approximate, 

Negri Sembilan, Sungei as conjectured 

a and Jelebu ~ } 8500 or ; 
Selangor . . ° - 8,000 85,000) Ascertained by actual 


Perak ‘ ‘ . - 7,900 215,000} census in 1891 


North of Pahang and Perak there are several States, intervening 
between them and Siam proper, nominally under the control of the 
Siamese Government, but practically independent, about which very 
little is known. 

I ought perhaps to explain that I spent a month in the Peninsula 
last year, visiting and travelling through Selangor, Jelebu and 
Sungei Ujong, and that I have both on that occasion and at other 
times been brought in contact with the leading officials of the 
different States, one of them being a near relative of my own. 

To begin with the political constitution of the different States :— 
Johore, at the extreme south of the Peninsula and immediately north 
of Singapore, is actually ruled by our faithful ally the Sultan, who is 
a well-known figure in London society, and lives as much in Singa- 
pore, where he has a palace, as in his own capital on the mainland—a 
pleasant journey of two hours’ distance. He employs English officials 
to administer his State and, although under treaty obligation to 
accept a representative of the British Government at his Court, is not 
likely to be asked to see it enforced, or to make any sacrifice of his 
present independent position by the acceptance of British interference 
in the administration. 

The other States are, as I have said, nominally only under native 
rule. The theory is that the chief—-generally called the Sultan— 
accepts a British Resident to advise him in governing. The actual 
result has been that the latter is the supreme ruler, governing in the 
name of the former and his council, while the de jure head of the 
State has sunk, usually with placid contentment, into the position 
of a State pensioner, his public functions being limited to affixing 
his ‘ chop’ or seal to the laws and ordinances passed in his name. 
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It is not the purpose of this article to do more than describe the 
present state of affairs or to go into any history of the causes or 
disturbances which led to the assumption by the Colonial Government 
through its officers of the control of these States. The present 
sparseness of the Malay population (more than half of the totals 
given above are foreigners, chiefly Chinese) shows how far intercourse 
and tribal wars had gone towards depopulating the country, and the 
development of the mining industry, with its consequent influx of 
hordes of Chinese labourers, was alone sufficient to make it imperative 
to provide a stronger and more advanced form of government than 
that of supine and indolent Malay chiefs, whose interest in public 
affairs was limited to quarrels and wars inter se, and the game of 
beggar-my-neighbour played to the bitter end. 

The first of the States to come under the control of a British 
Resident was Perak (in 1876). The change was not effected without 
serious disturbances and armed resistance, attended by the murder of 
the Resident, Mr. Birch. But its history, since the country became 
settled, has been one of continued and advancing prosperity. The 
revenue shown in the first budget framed by Sir Hugh Low, Mr. 
Birch’s successor, was 275,000 dollars. In 1890 it was nearly ten 
times the amount (2,504,116 dollars). Like the remainder of the 
Peninsula, it is still only partially populated, small mining settle- 
ments, with a few agricultural villages, being dotted about amidst 
extensive tracts of unreclaimed forest. 

A census was taken in 1890, and I give the results, as they are 
typical of the mixed nature of the population of the Peninsula. The 
figures indicating that in this (with the possible exception of Johore), 
the most settled of the Malay States, the inhabitants average less 
than thirty to a square mile, of whom more than half are foreigners, 
are very suggestive both of the past and of the possible future of an 
extremely fertile and naturally wealthy country, depopulated and 
reduced by years of misrule and intertribal warfare almost to its 
original physical condition of unreclaimed forest. 

Europeans ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ‘ : 363 
Eurasians . ° ‘ ; . : . ; 267 
Malays . : : ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 100,667 
Chinese . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ° - 94,360 


Indians . ‘ é ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 14,955 
Others . ° ‘ ; . ; ‘ 2,385 


Total . j . 212,997 


The Sultan in this State is, perhaps, more than a mere figure- 
head. Mr. Swettenham, who succeeded Sir Hugh Low as Resident, 
writes of him, in 1890: ‘ His Highness’s interest in the administra- 
tion is as great and intelligent as ever, and his unvarying sympathy 
and good feeling are of the greatest assistance to me in my work.’ 

_ But in Perak, as in other States, the Resident is really sole 
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administrator, and, subject only to the control of the Government of 
Singapore, exercises a power for a counterpart of which it would be 
necessary to go back to the early history of some Indian provinces, 
before the days of telegraphs and the codification of the laws. The 
country is parcelled out into districts, administered by collectors and 
magistrates (much after the Indian model), who are all Englishmen ; 
the charges are very small, but the duties are by no means light. 
Except for the police, the district officer has no trustworthy native 
subordinates, corresponding with the class in India who do all the 
actual work of collector (and four-fifths of the magisterial work), 
under his control, and he has actually to collect the taxes, receiving 
them himself into his own treasury, and to hold the magisterial 
inquiry in every case, whether of importance or not, that arises in his 
district. 

The law administered is a somewhat rough-and-ready interpreta- 
tion of the Indian Criminal Codes by a staff of magistrates with little 
judicial training beyond that derived from personal experience, under 
the supervision of a chief magistrate, who is an English barrister, 
the same tribunals disposing of civil suits. As the Resident admits 
in the report under quotation, the system needs improvement, and 
the State could well bear the expense it would entail in the form of 
payment of an officer of experience, who would preside over a chief 
Court, with power to supervise more closely than at present the pro- 
ceedings of the subordinate Courts. Measures are now in contempla- 
tion to insure some more intimate knowledge of the codes adminis- 
tered, by insisting on all officers exercising judicial functions passing 
an examination in them, as is the practice in India. It is somewhat | 
curious, bearing in mind that more than twenty-five years ago the 
Straits Settlements formed a portion of the Empire, under the direct 
control of the Governor-General of India, how little the Colonial 
Government has hitherto seemed disposed to take Indian adminis- 
trative experience as a guide. 

The other States have been annexed, or, to speak more correctly, 
placed under the controlling advice of British Residents, at various 
dates, since the appointment of Sir Hugh Low to Perak. The next 
in importance, Selangor, which enjoyed the advantage during its 
first period of development of the administrative ability and tact of 
Sir Hugh’s present successor, Mr. Swettenham, C.M.G., has advanced 
in prosperity with equal strides, and, with a population of under 
100,000, the revenue for the year 1891 was 1,800,000 dollars, Both 
Perak and Selangor are traversed by good metalled roads, and each 
boasts a railway leading from the chief port to the capital. These 
two States have enjoyed the advantages of a settled administration 
longer than their smaller neighbours, and their great prosperity is 
also, perhaps, due to proximity of the seaboard to the chief scenes of 
mining operations. Their area is so limited, and the population so 
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sparse, that any comparison with India (without bearing these two 
important factors in mind) would be misleading; but the financial 
condition of these States, with an income of twelve and eighteen 
dollars per head of population, must appear to represent a very para- 
dise of prosperity to the Indian financier, who finds it difficult to 
extract a sum equal to an eighth of the lesser figure from each item 
of the millions who contribute to his exchequer. 

I wish to avoid the risk of overloading this article with figures 
and statistics, which can be of small interest to the general reader, 
and I will not review in detail those of the minor States. Sungei 
Ujong and Negri Sembilan are both only agglomerations of petty 
chieftainships, but the following figures showing the development of 
revenue of the small territory of Jelebu will, I think, eloquently 
testify to the success attendant on the assumption of the administra- 
tion of the Peninsula by the Colonial Government :— 


8 
Revenue for 1886 ; a ‘ . ° ° 1,808 


1887 ° . . . . 6,110 

1888 ° . : : - 14,019 

1889 3. cet <ns 

1890 ° ° ‘ ; . . 36,764 

1891 ° . . . . - 52,995 

1892 . : . . ° - 133,285 
‘The truth is,’ said the most’ experienced of the officials connected 
with the Peninsula to me in conversation, ‘ the country is so rich you 
have only to put a man of energy to administer any corner of it, and 
prosperity will follow.’ 

I cannot conclude this portion of my article without an allusion 
to the glaring exception to this record of successful administration. 
The state of Pahang, on the eastern seaboard of the Peninsula, 
was until recently under the independent control of its own Sultan. 
The latter consented in 1888 to the imposition—I think that word 
best describes the conditions—of a British Resident, who was placed 
in the difficult’ position of having to administer what was virtually 
a newly-annexed country without a settled revenue or the support of 
any physical force, beyond that of a handful of police, in the name 
of a‘nominal head of the State, who had only yielded the independent 
sovereignty under considerable pressure. The result has been to 
bring Pahang into disagreeable notoriety in the columns of the English 
press, and perhaps the brief telegraphic despatches recording the 
various phases of the disturbances—they never could claim the more 
dignified appellation of a little war—represent the amount of infor- 
mation possessed by the majority of educated persons of affairs in the 
Peninsula. Their history need not be related at any length; they 
were the natural consequence of the position. A petty and semi- 
independent chieftain, irritated by the withdrawal of his right to levy 
tolls, and perhaps the insufficiency of the pension given in commuta- 
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tion of it, attacked a body of police, to him the living embodiment 
of the power he sought to be avenged on, and, assisted by the impass- 
able nature of the country, compact of hill and unexplored jungle, 
kept up, with his sympathisers and imitators, a series of outrages 
for a period extending over a year, the most serious including the 
murder of two English officials of a local exploration Company. 
According to latest advices, the country is quiet; but, previously 
insolvent, it has now the additional burden of a heavy debt, and, 
although the past history of its neighbour Perak affords a reassuring 
outlook for the future, it is a difficult problem for the Colonial 
Government to keep the administration going on a satisfactory basis 
pending its dawn. 

The Malay Peninsula is, then, a congeries of States, of which the 
only ones of any size or importance are Perak, Selangor, Pahang and 
Johore, all of them, with the exception of the last-named, directly 
administered by English officers, in the name of their several Sultans, 
and under the control of fthe Colonial Government at Singapore. 
From the figures already cited, it will be gathered that the country 
is one of immense natural resources; that its population, which 
appeared to be gradually approaching extinction under native mis- 
rule, is still so disproportionately small that, for ‘practical purposes, 
the greater portion of the Peninsula is uninhabited, and that it offers 
a boundless field for enterprise to the labourer as well as to the 
capitalist. 

The bulk of the revenue now levied is due to the export duties 
charged on tin, varying from 8 to 12 per cent. on the local price 
of the metal. The next item of importance is virtually contributed 
from the same source, as it is derived from the licence duties levied 
on opium and other articles of consumption used by the miners, who 
are all Chinese. 

The mineral wealth of the country is great and has probably 
arrested the agricultural development, as John Chinaman is essentially 
a gambler, and the speculative charm of mining enterprises is too 
attractive to allow him to turn his attention to the tardy profits 
attendant on the development of the agricultural resources of the 
country. 

But there can be no doubt that the future of the Peninsula rests 
with the latter. I believe that they are unequalled by those of any 
country in the East. The physical conditions and climate resemble 
those of Ceylon, while the extent of territory is much greater than 
that of the island which leaves such a lasting impression of perpetual 
verdure and incomparable prosperity on every traveller to the East. 
Ranges of hills, from one to six thousand feet high, invite the enter- 
prise of the planter, and the experience of the few pioneers who have 
commenced operations gives every promise of success. 

Liberian coffee, which thrives chiefly at a low elevation, has 
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yielded good results wherever it has been planted, and experiments 
in tea-plantation have also been satisfactory. 

Palms of every kind, cocoa, areca, sago, grow well in the low- 
lands, and might with advantage replace, as they do in India, the 
unreclaimed forest on the sea-coast. In the interior, tapioca, pepper, 
gambier, and other tropical products can be, and are, profitably 
grown, while there is practically no limit to the area suitable to and 
available for the cultivation of rice. The country could produce food 
for ten times its present population, yet the greater portion of that 
now consumed is imported from Siam, India, Burmah and Ceylon. 

The rainfall appears to vary considerably, but it may be doubted 
if, excepting those from headquarter stations, the returns are very 
trustworthy. Taeping, the capital of Perak, shows the heaviest 
annual fall—146 inches—the highest in any one month being a little 
over 20 inches. The lowest annual return I saw in any printed 
statement was, I think, 66 inches. It is thus everywhere plentiful 
without being excessive, while perennial streams provide for irrigating 
such crops as may require additional water. 

A range of mountains, running north and south, traverses the 
whole Peninsula with spurs abutting right on to the coast-line ; but, 
although the character of the country is generally hilly, there is 
abundance of low-lying land, only awaiting clearing to produce 
abundant food crops. At present, except for small areas of rice-fields 
and orchards attached to the sparsely scattered settlements, either 
alongside the rivers, which are the main thoroughfares, or the few 
roads which have been of recent construction, the country is one 
large expanse of unreclaimed jungle, with here and there the shallow 
pits of abandoned tin-mines or of those where the process of tin 
extraction is still in progress. The difficulty lies with the paucity of 
population, the unenterprising character of the Malay, and the 
absence of facilities for transport. The Malay is satisfied to cultivate 
sufficient for his own immediate wants; and, although fond of 
money, and extravagant and self-indulgent when he has the oppor- 
tunity, will take no trouble to get rich. 

Nearly all the labour is imported. Officers, whose duties involve 
a great deal of travelling in the jungle, occasionally employ native 
servants, their inefficiency being compensated by their superiority to 
Chinese and other foreigners as companions when in camp—I have 
heard it said that every Malay is a gentleman—but Tamils, China- 
men, Cingalese, Javanese, and Boyanese (the two latter chiefly as 
grooms) fill the ranks of domestic service, drive the carts, work as 
coolies, and generally supply the labour market. Yet the pecuniary 
rewards are sufficiently tempting. Domestic servants are paid quite 
double the wages customary in Bombay, or treble those in Madras. 
A coolie working on the road earns the equivalent of ten annas as 
against the ordinary daily wage of three annas in India. As all the 
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bullocks are imported from India or Siam, cart-hire is extremely dear 
—from three to four times what it is in India, and the earnings of cart- 
men are proportionately high. A case came to my notice of a little 
Tamil boy of eleven earning ten dollars (equal to twenty-two rupees) a 
month by driving a pair of bullocks. His father in India would pro- 
bably have been considered passing rich if he earned half the amount 
in the prime of manhood. Living is of course expensive as compared 
with India, the only standard of comparison available. There is no 
better criterion than the cost of feeding a prisoner in the jails. I 
ascertained it to be about the equivalent of five annas, while in India 
it varies from one and a half to two annas aday. These figures seem 
to offer sufficient inducements to immigrants from the overstocked 
labour markets of India, as five dollars a month are sufficient to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life, and the surplus would enable them to 
return after a few years with a sufficient pile to keep them in 
comparative luxury for the remainder of their days. This latter fact 
is well appreciated by the personnel of the military police, which is 
recruited from Northern India. I have dwelt somewhat at length on 
the condition and prospects of the labour-market, because the one 
great want of the Peninsula is population, and, while other Eastern 
countries have a teeming, indeed generally a redundant, population, 
we have, virtually under our government, a country, naturally one 
of the most fertile in the world, whose land remains untilled and 
covered with impenetrable forest, for want of hands to till it and 
to substitute all the products of the gorgeous East for the luxuriant 
wild growth planted by nature, whose very presence is a testimony 
to the certain rewards which are the fruits of well-directed labour. 

The tin mines which are the present source of wealth are workéd 
for the most part by Chinese enterprise, masters and miners alike 
belonging to the marvellous race whose industry, frugality, and 
capacity for work make them such dangerous competitors to their 
Western rivals in the struggle for the industrial markets of the 
world. 

I found two companies working under English management in 
Jelebu. One of them, owing to the liberal terms on which it had ob- 
tained mining concessions, was doing very well, and employed a con- 
siderable number of English and Australians as its supervising staff. 
The other had, I believe, confined its operations to subletting the 
concessions obtained from the Government to Chinese. Mining is 
limited to surface washings, alluvial tin alone having hitherto been 
found, and the country is consequently disfigured by abandoned pits 
—they are not deep enough to be'called anything else—whence all 
the tin available has been abstracted. Extensions of the industry 
are hampered by want of means of transport, the made roads being 
almost limited to trunk roads through each State. In Pahang there 
are gold-fields of considerable promise, as I was assured by those 
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entitled to an opinion; but the want of means of communication arrests 
their development, the cost of transport of machinery, working 
plant, and especially of the rice and other supplies required for the 
miners being almost prohibitive, while the recent troubles and the 
unsafe state of the country have shaken confidence and arrested 
improvement. 

If the first need of the country is population, the second most 
emphatically is capital, not only for private enterprise, but for State 
purposes. Without improved communications progress cannot 
advance except at a very slow rate. This is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact already cited that such efforts in the direction of cultivation 
as come under observation are limited to the vicinity of the roads 
and the waterways. The eternal want of pence vexes the minds of 
public men as much in the Malay Peninsula as it does in other 
portions of the habitable globe less favoured by nature, and although 
the budgets of Selangor and Perak are so satisfactory that their rulers 
may be safely left to work out their own salvation, the more newly 
settled States, especially Pahang, need financial assistance if the 
efforts to reclaim them are not to be rendered nugatory for want of 
the means to meet the first requirements of civilisation. A recent 
telegram states that it is contemplated, if the Colonial Government 
be not relieved from the intolerable financial burden imposed by the 
Home Government insisting on the whole cost of the troops in the 
colony being met from local sources, making Pahang an adjunct of 
Selangor. But any such measure, if it involves applying Selangor 
funds to the relief of Pahang needs, appears to me so immoral as 
almost to amount to a breach of trust. The States are separate, are 
nominally independent, the treaty obligations of the Sultans to the 
supreme Power amounting to no more than an undertaking to govern 
in accordance with the advice of the British Resident, and, apart from 
the consideration that these two States have not always been on terms 
of amity, and their inhabitants mutually regard each other as 
foreigners, any application of the funds of the one to relieve the other 
would be intensely repugnant to the feelings of the de jure ruler and 
of all his subjects. The Colonial Government can have no right, legal, 
moral, or equitable, to expend a farthing of the public money of 
Selangor for the benefit of any others than the subjects of that State. 
The administrative question of placing two or more States under the 
control of one Resident is a minor one, which, however, can hardly 
be passed over. The whole question of the government of these 
countries is admittedly one for discussion. The supporters of the 
present system under which Perak and Selangor have thriven so well 
point to it as a triumph of the personal régime which has allowed the 
Residents a free hand. But, granting the success which has attended 
the administration of Sir Hugh Low, Mr. Maxwell, the present dis- 
tinguished Colonial Secretary at Singapore, and Mr. Swettenham, 
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their very admirers will admit that they are men of exceptional ability, 
the latter especially, as I know of my own personal knowledge, having 
the two virtues, so rare in the successful administrator, of tolerance 
and patience—and the government of a small dependency like the 
Straits Settlements cannot expect, as recent experience may have 
taught them, to find men of exceptional ability to hand whenever 
they may be wanted. Indeed the transfer of Mr. Swettenham from 
Selangor, or rather what followed it, sufficiently emphasised the need 
for a greater exercise of central control by the Colonial Government. 
A succession of administrators, however able, if they hold different 
views on such important questions as mining concessions, land tenure, 
or the administration of justice, with a free hand to make and unmake 
laws, are apt to make changes of a somewhat violent and revolutionary 
nature, with results affecting security of property and weakening the 
public confidence in the Government. It was hinted to me pretty 
broadly when I was in Singapore that such results actually did occur, 
and I found some of the subordinate officials in Selangor whom I 
interrogated on the subject had amusingly hazy ideas of the laws and 
‘ordinances’ (the local name for Resident-made law) they were 
administering, while uncertainty as to the validity of leases and 
mining concessions already granted was impressed upon me more 
than once by members of the non-official community of Singapore as 
a reason for hesitation in embarking on enterprises whether as planters 
or miners. 

The latest Singapore newspaper I have received contains an 
elaborate denunciation of the frequent changes in the land laws, and 
shows how a feeling of insecurity and want of confidence in the 
Government has arisen in Selangor owing to the cancelment of leases . 
already given. But a more centralised control does not imply or lead 
to an amalgamation of States, and I should not state such an obvious 
proposition had I not found some of my friends in the Straits under 
the impression that one necessarily followed the other. The several 
States of Central India or of Kathiawad, preserve their autonomy, 
unaffected by the fact that in each province the same agent represents 
the Government of India at all the Courts which respectively make 
up the provinces known by their names. But amalgamation would 
be as unpolitic as it is unfair. I cannot do better here than quote 
again from Mr. Swettenham’s report on Perak, and I am assured that 
the italicised portion might find its way without fear of contradiction 
into a report on any other of the States. 

Perak Malays are very peculiar, even as compared with other Malays: they are 
very conservative ; they are justly proud of their country ;' they have an exceeding 
dislike for and jealousy ofall foreigners, including Malays not of Perak . . . and 
they are fond of managing their own affairs. 

The fact cannot be sufficiently emphasised even at the risk of 


1 The italics are mine, 
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repetition, that the British Government is bound to respect this feel- 
ing of nationality so long as it refrains from annexing the States. 
Until or unless they be made an integral portion of the British 
Empire, the Colonial Government, through its Resident, acts only as 
trustee for the funds of the several States, and has, under the treaty 
imposing a Resident, only the power to administer them for the bene- 
fit of the inhabitants of each. There must be no suspicion of unfair 
dealing in the name of the Queen-Empress in any part of her 
dominions, and especially in countries under her protection and not 
forming part of them. And we must not assist poor Paul of Pahang 
by robbing his wealthier neighbour, Peter of Selangor. 

But these young States—to reckon their age from the date of 
their entrance into the civilised world—require, as I have said, financial 
assistance, and there is no reason, except that the Secretary of State 
has passed his veto upon it, why the wealthier ones, who are not 
wholly without interest in the settlement of countries on their 
borders, should not invest their surplus funds in loans to their 
younger brethren. So Perak assisted Selangor in the freer times of 
the early eighties, and both States are, I believe, prepared to render 
similar aid to ensure the assumption of a quiet demeanour and the 
enjoyment of a peaceful life by their hitherto turbulent neighbours 
of Pahang. Such loans should be under the guarantee of the Straits 
Government, whose responsibility for and control over the Native States 
must be more clearly defined and acted on than either has hitherto 
been. That Government, however, could and would take on its own 
shoulders the burden of the debt which must be incurred by Pahang, 
were it not that its own financial prosperity has been ruthlessly 
destroyed by the Home Government insisting on doubling the contri- 
bution of the colony towards the cost of Imperial defence, by putting 
the whole expense of the defence of the harbour, one of the most 
important from its position, its size, and the amount of through trade 
to which it affords shelter and protection, in the world, upon the 
colony. The colony has protested and continues to protest in 
vain. It has shown that the payment insisted on is unfair, not only 
from the point of view of the relative responsibility of the Supreme 
Government and of the colony for the protection of a harbour whose 
stability and safety are essentially of Imperial or even cosmopolitan 
importance, but that, as compared with every other colony in the 
Empire, the treatment of the Straits Settlements has been exception- 
ally severe and ungenerous. The Home Government is the judge 
and the supreme arbiter of the case, in which it is also the defendant, 
and I am afraid, unless public opinion can bring it to some sense 
of shame, it will continue to exact the last farthing there is any 
plausible excuse for levying. Meanwhile a chronic surplus has been 
turned into a yearly deficit, and the colony finds the Colonial Office 
as hard a taskmaster as any Pharaoh, leaving it to make wars with- 
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out money (a harder task than bricks without straw), and to settle 
and develop new countries without the means to give them decent 
outfits to commence life with, or to embark on a career which previous 
experience shows to be so full of promise. 

My chief object in writing this article has been to give prominence 
to the fact that, without any direct act of annexation, the British 
Government has made itself responsible for the administration of the 
greater portion of the Malay Peninsula, and to direct attention to the 
wealth, and at the same time to the wants, of the countries composed 
in that geographical expression. So long as their present somewhat 
anomalous constitution is maintained and the intention of converting 
@ protectorate into an annexation is disclaimed, treaty obligations 
and ordinary morality alike make it obligatory to treat each State as 
a separate entity. But, at the same time, it appears to me of the 
highest political necessity, in the interests of good government, that 
the control exercised over them should be more rigid than the hither- 
to somewhat apathetic condition of passive acquiescence by the 
Governor of Singapore in the action of the several Residents has made 
it. I should be the last to detract from the credit due to the latter, 
to which the splendid record of progress of the last two decades bears 
such eloquent testimony. And I am well aware that, besides the able 
administrators whose names I have mentioned, others are doing 
excellent work with little reward beyond the satisfaction which every 
genuine workman feels when he sees that his efforts to improve the 
condition of the people among whom he labours are attended with 
visible success. The salaries are, compared with those paid in India, 
for similar work, small, the chances of recognition of their efforts not 
very great, the climatic conditions unfavourable to Europeans, and — 
the expenses of living high. I know too, by experience, how far all 
considerations of personal discomfort are overbalanced by the charm 
of being allowed a free hand, and how much the interest of the worker 
is enhanced when his discretion is not unduly hampered from above, 
and he can do what he thinks best in the interests of the community 
for whose well-being he is responsible, without perpetual references 
to higher authority or risk of seeing his most cherished plans dis- 
allowed. But it is out of the question, however theoretically attrac- 
tive, to substitute the personal will of a succession of British Residents, 
constantly liable to change, for that of the hereditary Sultans. And 
a newly-acquired country, such as Pahang, with its resources unde- 
veloped, with no immediate sources of revenue at all equal to the 
demands of the most modest requirements of a settled administration, 
makes assistance from the outside necessary. The sooner the Colonial 
Office in London recognises its duties and its responsibilities in the 
matter, the better. The country has great mineral wealth, and is 
eapable of producing abundant food crops. Yet one of the reasons 
that the mines remain unremunerative is that the transport of food 
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for the miners is almost impracticable on account of the want of 
roads. 

The Government of Singapore, nominally responsible for the 
administration of Pahang, is, partly owing to the action of the Home 
Government, unable to give financial assistance. An enormous 
amount of British capital has already been sunk in the State—the 
shares of several Pahang companies are quoted (unfortunately at 
present at very low prices) on the London Stock Exchange. A 
settled government, security for life and property, and trunk roads 
are urgently needed, and to meet these wants money is of course 
necessary. It cannot be allowed,as I have said, that advantage 
should be taken of our holding the keys of the treasuries of more 
prosperous States to abstract their money for the service of Pahang, 
and it is to the Imperial Government, which has made itself responsible 
by supporting the action of that of Singapore in assuming the control 
of the State, that the necessary assistance must be looked for. 

The other administrative questions to which I have alluded, all 
of which hang on the exercise of a more centralised control over the 
several States—in other words, the recognition of the responsibility 
of the Colonial Office for their good government—will doubtless 
receive attention when more financial responsibility has been recog- 
nised. They are many and important, but I have not space to do 
more than allude to them. Foremost, perhaps, comes the question 
of land tenure, about which the highest authorities on the spot differ. 
Intimately connected with this is the validity of leases and mining 
concessions already granted, whether by the Sultans in the days of 
their power or by the Residents in their name. As may be well 
understood, nothing has a more deterrent effect on the investment of 
capital than any doubts on this subject. A settled code of law, how- 
ever simple, for each State and limitation of the discretion of youthful 
and untrained magistrates seem requisite, and, last, but not least 
emergent among burning questions, is that of immigration and the 
importation of labour from India and China to supply the urgent 
need for hands to develop its enormous resources. The latter 
country is already pouring hundreds of thousands to work the mines, 
and the number who will come, if fair treatment be assured them, is 
practically perhaps only limited by the employment they can find— 
employment which, if remunerative to themselves, is, from the duties 
on the tin they produce and on the opium and other imported articles 
they consume, of enormous benefit to the States where they settle. 
India should be able to supply the necessary agricultural labour ; but, 
fascinating asthe subject may be to one who, like the present writer, 
has spent a quarter of a centary in the service of the great dependency, 
this article is already too loag to allow me to do more than suggest it. 

The same reason prevents my relating any of the personal ex- 
periences with which I hac intended to enliven an article which 1 
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feel must be somewhat heavy reading. Iwill conclude by answering 
one question which every Englishman asks the traveller to an 
Eastern land which he himself has not visited: Is there any sport ? 
I can reply that there are undoubtedly numbers of elephants, tigers, 
pig, and deer in the incalculable extent of forest which covers the 
Peninsula, but its very extent and its density make them very 
difficult to get at. Whether the difficulties are insurmountable I 
am not myself a sufficiently experienced sportsman to be able to 
pronounce, but there is no doubt that the animals are there. When 
I was in Jelebu a tiger made nightly raids on some sheep penned 
within a hundred yards of the bungalow I was staying in; and it is 
no uncommon experience to see a tiger retreating from the roadside, 
or even, as my host did, asleep within a few yards of it ; while a traveller 
who erects a hut in the forest, if he has occasion to halt again on the 
same spot, will have to recommence building operations, as he will 
be sure to find his former shelter has been demolished by playful 
elephants. But of this I am sure, that no traveller, be he in pursuit 
of big game, a student of human institutions, one in search of the 
picturesque, or merely possessed by the traveller’s longing to see a 
new country, will regret a visit to the Malay Peninsula, which will 
assuredly afford him much to interest and amuse his mind, to delight 
his eyes, and, if he be of a speculative turn and have the means to 
indulge it, to turn to profitable account. The native inhabitants will 
receive him with charming courtesy, and are the cleanest and most 
companionable of Oriental races; while in no quarter of the world that 
I have visited are the rites of hospitality more sacredly observed or 
will the stranger receive a more friendly welcome by our fellow- 
countrymen than in the Malay Peninsula, 


ALFRED KEYSER. 
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A NEW STAGE DOCTRINE 


NEVER, perhaps, has the stage, at home and abroad, been as much 
discussed in England as during the past six months. New ground 
has been broken, new ideas have taken a certain hold of the public 
mind ; a revolution against restrictions of subject, of treatment, and 
even of exposition, has broken out; an endeavour to sweep away the 
old barriers has been met with vigorous resistance, if not with 
uniform success, Of the plays which have been the battlefield of the 
opposing forces it is not my purpose to speak. The works of 
Messrs, Ibsen and Maeterlinck are now open to all to read ; and, appeal- 
ing, as they do, so passionately to some, while to others they appear 
tedious, if not incomprehensible, no writing about them is likely to 
be of much avail. The best criticism of all time has done no more 
than direct attention to the beauties or defects, which might escape 
observation, in the work under examination. In the shock of the 
combatants over these plays a good deal of vehement, ill-considered 
praise and vituperation has been spilt, and the judgment of the 
impartial spectator remains: much as it was when he first read, or 
witnessed, the strange productions which either interested or bored 
him, as the case may be. That verdict is final: all the laudation or 
denunciation in the world will not affect it. 

Following these productions, the independence of public judgment 
was yet more forcibly shown in the case of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
where a license of subject unknown in any English drama of modern 
times was from the first, in spite of loud protest from certain organs 
of the press, warmly greeted by nightly crowded houses. Here was 
an absorbing play, which dealt with subjects discussed by all, but 
hitherto tabooed from the British stage. It could not have been 
produced a few years since, and its appearance marks an epoch in our 
drama. A fine piece of work, not adapted virginibus, but pueris, 
to some of whom, possibly, it may act as a health-restoring anti- 
dote to the poison administered by the sad and sickly Dame aux 
Camélias. 

But it is not of the plays, but the players, not of the matter, but 
the methods in which the rising exponents of the Drama shall be 
trained, that I desire to say a few words; because I believe there is 
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danger, and some confusion of terms, in the teaching of the ‘ Natural- 
istic’ school, as in the opinion that ‘ genius,’ spontaneity, momen- 
tary impulse, are all that is needed, and that these render study 
superfluous in the actor’s calling. No more mischievous theory, I 
believe, was ever propounded. 

When my friend Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in his clever and amusing 
lecture on ‘ The Imaginative Faculty,’ asks ‘Can acting be taught ?’ 
and goes on to say, ‘This is answered on the stage, and I think 
triumphantly answered, in the negative,’ I can quite agree with 
him. Passion, tenderness, poetry cannot be taught in the theatre, 
any more than in the concert-room. About this there can be no 
doubt. But I find it impossible to subscribe to the axiom contained 
in his very next words: ‘ Acting, in fact, is purely an affair of the 
imagination,’ This assuredly it is not; for the gift of clearly con- 
ceiving an image is wholly different from the power of reproducing 
it—even on paper. The authoress of Mary Barton once said to me, 
‘If I could make you see as clearly as I do what I have in my mind, 
I should be satisfied.’ To that gracious lady it was given to make 
others see as very few have done; but among them is one, whose 
work she greatly admired, and who illustrates well the point I wish 
to make. Mrs. Inchbald was a woman rarely endowed with imagi- 
nation, as is shown in her Simple Story, which has its place among 
English classics ; but she was an indifferent actress, chiefly noted on 
the stage for her personal beauty. Her imagination, in short, had 
but a limited capacity of physical expression. I do not say that 
training would have given her this, since I believe as fully as does 
Mr. Tree that no training avails where the natural capacity to act 
does not exist. But to think that cultivation is detrimental to the 
histrionic art seems to me a dangerous doctrine, opposed to all the 
experience of the stage. Garrick, the Kembles, Macready, Talma, 
Rachel all studied, and studied laboriously, at their calling. The 
latter was, indeed, an ignorant woman, with one great gift, which, 
like a rich soil, had to be tilled and sown by that careful gardener 
Samson in order to produce the abundant fruit it bore. Each of her 
parts was long and seduously studied with him—each modulation of 
her voice, each pose which appeared so spontaneous, rehearsed—in 
order to produce the effect which her own fine instinct no doubt 
suggested. But had she been educated, had she indulged in what 
my friend playfully calls ‘the pernicious habit of reading books’— 
had she, for instance, learned who Mare Antony was, when she 
inquired why the hero of the Cleopatra she was studying had been 
given ‘ce nom de valet,’ can he or anyone believe that the light of 
her genius would have been dimmed? Is it on record that any 
creator, be he painter, sculptor, poet, or actor, has suffered from the 
strenuous, well-directed study of his craft? On what ground is the 
actor alone to be exempt from the necessity that weighs upon all 
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who desire to present to the world in its most perfect form the con- 
ception struggling for birth within them ? 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree says : ‘ In acting there is an infinity to learn, 
but infinitely little that can be taught. The actor must be capable, 
of course, of pronouncing his native language, and of having a 
reasonable control over the movements of his limbs; but thus 
equipped, his technical education is practically complete.’ I main- 
tain that something far beyond this is essential to the actor’s perfect 
training. I hold that to the absence of such training, to ignorance 
of the just balance, restraint, and modulation, alike of the voice and 
of the body, is due the comparative failure of many a gifted artist to 
give full value to his conception of a character. It is as though he 
wrote without a knowledge of syntax, or painted without a knowledge 
of pigments. Those who are ‘ seers’ will, indeed, detect the force of 
constructive faculty, even when deformed by tricks of enunciation 
and gesture, which study might easily have overcome. But how 
little justice does the actor thus half ‘equipped’ do to his own 
genius ! 

Of the tricks of the body, one of the commonest and most 
exasperating is want of repose—the perpetual desire on the actor’s 
part to elucidate his meaning by gestures, which are often mannerisms, 
and not seldom wanting in individuality. As an example of what 
careful study in this matter can achieve, as opposed to the sponta- 
neous-combustion theory, where all is left to chance and ‘inspiration, 
those who saw Eleonora Duse in the Cavalleria Rusticana, in the 
Locandiera, in Camille, and in Divorgons, will not have failed to 
note how widely different were her gait and the character of her 
movements in each part. The heart-stricken Sicilian peasant, 
absorbed in her jealousy and grief, passionate and abrupt, rocking 
herself clumsily to and fro, and careless of appearances, was a most 
minute and highly finished picture, resembling in no detail that of 
the saucy Venetian landlady, the poor Parisian déclassée, or the 
impetuous and mercurial little wife, whose caprices we felt inclined, 
for the first time, to condone. This was true genius, but it was 
genius thoroughly drilled. We may feel sure that nothing was 
left to chance, or was dependent on what Mr. Tree calls ‘the mood 
of the moment.’ For, obviously, the actor’s mood may not be 
the mood proper to the character he represents. Two of our 
own greatest actresses said to me, in almost the same words: 
‘You talk of La Duse’s naturalness, but it is the perfection of 
art, carried to that point when all that she does seems to be 
inevitable,’ 

Of the tricks of the voice I need only name one—that of raising 
and dropping it at a full stop, or at the end of a line in blank verse, 
which the French call ‘chanter.’ This and the indistinctness so 
common to English utterance render it difficult anywhere but in the 
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front rows of stalls to follow every word on the stage, more especially 
in Shakespeare. I was at a theatre not long since—a bad one as to 
acoustics, I admit—where I only heard the speeches of one character 
in their integrity, by reason of the faultless articulation and intona- 
tion of the player’s voice. This artist had been trained, and very 
carefully trained, in this respect: the others had not. One such 
instance, I maintain, weighs more than several pages directed against 
‘academic’ instruction. 

But Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s views have obtained an unexpected 
support lately, I am bound to admit, from a quarter where I least 
thought to have met it. In the pages of the French Figaro—the 
most Parisian of all Parisian journals—have recently appeared a 
series of articles signed ‘Un Poéte,’ vehemently denouncing the tra- 
ditions and the conventional teaching of the Paris Conservatoire, 
which, as a school, has always been held in France to be above criti- 
cism. These essays read to me like the writing of a foolish young 
man—probably very young. They are certainly not convincing in 
their attempt to prove that the playwright knows more of their craft 
than the players, and should direct their every movement. Now the 
author-actor is not an unknown quantity with us, and he is not 
always a success. But, dismissing -this, let us see what else the 
writer has to say. 

He complains of the absence of originality, the fettered method 
which prevails among the rising players of the day, not only in 
Olympus, but in those lesser spheres (such as the Théatre Libre), 
where we should most expect to find a license of treatment and 
freedom from mannerisms. That there is something in this charge 
Iam not prepared to deny. When witnessing more than one per-: 
formance of the Comédie Frangaise this summer, I was painfully 
struck with the artificiality and sameness of exposition prevailing 
throughout what I must call the second rank of the company. Of 
course there were brilliant exceptions, where the presentment of the 
play was as near perfection as it could be; and I can imagine no 
one who saw La joie fait peur or Le gendre de Monsieur Poirier 
being antagonistic to a system which has produced such artists as 
Got, Mauban, Silvain, &c.—not to mention that master of his art 
Coquelin ainé—alas! no more a member of the great House of 
Moliére. But there is great conventionality in the rank and file, I 
admit. One knows exactly how the ingénue, and the jewne 
premier will deliver themselves of their speeches, with gestures 
proper to each: the maidenly timidity of the one, so much more 
timid than anything in real life now: the fictitious fire of the other, 
which trembles through those outstretched hands, and leaves the 
spectator so cold. These players have learned the grammar of their 
art: without genius, they have not got beyond it, The heaven- 
born orator is no less an orator because he has learned grammar; 
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nay, because he has studied those arts of elocution which lend weight 
and effect to the delivery of his message. 

The question, then, to be asked must be—Is the imagination 
‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined’ by study ? Genius has been said to 
be the taking of infinite pains; and, without subscribing to that 
extreme statement, I hold that the finest creative genius finds nothing 
necessarily destructive in the strong staff of knowledge. Rather will 
that staff strike open wide the gates of a sanctuary where the passions 
and poetry of the past are storied, and shine down, as in the jewelled 
splendour of a painted window, on the upturned gaze of the imagi- 
native student. Mr. Tree says, very justly: ‘I have often noticed 
that those who devote their spare energies to indiscriminate reading 
acquire a habit of thinking by memory, and thus gradually lose the 
faculty which the spontaneous observation of life tends to quicken. 
Their thought becomes artificial . . . the memory is developed at 
the expense of the imagination.’ This is as true as it is cleverly 
expressed ; but to what conclusion does it force us? That the imagi- 
nation, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is of so weakly a growth 
that, after sprouting up in youth, it is easily choked; and if by 
learning, why, then, better than by more hurtful weeds. A healthy 
and vigorous imagination is the rarest of mental gifts, and when 
allied to that of representation—to the power of ‘adapting his indi- 
viduality to the character he is portraying’—a man has the first 
requisite to become a great actor. But he has not all the requisites. 
That is where I part company from my friend, and from the ‘ Poéte’ 
of the Figaro. Discipline is repugnant to both: both are agreed 
that ‘ academic’ study (there seems to be some secret terror connected 
with this word) must stifle Nature’s promptings. I defy them to 
point to an instance where a great histrionic gift has been spoiled by 
judicious training. I have, on the other hand, named several of the 
first actors of this century who would, avowedly, never have beem 
what they were, had they trusted to their own unassisted genius. 

The two instances I am prepared to hear cited, as illustrating the 
uselessness of training, are Edmund Kean and Fanny Kemble. No 
one could be a warmer admirer of the former genius than George 
Henry Lewes, who says :— 

The irregular splendour of his power was felicitously characterised in a saying 
of Coleridge, that ‘ seeing Kean was like reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.” 


He goes on to say, a little later :— 


It was a patchy performance [his Othello] considered as a whole; some parts 
‘were miserably tricky, others misconceived, others gabbled over in haste to reach: 
the ‘ points.’ . . . The address to the Senate was very bad.' He had little power 


» Anyone who remembers Salvini’s delivery of this speech will understand how 
much the actor must have lost who did not at once impress his audience by this 
dignified and splendid opening oration. 
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of elocution, unless when sustained by a strong emotion, and this long simple 
narrative was the kind of speech he could not manage at all. 


In short, in the art of managing his voice it is clear that Kean’s 
training had been neglected, and to this no doubt was partly due his 
great inequality. Yetit was a mistake, Lewes assures us, to imagine 
that Kean did not study—that he 


abandoned himself to the impulse of the moment without forethought of pre- 
arranged effect. He was an artist, and in art all effects are regulated. . . . With- 
out nice calculation no proportion could be preserved. Kean vigilantly and 
patiently rehearsed every detail, trying the tones until his ear was satisfied, 
practising looks and gestures until his artistic sense was satisfied ; and, having once 
regulated these, he never changed them. 


Yet this is the man who is often quoted as a type of ‘the impulsive 
actor.’ He was a great genius and an incomplete artist, but he 
never trusted to the ‘inspiration’ of the moment. He had not been 
carefully trained, hence his delivery and some of his effects were 
disappointing ; but they were well weighed, after his imagination 
had conceived them, and where the execution fell short of the con- 
ception, the failure was often due to tricks and vulgarities which had 
grown up with him from youth, uncastigated. 

The other instance, that of the gifted young girl who has given 
us so lifelike a picture of her youth, and of how she was thrust 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon the stage, cannot—as the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kemble—be said to have been wholly with- 
out ‘equipment’ for the career. She had been bred in an 
atmosphere of dramatic criticism; she had been accustomed to 
see her father act; she had heard her aunt, Mrs. Siddons, read ; 
she had learnt much—half unconsciously, perhaps—from her 
accomplished mother. I have heard Mrs. Fanny Kemble herself 
describe how in reading aloud a scene to her mother, the latter 
would cry out to her daughter, ‘Higher! Sharper! Don’t you see 
that the situation demands that you should say that in another 
key?’ She reckoned her mother to be even a finer judge, a more 
subtle critic of acting, than her father. Yet, in spite of her great 
success, she often said, in after years, ‘I only began to know how 
to play Juliet when I was too old for the part.’ She judged her own 
performance, perhaps, more severely than anyone. She knew that 
she was a finer reader than she had ever been an actress, for here 
she had but one instrument to deal with, and that perfectly at her 
command. In acting she, better than anybody, felt how many things 
are needed for the embodiment and presentation of a character, how- 
ever fine the conception of it may be. Endowed, as Mrs, Ritchie 
happily expresses it, with her family’s ‘noble gift of illumination,’ 
she was the last person who would have given her adhesion to this 
new doctrine, that, on the stage, reading, discipline, and direction are 
uncalled for. 


Hamitton Aipg&. 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE 


It is a self-evident proposition—unless, indeed, we adopt the view 
that art has reached in some bygone age the limit to which man is 
likely to advance it—that, from an artistic standpoint, we are still 
progressing, or have, at any rate, the potentialities for progress. 
Unless we deliberately believe that one painter; one writer, of another 
age than ours reached a point which will never again be reached, 
that art has declined since his day, and will continue to decline, we 
must confess that any efforts made seriously, in which a writer or 
painter does his best, though not productive of any very notable 
result, are still worthy of praise ; for by this way alone—by the con- 
stant striving in many methods of various minds— is it possible that 
we shall attain what is the dream of every artist, namely, the in- 
finite. 

There will, however, be found in every age a large number of 
men who do not take this view, who consider that the best that can 
be done has been done, or, at any rate, that those artistic efforts 
which most nearly approach their ideal of perfection belong to what 
others would call an obsolete mode of expression. In poetry such 
men, supposing they were artists as well as critics, would revert to 
the Elizabethan age, and give us now, in the nineteenth century, 
Elizabethan dramas couched in Elizabethan language. In painting, 
the school of pre-Raphaelites is an adequate example of the same 
idea. 

That there should be artists who feel that Shakespeare realises to 
them, more than any other dramatist, the possibilities of dramatic 
art, that the early Italian painters mingled with their pigments 
something more divine than can be found in the works of other 
masters, is intelligible enough; but the deliberate reversion to such 
modes of thought and expression is a confession of faith, clearly 
stated, and not capable of being misunderstood. They commit 
themselves to the declaration—if they are true artists, and love best 
that which they think comes nearest their ideal of art—that their 
mistress was nearer the earth then than she is now; that she has 
turned her back upon the world; that the best they can do is to 
pick up the golden feathers which have fallen from her wings, and 
make no directer efforts to bring her back. 
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But these are probably in the minority. The mass of men, as 
well as the mass of artists, though they acknowledge and reverence 
the high achievements of the earlier day, reflect, and reasonably, 
that there is such a thing as progress, and that since they do not 
find such works of art to be wholly satisfactory, it is their business 
to see where the defect lies; that if they find early Madonnas to be 
inhumanly serene, they must mingle a larger ingredient of humanity 
in their own efforts, at the expense of serenity, or even of Madonnas ; 
that if they find the splendid five-act tragedy a little too colossal, 
they must sacrifice a little splendour in order that the yard measure 
of man may be of some use again. 

There is surely something to be said for their view. If human 
nature is not now more complex than it was, we may at least say 
that its complexities have been the subject of more observation and 
analysis. The grouping of the lovely irreproachable heroine with the 
manly and constant lover, parted until the last chapter by the utterly 
abandoned villain, does not strike us as quite like real life, and a world 
entirely composed of such trios would be a little uninteresting. 
‘Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain height,’ sings the 
shepherd. And in truth, for most of us, she has come down. 

A request that art should represent nature seems just ; in fact, it 
seems hard to name anything else which it ought to represent ; and if 
there are many who find that romantic and epic art does not represent 
nature as they know it, if they want to read about such people as 
those among whom their own lines are cast, it seems excusable in them 
to yawn over the hero and the villain. The proportion of villains to 
ordinary men and women is happily, for our peace of mind, but 
small: the proportion of heroes, also happily, is smaller still. In any 
case, it cannot be said that the artist who tries to represent life as he 
sees it has chosen the easy course. His little figures, cast on no 
gigantic mould, will be more complex than the gods and goddesses 
of an elder day ; their ties and collars, their trousers, rather bulgy at 
the knee, will be harder to cut out than the yards of simple flowing 
drapery cast lightly over the shoulders of the gods. The Parisian 
modiste who exclaimed that the Venus of Milo had no chic was 
feeling about, though somewhat blindly, after a great truth. 

The deliberate choice of the artist to represent nature as he sees 
it, the innumerable difficulties and problems which he encounters at 
every step, and the violent antagonism he meets with, promises, 
happily for those who delight in burning questions, to be interminable ; 
and it is only one small point connected in a measure with this great 
conflict going on on the subject of realism that we propose to discuss. 
To state the question concretely: supposing a book were written in 
which the author described with much accuracy and completeness of 
detail the appearance, habits, and characters of some remarkably 
unpleasant intimate friends in an unmistakable way, giving them 
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the setting of real life and making them experience a series of 
adventures which they actually had experienced, Art and Morality would 
join hands. Morality, by the mouth of all who read the book, and 
knew its fabule persone, would unanimously exclaim that all the 
decencies of private life had been violated. But Art would go much 
further. ‘ He has sinned the one unpardonable sin,’ she would say ; ‘he 
has committed the one fault which can never be condoned. Hence- 
forth he is anathema, for he has not painted, he has photographed.’ 

Now, when Art and Morality join hands, who shall say them nay? 
When the question is between two, and the two agree, the question 
is a question no longer. Art and Morality have kissed each other, 
and all the world applauds. But such unanimity, especially on the 
realistic question, is rare. Once in a way they are at one, either 
because the most sacred beliefs of each have been made a mock of, 
or, what is rarer still, because something has been written or painted 
so exquisitely, so transparently true, that they embrace with tears, 
not of indignation, but of joy. But in the long intervals between 
these rare moments they are for the most part casting stones at one 
another. Art, whom, when she is obedient, moralists call the hand- 
maid of religion, is somewhat self-opinionated. Unless she herself 
thinks that the housemaid’s cupboard wants overhauling, she will not 
clean it because the mistress orders her to. She may take the line 
that certain dirt, certain untidiness, is picturesque ; in fact, she has of 
late years taken that line very often. She may even go so far as to 
say that it is true cleanliness. 

But, leaving Morality altogether out of the question, what has 
Art got to say on the subject? Now, any one—and in this delightful 
age of universal scribbling, when every one has a right, and most 
people a mind, to give birth to a book, there are many such—who 
has attempted with the least seriousness of purpose to produce a 
work of art of any kind, whether it strikes others as being a work of art 
or not, has probably realised that there are x ways of working, and 
that, after employing any one of these, he has produced something 
capable of being framed, bound, played or acted. 

We contend—the contention is no new one—that «—1 of these 
ways are wrong, and are productive of abortions if the author sticks 
close to his system, and of an invertebrate vagueness if he does not. 
English art, particularly in the branch of fiction, the only branch 
into which we are making any inquiry, affects one of these wrong 
methods with a fidelity that is positively touching. The process of 
production, if we may judge by the results, appears to be somewhat 
as follows. The author is struck by one or more characters whom he 
meets in real life, and he makes a mental note. ‘These,’ he says, ‘I 
will “ put” into my book.’ The phrase is completely characteristic of 
the results; and, if he has any gift of writing, it is probable that 
he will produce something which is moderately lifelike. He then 
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evolves or recollects a number of incidents and scenes, selected for no 
particular reason except that in most other books he has come across 
dinner parties, marriage services, and yachts, into which he pushes 
his puppets, the book is complete, and, from the point of view of Art, 
he has sinned past all forgiveness. He has uttered a forgery, and, 
what is worse, to experts a clumsy forgery. Such work has no more 
to do with the art of fiction than photography has todo with the art 
of painting. In aim it is very like a photograph, in result even more 
like a coloured photograph to which pigments have been applied with 
the intention of deluding the beholders into the belief that they are 
looking at a picture. A photograph pure and simple could hardly 
be mistaken for a drawing, whereas there are a number of uncultivated 
people who may—probably will—be deceived by the author’s abortion ; 
just that class, in fact, who in another realm of art might believe that 
a coloured photograph was a picture, or in any case would consider 
that it had more or less artistic merit. And the work of such an 
author has all the bad points of photography and none of its good 
points, or rather the good points of a photograph are the bad points 
of a work of fiction. A photograph, at any rate, is a mechanically 
exact reproduction of a certain effect of light on sensitive plates; 
whereas, in proportion as the author’s work is mechanical, it is bad, 
and it cannot conceivably be exact. . 

This revolting travesty of art has all the marks by which the 
ignorant will be deceived: it is in one or more volumes, it is nearly 
certain that it is to be obtained at ‘libraries,’ it is advertised, 
probably reviewed, and perhaps praised in the pages of magazines ; it 
is printed on paper, it is about men and women; but on every page 
is set the mark of the beast. It is bad, bad, bad ; it cannot con- 
ceivably be good. 

‘There is one Art,’ to be reached or not reached by one road. The 
method, the means, the plan of the rightly constructed book are the 
exact opposite of an example of this class.. First comes the idea, the 
essence, the plot, be that what it may—the inevitable development 
(not the portrait), not of individuals, but of types. Next comes the 
grouping, the scenery, the successive presentations of the march of 
types. Lastly, the artist, as he is bound to do, looks about him for 
models from which to draw his type, and when he has found them he 
draws from them. Every step is vital and essential, the order in 
which the steps are taken is even more vital still, The construction 
inevitably consists of three factors: the idea, the grouping, the 
models to make the type, whereas in the typical English mode the 
idea is usually left out altogether, the two other factors are taken in 
the wrong order, and for types are substituted individuals. 

Let us translate this into the language of that analogous art, 
painting. What should we say of the artist who drew several faces, 
several figures that had taken his fancy, cut them out, as it were, 
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from the canvas, and made permutations and combinations of them 
till they fitted together in a slovenly, inexact manner, and painted in 
the gaps ; who then sat down and looked at his picture till it occurred 
to him that it might possibly be construed into the representation of 
some known scene ; who found in his scrap-book the figures, say, of 
some courtiers—a king, perhaps scowling—a poor girl, perhaps selling 
match-boxes, and who played with them like a Chinese puzzle, until 
they accidentally fell into positions which suggested to his vacant 
mind the story of King Cophetua? Brilliant thought! Exit the 
match-box: enter a bland smile on the face of the hitherto scowling 
king : let him extend a welcoming hand, and make ready to step 
down from his throne, and the great composition is complete. The 
models first, the grouping next; last and least, but not always, the 
idea, the nominal raison @étre of this work of art. 

The only point really in common between the two methods 
is that the artist in both cases paints from Nature. They both, 
though at different times and in opposite manners, use models. 
No one can evolve a man or woman out of his inner conscious- 
ness. We have all seen men and women so constantly that a 
self-evolved image is either a faint reflex of some man or men, 
in so far as it is not purely evolved, or, if it is really evolved, 
there is no reason why it should not be as like a dog or a cat as a 
human being. Art must represent Nature. But at this point writers 
and painters part company. The painter takes one model, or it is 
at any rate obviously right for him to take one model, if that model 
more nearly satisfies his conception than another or others. But 
writers—I am no longer speaking of the vice-versé writer who begins 
his work with his model, and finishes it by leaving out the idea— 
cannot and may not do this. A character in fiction is not an in- 
dividual, but a type: if it is an individual, the writer at once begins 
to degenerate into the photographer, and his work becomes meagre. 
Art says there is no longer any hope for him in this world, and 
Morality denies him salvation in the next. No doubt in minor 
characters such a thing may be done, and has been done, in first- 
rate work, In the case where a footman appears to say that dinner 
is ready, the typical appearance is sufficiently close to the actual; 
the typical phrase is identical with the actual; and as he has no 
direct connection with the working out of the idea, an individual is 
adequate to play his part. But in a ‘ working’ character this is 
impossible. No development of a character in fiction can be identical 
with the development of any character in real life, because the 
novelist deals not with individuals but with types, and many indi- 
viduals go to make the type, and the typical development is the 
development of a certain part of all these. 

Though the figures who work out the artist’s idea play their part 
in a human drama, it is impossible that they, as he conceives them, 
should be individuals. The idea is the sequence of cause and 
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effect, and the figures on which the idea acts are the embodiment, as 
perfectly as the artist can conceive it, of certain dispositions, neces- 
sary for the illustration of this law, and of no other dispositions. Thus 
supposing, to take the most possible case, the idea of the book 
was the change wrought in a perfectly mediocre person of the 
middle classes, by the influence of a strong will exercised over it in a 
given way for evil, the artist might search—more than that, would 
have searched—the middle classes through in vain, before he found a 
man or woman mediocre enough. In the creation of a type there 
must be a process of selection—not the process of selection as exem- 
plified in a caricature, where a prominent feature of the victim is ex- 
aggerated, and the rest made like him—but an ignoring of the rest of 
him, and the prominent feature gathered and copied from as many 
people as possible, who also possess it. 

Now, if the artist eschews photography, as he is bound to do, 
and realises his inability—if the question ever occurs to him—to 
evolve men and women out of his inner consciousness, he must 
either describe types or describe himself. This has been often done, 
and done successfully, because the process of selection, necessary to 
the description of a type, has been employed; and when a man 
selects from himself, his work will not necessarily have that meagre- 
ness which it would have if he selected from another individual, 
because he knows himself better, in all probability, than he knows 
anyone else. That in works where such a treatment is successful, 
selection has been employed, is admirably illustrated in the case of 
George Elliot, who said on one occasion that Casaubon in Middle- 
march was drawn from herself; on another, that Grandcourt in 
Daniel Deronda came from the same source. Though in both cases 
the type was drawn from an individual, it would be obviously 
impossible to accuse her of photography, since the proper selection, 
the one characteristic of type drawing as opposed to photography, 
gave two so widely different results. But a self-painted portrait, 
made without selection, is in all artistic essentials a photograph, and 
as bad, artistically, as the photograph of another individual. The 
danger of such a process is clear, especially when the self-painted 
portrait is anything of an autobiography. A man who, at the age 
of forty, chooses himself as the hero of a work of fiction who goes 
through the same experiences as he has himself gone through, is apt 
to regard those experiences from his present standpoint, with the 
result that the character is marked by a certain sameness throughout, 
and is not influenced by circumstances in a way that the strongest 
character is bound to be. There is no need, for example, to ask 
from what source Dickens drew his David Copperfield. How 
different, how diametrically opposed to the steady, somewhat com- 
placent, uniformity with which David Copperfield goes through 
enough incident to furnish a bookshelf of novels, is the constantly 
changing presentation of Thackeray’s Becky Sharp, who, being evil to 
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begin with, could have become good if she had wished to, who goes 
on being evil, till, when bored with Vanity Fair, and even with her 
patron, she wished to become good, but was unable, and ended by 
caring not a jot whether she was good or bad. 

With regard to minor characters—characters who are not directly 
concerned with the working of the idea, whose development is not 
the point of the book, but who are only the milieu of the type—the 
case is somewhat different. An individual made to act as the type 
is either a caricature or a too meagre representative of its class; an 
individual as ‘a minor character need not be either. Here, again, 
Dickens, owing mainly to his enormous power of observation, 
produces results which remind one alternately of caricatures and 
photographs. The interest with which he regards his minor 
characters leads him to concentrate the reader’s attention on the one 
that for the moment fills the stage; they are, in fact, treated like 
major characters, more especially as they share the same fault that 
his major characters show—namely, the absence of that gradual 
change and development to which the strongest are necessarily 
subject. Thackeray, on the other hand, in his absorbing interest in 
the progress of his type, leaves the minor characters to shift for 
themselves, describing their affairs from a sense of duty rather 
than of interest. How many of us, for example, could say anything 
about Amelia Sedley, except that her only characteristic lay in the 
total absence of all other characteristics ? 

But though a type may not bea portrait of an individual, yet 
in the story it must be treated as one. To the artist it has become 
an individual, and it has to take an individual’s part in the drama. 
The character, the essence of a certain group of men or women, has 
been made incarnate, and, unless it shares the experiences, not of the 
whole of its class, but of one member of it, the result is unnatural. 

The artist may not heap misfortune on to its head, or load it 
with glory to a greater degree that that which is common to a man. 
As a matter of experience an immoral man does not spend his time 
in putting one foot through the whole decalogue as quickly as 
possible, and then the other, though the typically immoral man, in 
so far as he approaches the type, would be always doing so; but if 
he was represented in fiction as so doing, he would be a monstrosity. 
When the type is incarnate, it is subject to the sins and temptations, 
not. of all the individuals who are specimens of that type, but to 
those of one. The single temptation, the temptation that tests any 
one person in the type which is under dissection, is taken to be 
typical, and by it the type is tested. 

It is here that the artist most commonly blunders, and the 
penalty for his blunder is rigorously exacted by Morality. In reality, 
he is not describing an individual, but a type ; but he may, innocently 
enough but foolishly, overlook the fact that if, in order to save 
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himself the trouble of inventing, or from omitting to draw his 
scenes from an experience sufficiently remote, he recalls in the miliew 
of his type the miliew of one of the models from whom he has 
drawn, he lays himself open to a direct and, on the whole, a justifiable 
attack. 

In all probability he acted innocently enough; but innocence, 
in the opinion of the children of this world, is only a contemptuous 
synonym for folly. And it is for folly that we pay more dearly than 
for anything else; it is the one failure for which no allowance is 
made, and justly. For folly is nothing more than an unsuccessful way 
of dealing with our fellows—clearly we should suffer for it on the 
spot, and, as our mission is to deal successfully in some line or other 
with our fellow men, it is right that the punishment should be 
severe. On the whole, the artist is lucky if he is called a knave when 
he should have been called a fool. 

The third factor, the most important of all, to which type and 
grouping are both subservient, which is the true cause of all that 
occurs in the book, is the idea, the development. The type is only 
the particular instance of the idea translated into life, the scenery 
only the concrete setting. The idea is as fully the reason of the 
book’s existence as a sunset is the reason of the picture of a sunset. 
The artist did not paint some scattered clouds, some forest trees, a 
river, a church spire, and arrive at the idea of painting a sunset 
from the contemplation of these—he saw a sunset, he knew it was 
beautiful, and he set to work to represent it. So, too, the author 
sees that the development of a certain sort of character, its inevitable 
rise from bad to good, or its inevitable fall from bad to worse, is 
interesting to him. He pictures to himself the various phases 
through which it passes, and translates them into the intelligible 
language of scenes and situations, the series of crises through which 
the character has to go in order to work out its own salvation or the 
reverse. Lastly, he clothes his character in flesh and blood, the flesh 
and blood common to its type. Every word in the book is in the 
service of the idea; the idea passes through them all, like the string 
which holds a necklace together. It is right that it should not be 
visible outwardly, but a moment’s thought instinctively exercised 
will show any one that.it is there: he knows that the beads would 
fall and roll away if it were withdrawn; unconsciously he takes into 
account its existence and use. 

It is here that a question of taste comesin. The artist knows 
that his necklace is a necklace, because he has put the beads one by 
one on to the string which holds them together. But supposing 
Morality—as she has been known to do—peers at the necklace short- 
sightedly, refuses to take it in her hand, and says ‘ These are beads,’ 
and when the artist replies, ‘True, they are beads, but they are a 
necklace,’ she refuses to hear him. ‘They are beads, beads; they 
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shall be treated as such.’ Who is to blame? The artist says, ‘ Not 
I” Morality says, ‘ But they are beads; I am sure of it, and, what 
is more, I recognise them.’ 

This is not quite such a deadlock as might be supposed. It is 
not the function of Morality to be critical, and the critical faculty, 
pace Moliére, is more a matter of experience than of instinct. 
Morality has been shown so many boxes of beads, and has been told 
they are necklaces, so many coloured photographs, and has been told 
they are oil-paintings, that it would be strange if her critical faculty 
were very acute. In other words, it is a matter of good taste, as well 
as of good policy, for the artist to make it clear that his types are 
types, though the very fact that it is so hard to him to conceive of 
their being mistaken for individuals renders his task a difficult one. 

His danger and his safety, luckily for him, lie in the grouping, 
not in the choice of type: and here he has obviously a wide range. 
If he will only take the trouble to give to his type a different milieu 
from that of any of the models from whom he drew it, it is safe to 
say that he will be open to no attack from even the most censorious. 
The very fact that Morality is not possessed of a keen critical sense 
is in favour of the artist, if he will only take pains not to put any very 
glaring sign-posts in her way. For the sake of decency and good 
taste it is necessary that a certain rough justice should be done, and 
the court which administers this justice only lays hold of the most 
obvious pieces of evidence—obvious, that is, to the uncritical sense. 
And it is only fair that the artist should recognise this. It entails 
no sacrifice, only the exercise of a little caution, a little consideration : 
he does not have to give up any of the essentials of his art: he may 
take his type, he may draw from individuals, but he ought to do 
what common sense advises him to do. In so far as he is an artist, 
he only uses his art for its own ends: given that, his choice often 
lies outside the domain of art, he may, with no sacrifice of his aim, 
either give offence, or avoid doing so, and it is absurd to run amuck 
of anything in this world, only for the sake of running amuck of it. 
If his idea of his art clashes with anything else, he has to consider, 
and he must sacrifice one ; but when the refusal to sacrifice one entails 
no sacrifice on the other, his course is clear. 

That art will be judged by other standards than the spirit in 
which it is given to the world is inevitable; but those artists who are 
in most active revolt against such judgment are, for the most part, 
exactly those who most often retard the growth of the critical faculty 
among those who judge them, and help it to grow up by feeding it 
on gin. Another section equally misguided, though admirably well 
meaning, tries to counteract the effect of the gin by large and frequent 
doses of skim-milk. No wonder they are both alike puzzled at the 
result. 

The advocates of the skim-milk diet complain that all sense of 
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decency and morality is dead, whereas the gin section preach that we 
are still bound by obsolete and pedantic restrictions, which cramp 
and fetter the wings of art. There is exaggeration on both sides. 

The providers of skim-milk do not see that the romantico-his- 
torical novel has had its day, that it is over. We divide mankind no 
longer into two broad classes—the completely heroic and the utterly 
villainous. The reward of virtue is not always ineffable joy and 
golden-haired children, nor is vice always associated with dungeons 
and sudden death. There was a time when all that was best in litera- 
ture was either epic or romantic: every literature which has grown 
to beauty or maturity has experienced it, but it is not final. Homer 
is succeeded by Aischylus, Sophocles by Euripides. It is easier, and 
therefore an earlier experience of art, to draw heroes rather than 
middle-class bankers, because the hero is the less complicated of the 
two. He is wholly magnificent, and in the literature of to-day he is 
naturally wholly obsolete. Such a picture has fewer lines in it, less 
perspective, less gradation of tones. All that is insisted on is the 
grand scale, and the grand scale is easily realised by making a man 
lean in a négligé attitude on a house-roof. But we do not for the 
most part lean on house-roofs: we go in and out of the front doors. 
And if the ‘ idea’ is no longer concerned with heroes and villains, but 
with ordinary folk, our models must be taken from them. Of course, 
in every generation there are many of an epic or romantic nature, 
but such representations are no longer national. The majority of us 
are no longer satisfied with pictures which, however splendid and 
noble, do not, as a matter of fact, bear much resemblance to the 
people among whom we live. Not that the epic poets will not con- 
tinue to live, but they live chiefly, not because they are epic, but* 
because they are after allhuman. The story of the parting of Hector 
and Andromache can never perish: the most modern of our race can 
feel the force of that, for it touches the human heart. Hector and 
Andromache are man and wife; the child cries out in terror at 
Hector’s nodding plume; the father smiles, and lays his helmet by. 

But the advocates of the gin-diet are also wrong, as we have 
tried to point out both on this minor point and also on the whole 
idea of realism, as it presents itself to them. We want pictures of 
the age in which we live, volumes of humanity; but we want the 
ingredients which make that age in due proportion. It is not yet 
universal for men to marry women whom they dislike, and to be 
filled with love for those they may not marry. Though we are not 
any longer epic or romantic, we are not yet all morbid and dis- 
illusioned. It is true that many men are curs; but let us have the 
curs in due proportion. Many women are heartless; but let us have 
the due proportion of faithful, loving womankind. Gin is not yeta 
universal beverage. 
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The characters in works of fiction must be human, and that they 
should be human they must have been drawn from living men and 
living women, and from the men and women of our own time, if we 
wish to appeal to our own time, and those who feed us on gin only 
appeal to what they imagine posterity will be. But, reverting to 
the main topic, it is quite conceivable that one of the models used 
in a certain type of man should have been a woman ; or, again, the 
artist may find in a man toa degree which justifies him in taking 
that man as a model, certain characteristics which go to make up 
the type of woman he desires to represent. Such a thing is probably 
not rare. He would have sacrificed nothing of his art, and he would 
have run no sort of risk of offending any sensibilities. The treat- 
ment of types in such a case, drawn from models, is admitted on all 
sides, and a successful result is applauded as a work of art. 

On the other hand, the artist has the right to claim a corre- 
sponding concession. It is sometimes assumed that what is intended 
for a type is an individual, and the artist is dubbed a photographer, 
and then pilloried as an artist. ‘Such-and-such a figure,’ it is said, 
‘is clearly a portrait, and in that portrait the greater part of the 
original has been ignored.’ But it is this very selection which ought 
to show that what is thought to be a portrait is not one; it is 
invested with the characteristic of a type as opposed to a photo- 
graph. 

Such a conclusion is no doubt annoying to the artist; but with 
his annoyance is mingled a sweet secret joy. His type has been 
called a portrait—a one-sided portrait, a caricature. He could 
hardly be presented with a more gratifying testimonial. He has 
chosen to represent a certain type, and he has used models. What 
could be more flattering? He has taken models, not a model, because 
one human being cannot represent a type; we are all compounded of 
many types, and represent each imperfectly. But it appears, after 
all, that he has succeeded in selecting his material rightly; he has 
taken the parts of his models which bear on the type, clothed them 
in the guise of an individual, for he has to treat his type as an indi- 
vidual, and it seems that after all it 2s like an individual, that it is 
mistaken for one. His type has become incarnate not only to himself, 
but to others. Truly every cloud has a silver lining! 

Life is no simple matter : the issues of art and taste and morality 
seem inextricably intertwined. We are not like the little children 
in allegories, with whom all goes well as long as they keep to the 
road, but on whom spiritual lions and tigers spring with mechanical 
accuracy and fatal results if they venture on to the grass. Nowadays 
the grass has overgrown its strict allegorical borders ; there are patches 
of it in the road, and there are patches of bare soil on the grass. 
It has become a matter of judgment rather than certain moral 
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choice, whether we may step across to those little arks which lie in 
the sea of lions and tigers, or on to those patches of grass which 
appear in the very middle of the road. But it is worth while 
exercising a little judgment now and then, especially if it does not 
entail any sacrifice of principle. 

E. F. BENSON. 
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POACHING 


From varying causes poaching has become almost a lost art, for what 
little is practised now is but very degenerate compared to the profes- 
sional proceedings of its former votaries, the tales of whose prowess 
in capturing, while avoiding being captured, are still cherished and 
related with kindly extenuation, both in the halls and hostelries of 
their native villages. 

For they were none of your skulking, semi-burglar, ne’er-do-wells, 
who stole game only for filthy lucre; but, generally, smart jovial- 
mannered fellows, who divided all natural history into two classes, 
‘game’ and ‘ vermin,’ and who knew more of the habits of both than 
most naturalists ; and, being the keenest of sportsmen, they poached 
simply because the fates had not made them landed proprietors, or 
rich enough to rent game preserves. 

The fascination of poaching to such men one can easily imagine ; 
for those who need not have occasionally joined them for the pure 
excitement of it. One well-known clergyman’s son actually assisted 
to poach the very preserves over which he was to shoot the next 
day with the squire; and, unfortunately, the keepers surprised them, 
when the poachers cleverly vanished, as only poachers can, leaving 
the vicar’s son to be hunted by the keepers, from whom he only 
escaped by crawling through an almost impenetrable stretch of 
furze, to the intense pain and disfigurement of face, hands, and knees. 

The pains and penalties of the law were defiantly risked and 
submitted to over and over again: and one well-known character, 
whose only fault was this unconquerable love of poaching, always 
pleaded so hard with the magistrates that he often succeeded in get- 
ting his punishments reduced. On one such occasion he coolly told 
them he ‘ could pay the fine, but might as well work it out in jail, as 
it ain’t a busy time just now.’ And afterwards, to the magistrate’s 
clerk, who, himself a keen sportsman and owner of shooting, was known 
to sympathise, asked him where he had done best of late, he impu- 
dently said, ‘The best hauls I ever get, sir, are on your own place.’ 
Another one, as he paid his fine, told the keeper who had caught him 
that ‘No matter, I’ll take it back off your place very soon.’ 
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Man-traps and spring-guns are no longer allowed to be set for 
poachers as of old, their use, except within a dwelling-house for its 
protection, being punishable by imprisonment. Man-traps for 
cruellest brutality rank with the instruments of torture of the middle 
ages; one belonging to the writer being 7 feet long, with teeth 
34 inches deep on each side of its grip, which is 18 inches long, with 
spring at either end: so that once stepped on and sprung, it would 
either break or most terribly lacerate the legs, and its strength and 
weight of 70 lbs. would hold its victim like a rat inatrap. They 
were made of various patterns, some being less cruel than others, and 
having no teeth, but merely holding the poacher as in a vice until 
the keeper released him. A lady who was once caught in one of 
these when wandering in a wood, never forgot her alarming experience. 
Dog-traps were also used for the poachers’ dogs, as well as for them- 
selves. Spring-guns worked on a pivot from which were stretched 
wires in several directions, so that the gun swung round and dis- 
charged towards whichever wire was pushed against, probably 
greatly injuring the poacher, and most certainly arousing the 
keepers. 

First and foremost necessity for poaching is the far-famed 
‘poacher’s dog’—the true Norfolk Lurcher (so called from an old 
meaning of the verb lurk: viz. to steal), originally a cross between 
the greyhound for speed and the retriever for scent and work ; but 
now a recognised breed, and often again crossed with the grey- 
hound. 

As to the training and cleverness of these dogs a whole paper 
might easily be written; they are not only never allowed out in the 
day-time, but are always kept in the dark, and their skill and cun-— 
ning, when well trained, is beyond the belief of those who have never 
witnessed it. A comical instance was of one taught to reverse all the 
usual orders, so that when loudly called to heel, he would slip off after 
a rabbit, and the more he was whistled the faster he went. None 
will appear with any game in his mouth before a stranger, however 
friendly he may appear to be, until whatever the accustomed signal 
of safety has been given him ; and if his master be driving along the 
lanes in his cart, as one style of rabbit poachers often do, the dog 
is trained to jump into the cart, drop his rabbit, and out again, 
without any stoppage of the wheels which might excite the suspicions 
of any observant keeper. 

Given the dog and a suitable night, wet and windy preferred, the 
rest of the paraphernalia depends on the kind of sport on hand. Deer 
are too big to be easily disposed of, and the punishment of 50l., or 
imprisonment and whipping, too heavy to be lightly risked ; though, 
but a few years ago, fawns were frequently stolen from a celebrated 
park, and conveyed by a carter, hidden in his sacks of corn, to a 
neighbouring town. 
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Night poaching—that is, after one hour from sunset to one hour 
before sunrise—is a much more serious offence than in the day, but 
only by night are most forms of poaching possible. Then the pheasants 
roost in the trees, and for them the poacher takes his gun, with its 
barrel so shortened that he can carry it in one of his many pockets, 
and its stock in the other: or a quieter and less likely way to attract 
the keepers is to hold burning sulphur at the end of a fishing-rod 
beneath the sleeping birds, when they tumble half suffocated into 
his arms. The keepers circumvent these pheasant poachers by 
nailing on to the branches dummy pheasants so cleverly made of 
bunches of twigs or straw and bits of wood that much valuable time 
in shooting at, and holding of the sulphur, is wasted before the 
dummy is detected in the dim light, when the ‘ language is frequent, 
and painful, and free,’ and made the more realistic by the fumes of 
the burning sulphur. 

In preserves so overstocked that, as at Dhuleep Singh’s for instance, 
620 pheasants were shot in twenty-five minutes by twelve men with 
three guns each, and over 3,000 head of game in that one day, it can 
easily be imagined what havoc a clever gang can commit just before 
a big day. Amusing tales are told of the strategies of keepers and 
poachers at such critical times. In one preserve the former fixed cart- 
ridges with wires in all directions, so that when pushed they would ex- 
plodeand summon them to surround the wood and capture the poachers. 
Of this the poachers got wind, and while a couple of them drove some 
cattle into the wood, which presently discharging the cartridges, at- 
tracted the whole staff of keepers, the rest of the gang completely cleared 
out a more distant preserve in perfect safety. Both pheasants and 
partridges are also caught in the day-time by ‘hingles,’ called by 
poachers ‘ shackles,’ or ‘ leg-ties’ made of fine wire, and pegged to the 
ground where the pheasants are fed by the keepers, or tied to the 
branches beneath hedgerows, and in the winter-time round cornstacks 
is a favourite place. They are either raised by means of a little stick 
called a ‘ pricker,’ so as to catch them by the head, or simply laid on 
the ground, so as to catch their feet, and, when well made and set, the 
result is very profitable to the poacher. A good instance of the 
clever impudence of the old professors of this most daring method is 
told of one ‘ Cutty White,’ a well-known poacher, who, being surprised 
early one morning in a forest glade by a keeper, threw his bag (an 
indispensable part of a poacher’s outfit and the origin of the term 
poacher; that is, one who pockets game, stealing and conveying it 
away in a bag) into a furze bush, and himself, as if utterly exhausted, 
on the bank. Apparently delighted to meet any one, he anxiously 
asked if he was right for a distant village, where his only son was 
dying, and when told he had taken the wrong glade, his grief was 
very great ; for he was an old man and so worn out and bad on his 
feet that he could scarcely walk at all—so lame, in fact, that the 
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kindly keeper had to assist him towards the right road, when, meeting 
the owner of the estate, his sympathy was so excited by the old man’s 
story and appearance that he sent him to the Hall and gave him a 
good breakfast and half-a-crown, and would have had him driven to 
see his sick son, but that was more than the rascal was quite prepared 
for; so with profuse thanks he limped out of sight along the right 
road, and then turned in another direction. Almost immediately he 
was gone the keeper rushed back to the Hall, saying he had found, 
behind the bank whereon the old man was resting, fifteen snared 
pheasants, while a lot more were ‘jumping about’ in snares on the 
feeding-ground close at hand. 

Men were instantly despatched in every direction to find the old 
man, and one met a jovial butcher’s man in the conventional blue 
blouse, hastening to fetch some sheep from a neighbouring farm, who 
remembered passing an old man limping along in quite the opposite 
direction. Needless to say,‘ the butcher’ was but another of Cutty’s 
many disguises, and that he got safely away from the district until 
the legal time for his apprehension had expired. 

Partridge-poaching requires a totally different method: the two 
ends of the line running along the top-of a sometimes silken drag-net, 
some thirty to forty yards long by two to four wide, are either held 
by two men or tied to the tops of two poles, and carried over their 
shoulders while walking very quietly up and down the fields, holding 
up the net in a slanting direction, so that the bottom just slightly 
sweeps the ground behind them, a third man, if the net isa very 
long one, sometimes walking behind it holding a long cord fastened 
to its centre. On a wet and windy night the partridges lie so closely - 
to the ground, on which they sleep in little family groups, that whole 
coveys are easily flushed right into the meshes of the net slanting 
above them, when it is instantly dropped on to them until they are 
caught and killed. The thorn bushes stuck over the newly-mown 
corn-fields by the keepers are a terrible trial to the poachers, tearing 
their delicate nets, or worse, getting caught in them and dragging 
along the ground until hopelessly entangled. 

Such nets are rare to procure now ; the one in the possession of the 
writer once belonged to a celebrated poacher, and has caught as many 
as thirty brace in one night. Their mesh is about two inches, and 
they do up into a very small compass. 

For hares and rabbits nets of various kinds are used. For gates 
and gaps, to which hares and rabbits always make when disturbed 
while feeding in the fields, there are gate-nets, ten or twelve of 
which are placed by the poachers lightly and well on to the ground 
before the favourite gates and gaps, and then a couple of lurchers 
are told to ‘go,’ when off they hurry under the shelter of the fences, 
one on either side of the field, to the far end, when, in the most 
wonderfully clever way, they work all the hares and rabbits towards 
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the nets, which the poachers empty and reset, until often as many as 
three or four men can carry are caught thus in one night. 

For rabbits’ burrows, the ‘ purse’ net is placed over the mouth of 
the burrow, and a ‘ cooped’ or muzzled ferret turned in to frighten 
the rabbits out, when they ‘ bolt’ into the net, which is so cleverly 
made that it runs up like a purse, safely securing the rabbit. They 
also catch the rabbit equally well if it is bolting into its burrow, and 
with a ferret and half-a-dozen nets a single poacher can easily get 
from twelve to twenty rabbits in an evening. Also wire snares, or 
‘necklaces,’ are used for both hares and rabbits; and in the making 
and setting of these much skill is required. They are put in the 
well-beaten runs or ‘paths’ made by both hares and rabbits, being 

gged down with a large stick, or tied to a brick, which is more 
often done, as they will drag it about in silence; whereas, if tied, 
they often shriek, and so alarm the ever-watchful keepers. A smaller 
stick, or ‘ pricker, holds the snare at the right distance from the 
ground—about seven inches for a hare and five for rabbits—and the 
poacher generally creeps about in the late afternoon, when the 
‘look-out,’ or keeper, is likely to be at home, and puts down a score 
or more of these, which he takes up in the early dawn. 

One hair-breadth escape occurred to a poacher, one of whose 
snares the keeper had found with a hare in it, and hid up close by 
to catch the poacher when he came for it. Luckily for the poacher, 
he came earlier than usual, and had already taken several hares from 
his other snares, when, nearing this one, he noticed a fresh footprint 
on a molehill, and instantly crawled, with the greatest caution, 
through the underwood; when, to his horror, he almost knocked 
against the keeper, who, however, was so sound asleep that the 
poacher not only took the hare from his snare, but reset it for pure 
impudence, and got safely away. 

Very successful rabbit-poaching is also done from carts, as already 
described. One clever poacher for long defied detection ; he was a 
rabbit-catcher by trade, and, though well watched and often searched, 
nothing could be found, although his master was certain he was 
robbing him. At last, one day the master noticed the ferrets eagerly 
scratching at the bottom of their box, and then found it was a false 
one, and beneath it two couples of his best rabbits neatly hidden 
away, which, multiplied by every weekday, represented a considerable 
haul. ; 

Poaching is often done by regular gangs of men, some of whom 
merely watch and fool the keepers, while the rest do the work, and 
all share the profits. One such gang of eighteen, some years ago, 
became a terror to their district, and were undoubtedly the murderers 
of a keeper, to try and find out which a well-known London 
detective was employed. Appearing in the district as a ne’er-do-well 
gerttleman’s servant out of work, he so wormed his way into their 
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secrets that he became almost their leader, until, after many months, 
finding he had got all the information he could get against them, he 
took steps to have the whole gang arrested ; and when he appeared 
in court against them in his proper character, and they recognised 
their former pal, their threats and curses were terrible to hear. 

Poaching is now mainly ‘ egging,’ which early in the season, when 
proprietors are stocking their preserves, is a very profitable business, 
as may be understood when Dhuleep Singh, the Indian prince and 
celebrated sportsman, in his later years at Elveden Hall, sold over a 
hundred thousand pheasants’ eggs in one year, at from ninepence to 
ashilling each. A local tale is told that when buying, in his earlier 
years, a large order for pheasants’ eggs hatched out only bantams, 
their eggs having been stained the correct coffee colour; and doubt- 
less many of the true game eggs he then bought were poached from 
his own estate. 

Another important factor in poaching is the ‘ go-between,’ he 
who conveys from the poacher to the purchaser. These are generally 
local hucksters and carriers, whose trade takes them to the outlying 
hamlets, and who easily conceal game and eggs amidst their goods. 
An amusing tale is told of one whose donkey cart upset just as he 
met the squire of the parish, who, kindly stopping to assist him, saw 
scores of, probably his own, pheasants’ eggs roll from innocent-looking 
baskets of market produce. 

Delicious little ‘ spring chickens’ were eagerly bought one late 
summer from an apparently respectable old woman in a remote Welsh 
village, until found to be undoubted pheasants; and in the same 
district fine trout were impudently offered as ‘ fresh herring.’ 

But the subject of ‘fish poaching’ is so large that it requires a 
future paper to itself; and meantime these few details of general 
poaching may be of some interest in connection with the collection 
of poaching appliances at the Sports and Pastimes Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace. 

L’AIGLE COLE, 
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AMERICAN LIFE THROUGH ENGLISH 
SPECTACLES 


My object in writing this sketch of some of the salient features 
wherein life in America differs from that in England has been, not 
to criticise the real, but to correct the false, impressions which I 
have often seen in English prints. Most Englishmen travelling 
through this country can obtain but a very faint idea of the inner 
life of its inhabitants. Their sketches, therefore, being drawn from 
individuals, frequently do not do justice to the whole. Generally, 
too, the Americans who pioneer the distinguished British tourists 
through their country are not representatives of American society 
in its truest and best form. 

Besides this, I have felt that, as so many young Englishmen are 
now wisely choosing this country for their home, it would be not 
unacceptable to their relatives in England to see American social 
life from an Englishman’s point of view. 

I have not attempted to go into social problems, nor have | 
alluded to that much-petted, much-written-about class, the uncrowned 
kings of America, the working men. Neither in speaking of 
American life have I thought it proper to more than mention those 
natives of the United States who copy English manners with such 
ludicrous exaggeration that they are styled by their countrymen 
‘ Anglo-maniacs.’ 

In the land where all men are said to be born free and equal, and 
the titular distinctions of the Old World are supposed to be held in 
contempt, there is this large class, whose knowledge of The Court 
Guide far exceeds that of Mrs. Ponto, and to whom the sayings and 
doings of the least known British peer are of more importance than 
those of their own President. 

But the love of outward and visible form is not confined to any 
one class in America. Throughout the country there is a profound 
respect for marks of distinction, which, oppressed by democratic laws, 
finds vent in such titles as Chief Clerk of the Works Smith, or 
Assistant Elevator Starter Brown. While it is comical enough to 
hear men designated by their profession, the adoption of the idea by 
women is still more amusing. Mrs. Colonel Jones, or Mrs. Chief 
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Engineer Roberts—is the vanity that compels the use of such titles 
more absurd or pitiable? The craze descends into the lower orders 
of life too. The servants who advertise themselves as such are 
regarded as slaves by the cook ladies and waiting gentlemen whose 
cards appear in every newspaper. The Southern story, so old, and 
told of so many people, that it is a wonder the folk-lorists do not 
claim it as a sun myth, of the coloured lady who wanted to see ‘de 
white woman ob de house ’bout de washin’,’ gives one an idea of the 
feeling among this class. Only among the upper classes in the 
Northern States is there an adherence to plain Esquire and Madam. 

The composition of American society may be briefly noticed 
before going further. Roughly speaking, the upper classes in 
America are English by descent, with some foreign blood mixed in. 
In the Western cities there are a number of Germans, but these do 
not come into contact, to any appreciable extent, with the English- 
speaking people, except in matters of business. 

New England, which is the largest contributor to the upper-class 
population of the Western towns, is inhabited chiefly by persons of 
pure English descent, many of them being the descendants of the 
Puritans who fled from England during the religious troubles of the 
seventeenth century. The people of New York and Pennsylvania are 
largely of English extraction, with an admixture of Dutch blood. The 
South, excepting New Orleans, was also colonised by Englishmen, 
but the upper classes in the South belonged, as a rule, to that class 
which in England is supposed to be of gentle blood; although now 
all such distinctions have long since passed away. New Orleans 
possesses a society of its own, a society of Frenchmen, while the 
interior States contain a population drawn mainly from the seaboard - 
States. I allude in this distribution only to what may be called the 
aristocracy of the States, and take no account of the nationalities of 
the working classes. 

There is one important difference between an Englishman and an 
American. The latter regards the city as his home and the country 
as his sojourning place, while the former clings to his old family 
estate and his country home, and parts from them with reluctance. 
The citizen of the United States, except possibly in some of the 
Southern States, and even there the sentiment is dying away, has no 
such feelings, and on the death of the heads of the family, its 
members split up, and the country homestead passes into the hands 
of strangers and out of the minds of those who no longer dwell there. 
Although there is some, there is far less, sentiment for the old home 
among Americans than among Englishmen. The comparative new- 
ness of the country and the lack of family traditions to a large 
extent account for this. 

Great landed estates such as exist all over England are very rare 
in America, few men having a desire to exile themselves from the 
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society of their equals in the towns and bury themselves in the 
country districts. Neither would a lonely country place removed four 
or five miles from a town be an attractive residence in the States. 
Except in the large cities, where the comforts of life can be had in 
profusion, there is a great lack of luxury throughout the whole 
Republic. Of the necessities of life there is usually abundance ; but 
woe to the unhappy gentleman who might acquire land and mansion 
afew miles distant from any of the hundreds of the small thriving 
towns scattered throughout the country. His life would be one of 
isolation. Removed by four or five miles from the nearest town and 
railway station, and the distance rendered trebly :great by the 
abominable country roads (there are no decent high roads anywhere 
in the United States except in parts of New England and in 
Kentucky), he would find himself compelled to send, not to the 
nearest town, but to the nearest great city, for all the comforts of life. 

Trains on most of the American railways are few and far between, 
and supplies are therefore hard to obtain. Ido not speak of the 
suburban service of any of the big cities, but of through trains. 
Postal delivery in the country districts there is none. The sport- 
ing instinct does not exist in the heart of the American farmer, whilst 
the practically unprotected game throughout most of the States of the 
Union is getting scarce. He would have no neighbours either resident 
or transient, and would be thrown absolutely upon his own resources 
for amusement and occupation. The whole theory of American life 
is opposed to this state of existence; and the few who are bold 
enough to disregard public opinion and live as they choose are re- 
garded almost as madmen. I remember one summer, while driving, 
seeing a beautiful and well-kept home about five miles from the seaside 
resort whence we had come. I asked the owner’s name, which was 
given me, and then followed exclamations from every member of the 
party. Some regarded the man as mad to live away from everybody, 
others believed him a recluse. Some pitied his family and others 
himself; but not one upheld him in choosing a most beautiful, though 
somewhat lonely, piece of coast for his summer home. 

The result of this absence of individual country houses has led to 
the growth of a system without parallel, I believe, in the world. I 
allude to the country resorts. Of these resorts, or spots chosen for 
the gathering together of several families, there are many kinds. 
They may be divided, so far as we are at present concerned, into 
three varieties: the suburban, the health, and the pleasure resort. 
A brief description of them may be interesting. First, let us take a 
sample of the suburban resorts which may be found surrounding all 
the great American cities, and which correspond largely to the 
suburbs of English towns. A suburban resort usually originates as 
follows. Some wealthy man, or a syndicate, usually of friends, 
decides that it will be very pleasant to live in the country within easy 
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reach of their places of business. Accordingly they sally forth and 
purchase at some point near the city, possessing generally some 
natural attractions, a considerable piece of land. A fine name, 
chosen for its sound, not for its sense, is then given to the new 
acquisition ; the management of the nearest railway is persuaded to 
stop certain morning and evening trains at a new station, and the 
syndicate commences to lay out good roads, which form an oasis in 
the mud-covered country trails, to plant trees, to form little parks, 
and to improve their new property in every way. At the same time 
they select certain spots for their own homes, and then begin to 
recoup themselves for their outlay of money by selling sites for 
houses to their friends. Usually care is exercised at first, and only 
people acceptable to the founders of the colony can gain admittance 
to it. That is the palmy and attractive season of the resort. In the 
meanwhile a few tradesmen, dealers in the more bulky necessities of 
life, settle on the outskirts of the charmed circle. The United States 
Government locates a post office, a rapacious livery stable locates 
itself, and ‘Mountain Glen’ is in the full swing of success. More 
dwellers in the adjacent city pour in to seek for homes, the price for lots 
goes up, and their size inversely diminishes. The original syndicate 
sells out ata large profit, and seeks-a new field elsewhere. More 
people flowin. Electric lights and tramcars appear. A municipality 
is formed, which at once goes into debt for so-called public improve- 
ments, and a full-fledged city is the final result. Or the process of 
deterioration goes the other way. Instead of the original syndicate 
selling out, and small householders being introduced, the early settlers 
of the colony hold on to their possessions, and, wealthy in land, 
assume social pretensions. The colony becomes fashionable. To be ~ 
the possessor of a cottage at ‘ Mountain Glen’ proves the owner a 
man of good social standing. And at last, though the fresh air of 
the country cannot be vitiated, yet in every other respect the settle- 
ment takes on the customs and hours of the more fashionable city. 
One or the other of these endings is the eventual fate of most 
suburban settlements; but, though to English ideas such a settle- 
ment during the earlier and later part of its existence is not attrac- 
tive, yet during the middle of its career there is much that is 
pleasant in life in it. Let me try and paint a very common type of 
these little colonies. Imagine, then, a considerable piece of land, 
usually lying in some situation more or less favoured by nature. 
Cut up this tract into little parks well wooded with young trees, and 
divided from each ‘other by well-kept roads penetrating in every 
direction. On each little islet of green, bounded by roadway and 
sidewalk, place a trim, well-kept house, often of wood, gaily painted, 
and built in every conceivable style of architecture. Let each house 
be surrounded by pleasant lawns, flower gardens, &c., and have in its 
rear its stables and perhaps kitchen garden. Place every house 
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standing open to the public highway, with no vestige of fence or wall 
to denote which is private and which public ground, and at some 
convenient distance put a little railway station, neatly kept, and for 
the greater part of the day entirely deserted, while clustering around 
it let there be a few small shops and a livery stable or two. Several 
churches, of which the best kept and most imposing belongs to the 
ruling denomination in the colony, complete the picture. Viewed 
from a balloon the whole must resemble the toy villages of my infancy, 
where the brightly-painted houses, trees, shops, men, and animals 
could be moved about at will. During the greater part of the day 
the little village bears an aspect of solitude. All the male members 
of the population have left for their places of business on the early 
morning train, and the ladies have followed on one an hour or so later, 
bent on shopping or other city pleasures. There is something 
humorous in the sacred light in which this early train is regarded 
by the American business man. He will leave his breakfast untasted 
rather than missit. Poorly is he regarded who comes into town with 
the ladies. Only a few weeks ago I was seriously informed that young 
So-and-so would never be a success. ‘ He doesn’t take the 8.15, 
said my informant, ‘but comes in on the 9.30.’ About five o'clock 
in the evening the stillness that has existed during the day through- 
out the village begins to be broken. Vehicles of all descriptions 
congregate at the railway station, the evening train from the city 
rolls in, and the various male suburbanites are whisked away to their 
homes to enjoy the pleasure of sleeping in the country after living in 
the town. 

Sunday in a suburban resort is the great day. After the morning 
church and the midday meal (all American servants insist on a 
midday dinner on Sunday, and a scrambling supper ia the evening, 
and never yield without a fierce contest), the majority of the inhabi- 
tants settle down into a state of somnolence. Most of the ladies 
array themselves in their best, and some of the men, fighting against 
sleep, straggle from cottage to cottage paying calls. The idea of a 
long walk is usually discussed, and almost invariably set aside on some 
specious pretence, and the whole community dozes and gossips until 
the hour for supper and for bed. 

There is much that is pretty about the little well-kept ‘ cottages, 
as they are styled, with their trim lawns and flower-beds, and though 
more privacy would seem desirable to an English mind than can be 
afforded by the utter absence of all substantial boundaries to each 
grounds, yet when most of the community consists of friends, this 
publicity is not unpleasant to experience, while considerable pleasure 
can be had by watching who is calling on who, and what So-and-so 
‘has on.’ In the summer-time the cool and pleasant loggias and 
verandas surrounding each house are the common sitting-room, and 
the interior is used for little save for eating and sleeping in. But 
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the inside, too, of the house is pleasant, even in the summer, the 
time when most of the suburban resorts are in their chief glory. It 
is all open, and the usual arrangement is to have both sitting and 
dining rooms opening by large portiéred doorways out of the central 
hall, which itself communicates with the front door. By this means, 
though privacy is confined to the sleeping rooms, a perfect circulation 
of air—a thing much needed during an American summer—is 
secured, and pretty effects can be obtained by people of taste in the 
way of interior decorations. Most of these houses are comparatively 
small, inasmuch as house-entertaining is but little practised, one or 
two men or a married couple being usually as many as are invited at 
one time to sleep the night. Another reason for their general small- 
ness of size is the difficulty of obtaining servants. The American 
servant, or ‘help,’ as she prefers to be called, is the real domestic 
ruler, and, there being a general paucity of amusements, or beaux, at 
most of the suburban places, but few of these household queens can 
be induced to accept places therein, and then only on easy terms. 
The arrogance of the servants and the sufferings of the employers are 
the topics of many a whispered gossip, where the ladies, clustered to- 
gether in the library, pause at intervals to note whether their enemy 
is listening behind the dining-room portiére. 

As are the suburban resorts, so are those devoted to health and 
pleasure, only, perhaps, the common characteristics are more strongly 
marked in the latter. Along the coast of the Atlantic from Maine 
to Florida, among the mountains, and clustered around the Great 
Lakes, swarm innumerable little settlements, which for a_ brief 
fashionable season are teeming with a more or less brilliant society | 
life. The appearance of one of these places when the season is over 
and it is deserted by all save a few caretakers, reminds one of a city 
of the dead. The tightly closed cottages, the vast empty hotels, the 
deserted promenades look dreary beyond belief, and one can hardly 
fancy, on visiting a summer resort in the winter, that it is any but a 
city desolated by some frightful plague. 

In the season, however, all this is changed ; the natives, who, like 
the mosquitoes, have vanished during the winter, reappear to devour 
the indignant stranger, whilst the patient American (no race on earth 
are so enduring under wrongs inflicted as the American), who pays 
treble the price for thrice indifferent accommodation, smiles, and 
remarks that it is only during two months of the year that the native 
can make that which is necessary to support him through twelve. 
Many of these pleasure resorts have of late years become the places 
where, in all America, the greatest sums are spent in social display. 
To have a cottage at Newport or Bar Harbour is in itself a stamp of 
social distinction, and eagerly do the American millionaires pursue 
the coveted ‘lot.’ I remember last year hearing of a lady who owns 
@ cottage and several acres of land in Newport. Some family not 
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desirable as neighbours in the eyes of the lady millionaire sought to 
possess but one of her acres; and for this, a sterile piece of rock, 
fashion prompted them to offer a sum which I will understate at 
20,0001. The owner quietly replied that ‘she needed the land to 
pasture her cow on.’ But, excepting ina few such resorts, where the 
round of fashion goes on just as in the cities, the major part of these 
health-restoring settlements are the reverse of fashionable. Life 
moves on in an undress fashion, and men and women, worn out by 
city life, are given a chance to rest. As I have before pointed out, 
individual country-house life, if I may so call it, does not yet exist in 
the States. In the neigubourhood of New York, on Long Island, a 
few country places now exist, but the estates are small, rarely exceed- 
ing 200 acres in extent, and they only exist for the purpose of isola- 
ting the owner’s house from his neighbour’s dwellings, and not for any 
use of theirown. But, excepting for the fact that one must pursue one’s 
occupations under the eyes of the whole colony, there is nothing in 
most of these summer or winter retreats to prevent one’s doing as one 
chooses. All sorts of amusements can be found in them. On the 
sea and lake coasts there is rowing, sailing, boating, bathing; at the 
inland points there is shooting or fishing. Everywhere there is walk- 
ing or driving, if one cares to tempt Providence on an American 
country road. At the more old-fashioned places the most desperate 
efforts are made to keep out the entrance of the so-called ‘ smart set. 
At a seaside resort which I visited lately I was implored not to wear 
adress suit intheevening. ‘ We want to keep out of the fashion’ was 
the cry of all those who, in their own native cities, were the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the fashionable world. This taste for simplicity 
is growing, I hope and believe, throughout America. In every city 
the foes to display are gaining in numbers, and the vulgar osten- 
tation which some years back so many foreign writers attributed to 
almost every American is fast dying away. In such of the resorts 
as escape the fate of being selected by the votaries of fashion for the 
scene of their performances, there is a perfectly friendly kindly spirit 
which resists the temptation to assume the style of city life, and 
strives to keep the resort what it was at first intended to be—a place 
of rest and relaxation. There is something very queer to the English 
mind in a first experience of one of these watering-places. The centre 
or centres of the community are the gigantic hotels, usually of wood, 
which rise at frequent intervals. Grouped all around them, and often 
with little plank walks binding them together, and to the common 
centre like cords, stand rows of tiny wooden cottages containing 
sleeping and dining accommodation for the family, but minus kitchen 
or servants’ room. Meals are brought to their residents from the hotel, 
and from that centre are sent servants to attend to the wants of the 
cottagers. Thus the American housewife escapes for a few months from 
the tyranny of the servant-girl, and can idly spend her day reclining 
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in a rocking-chair on the hotel piazza, and discussing with her fellows 
the woe from which she has escaped and the wrath to which she must 
return. Besides these grand hotels and their cottage appendages, 
there are usually plenty of boarding-houses and private cottages, the 
latter inhabited by the more well-to-do, and where the household 
ménage continues as intown. The occupations, as I have said before, 
are numerous, and the complete rest, so needed by most of the 
nervous, overwrought American housekeepers, counterbalances the 
monotony and the publicity of the hotel life. I do not know for 
what reason, whether from this publicity of life, or whether from other 
causes, but American daily life and intercourse is more formal than 
English. I know this statement will be fiercely contradicted by 
Americans, but I make it deliberately. I am aware that I shall 
have the English laws of precedence and the existence of titles of 
nobility cast up against me, but I still assert that, while the letter of 
life in England is more formal, the spirit of it is less so than in 
America. It is true that precedence and titles of nobility are not 
known in the States, and that the American hostess has the blessed 
joy of knowing that she can send the two most congenial people 
in to dinner together without violating the laws of etiquette, but it 
is also true that in the daily life ofthe family more formality is 
observed than would be thought consonant with family affection in 
England. ; 

While saying that American inter-family intercourse is more 
formal than at home, I do not wish to say that the same is true of 
society. On the contrary, an American dinner-party, for instance, 
is by far less formal than one in England. Usually these parties are 
much smaller than at home, twelve or fourteen being considered a 
large party, and the dinner itself is shorter and more simple. Con- 
versation, too, is more general, and of a less solemn nature than is 
too often the case in England. A few years ago, in many of the 
more old-fashioned houses, wine was not served at table, and the 
only liquid refreshment was water, which was served, as a friend of 
mine once remarked, on returning from one of these banquets, in 
four ways, ‘Hot, cold, iced, and Apollinaris, and never a drop of 
“hard stuff” to wash it down.’ 

Fortunately, with the growth of the more liberal spirit, this 
custom—a relic, I suppose, of Puritan days—is rapidly vanishing. 
Many men, however, abstain in the middle of the day, and it is 
the exception to see, at clubs or restaurants, any wine or beer on the 
table at the midday meal. As a compensation, quite a number of 
men stop at the various clubs and first-class bars on their way home 
for a ‘ cocktail’—a pleasant and sociable custom, though one to be 
indulged in with moderation. 

Another existing, though fast disappearing, American social cus- 
tom is that of paying visits in the evening. A few years ago, formal 
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calls always were paid at this time, the accepted hours being from 
8 p.m. to about 9.45 p.m. During these hours, the family, if desiring 
to receive, was always liable to be dropped in upon by young men, 
whose business engagements prevented their paying their devoirs at 
an earlier hour. I remember that one used to pay one’s more formal 
calls in the earlier part of the evening, and at about 9.30 would seek 
the house of some intimate friend, where one could prolong one’s 
visit beyond the usual hour. There was a pleasant informality about 
these late evening visits, which has been destroyed by the introduc- 
tion of the afternoon call. Everyone was more or less at ease and 
contented, with the toil of the day behind them. Frequently cigars 
were brought out—American ladies regard smoking in the house with 
a far more lenient eye than their English cousins—and sometimes 
an impromptu supper would wind up the evening. All this is pass- 
ing away in the large cities, although, in places of lesser magnitude, 
the custom is still kept up. Although the old system had its plea- 
sures, yet it is a sign of the advance of America that it is being 
abandoned. It has existed till now only because men are too busy 
to call earlier in the day, and it is this over-pressure of business that 
is the greatest drawback to life in the United States. In America, 
even now, the average business man sees more of his business col- 
leagues than of his wife and family. An early hurried breakfast 
over, he starts down town to his office, where he remains, with a 
brief interval for lunch, until five or six o’clock, at which time he 
returns home, and by 10.30 usually has retired, thus spending more 
than two-thirds of his waking hours away from home. Many men 
visit their offices on Sunday also. This too close attention to busi- 
ness produces the almost inevitable result of man after man breaking 
down in the prime of life. It is a cheering omen for the future to 
see that a steady diminution of office hours is commencing, and that 
in many cities the Saturday half-holiday is beginning to be regularly 
observed, 

This business life of American gentlemen is one of the hardest 
problems for an Englishman to understand correctly. Till compara- 
tively lately in England commercial business, except banking, has 
not been thought highly of for gentlemen. Politics, the Church, 
the army and navy, the Bar’ &c. have been the outlets for English 
younger sons. In America it is quite different. Among the many 
reasons for this, I will mention but the one important one, that the 
pursuits above mentioned afford but few openings, comparatively 
speaking. The Church is a poorly paid profession for the sons of 
the wealthy merchants, the army and navy are so small in number 
that they do not afford a field for more than a few. The Bar is of 
course open, and is crowded in America as in England. Politics, for 
some inscrutable reason, do not seem to attract many of the higher 
grades of youth. Consequently the young American seeks the com- 
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mercial field, and in every American city, especially in the West, one 
finds at the head of cultivation and progress men whose rise has been 
due to successful commercial enterprise. It is well for the individual 
that success should be so rewarded, and it is well for the community 
also that the man of business, who has gained his success on legitimate 
lines, should be its leader. In a new and partly unsettled country 
like America, so fortunately situated as to need practically no foreign 
policy, and to fear no foreign enemies, the creator or the distributor 
of wealth is a far more valuable man than the politician or the 
soldier. 

The sanguineness of the American is another feature especially 
striking to an outsider. The whele temper of the people is one of 
hope. No young man enters life in any line without the fullest 
belief that he is going to succeed, and going to make a great deal of 
money, and do it all very quickly. This may be true of young men 
everywhere, but it is especially so in the States. And men are 
justified in their youthful hopes. Practically any young man of 
reasonable brains and industry is sure to succeed. Openings are 
numerous, and the sharp-witted American is quick to take advantage 
of them. It is a curious fact, but one that I have often heard 
employers of unskilled labour comment on, that none of their work- 
men were American born, unless possibly some of the foremen. 
As an Englishman, I am glad to add that rarely are Englishmen 
either found as unskilled labourers in American workshops. 

Among the results of this general hopefulness, one may note the 
reckless chances taken in the battle of life. Young men will marry 
and older men will speculate with a cheerful confidence that, even if 
the sky is darkened for a time, all will come right in the end. 
Frequently, nay generally, they may be right; but alas! too often 
they are wrong, as one may see from the human wrecks in every 
street of the great cities. 

Of one thing, however, the American as a whole (I except the 
New Englander) is incapable. He cannot save. The creed of thrift 
of the German farmer or the French peasant is without a follower 
among city-inhabiting Americans. ‘Light come, light go; one will 
never get rich by saving a dollar,’ is his motto, and, though through- 
out New England thrift is general, and though many commercial 
kings have gotten rich by wise investments of their first savings, yet 
as a whole the clerk’s increased salary or the small manufacturer’s 
growing profits do not go into the savings bank, but into increasing 
the comforts of his household life. 

One of the misfortunes arising from the early and eager applica- 
tion to business by Americans is that among the young men educa- 
tion is too frequently deficient. At the age when English youths 
are entering college, the young American is just beginning to study 
his father’s business, In the meantime his sisters are pursuing their 
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studies at home and abroad, and unless the young man has the love 
of knowledge in him, it usually happens that they surpass him in 
accomplishments. No women in the world are more accomplished or 
more charming than the American women, or know better how to 
display their charms. I have often heard foreigners remark with 
surprise that at an American dinner the men sit silent, and are talked 
to and entertained by their fair neighbours. I have also been amused 
occasionally by American ladies telling me that they did like ‘ that 
young Englishman, Mr. So-and-so,’ or ‘ your Scotch friend, Mr. ——, 
because they are so bright and agreeable to talk to.’ They did not 
think for one moment that the real reason lay in that the foreigner 
conceived it to be his social duty to bear at least half the conversa- 
tional burden, whilst the American deposited the whole on the ladies’ 
shoulders. I do not mean by what I have just said that the art of 
conversation does not exist among American men. Far from it, but 
I do say that American men do not believe it incumbent upon them 
to amuse their dinner companion, but on the contrary allow her to 
take the initiative and lead the conversation. 

There is one curious difference between Englishwomen and their 
American cousins, which is particularly marked in the States south 
of the Ohio river. In England, marriage by no means cuts off the 
woman from her old friends’ social enjoyments. In the Southern 
States, however, once a girl is married, gay though she may have 
been, she at once lapses into social imsignificance. I believe that, 
until recently, the thought of a young married woman’s waltzing 
would have sent a thrill of horror through every Southern heart. 
Marriage was to a lively young girl almost like taking the veil; it 
separated her from her former companions by a great gulf. This 
idea, which I presume originated in the notion that a married woman 
should stay at home and look after her house, is now passing away, 
and the sooner its final death occurs the better for Southern society. 

Another feature, peculiar not only to the South, but also to the 
less important Northern cities, is the absence of that European social 
necessity, the chaperon. In towns as large as Louisville for instance, 
with a population of 200,000, it is customary for a young man to invite 
any girl he may like, to attend a ball, or a reception, or to accompany 
him tothe theatre, absolutely unattended. It is his duty to provide a 
carriage for his companion, and he is supposed to present her with 
flowers to wear during the evening. At the ball he is expected to 
find her partners, and occasionally, at any rate, to dance with her 
himself. I have heard ludicrous stories from Southern women of 
the agony of their escort, who, himself engaged to dance with some 
other girl, sees his own convoy disengaged, and of the struggle be- 
tween the necessity of providing for her comfort before attending to 
his own pleasures. I believe it is a not uncommon custom among 
young Southern men to arrange beforehand among themselves so that 
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the partners of any of them may not be neglected. One of the most 
objectionable features of this whole system is the expense it entails 
on the luckless young men, who often have to spend from 21. to 31. 
an evening apiece in complying with the dictates of this foolish 
custom. In time, doubtless, the chaperon will be universally intro- 
duced, but the fight against her, in the South especially, will be 
stubbornly maintained, as neither the rest-loving mothers nor the 
pleasure-seeking daughters are particularly eager for her appearance. 
One of the results of this lack of chaperonage is the absence, almost 
entirely, of older people from social entertainments in the South; it 
tends to the dividing into two sets, the older and the younger, of all 
members of society. But this separation into sets is not confined to 
the South. Throughout America, there is still a strong tendency 
towards this division by ages, and parties for young people, and for 
old separately, are very common. So long as the separation is con- 
fined to the larger entertainments, it may not be an unwise thing, 
but the system of dinner parties where none save the host and hostess 
are married, or if married are only just so, is to many tedious in the 
extreme, and to none usually more so than to the unlucky entertainers. 
How often have I seen the unhappy host yawning dismally, though 
privately, as he strives to converse with the youthful daughter of his 
college friend, while his wife at the other end of the table is racking 
her brains to find some subject of interest to her young escort. 

One last point would I mention before I close this rambling dis- 
sertation on American ways. It is not so much a social custom as a 
national trait. I allude to the extreme courtesy and kindliness of 
the American people as a whole. Nowhere is there a greater desire 
to make the stranger at his ease than in America, and no foreigner 
who has made even the shortest sojourn in this country but will 
affirm what I say. Instances of this courtesy are needless; it is 
universal, The struggle between this natural courtesy and the fear 
of being thought servile leads, among the lower grades of Americans, 
to most amusing episodes. The tramcar conductor, the cabman, the 
railway guard, assert their American independence by treating their 
male passengers with perfect equality, amounting often to rudeness ; 
but place a lady, travelling alone, under their charge, and politeness 
is never lacking. In fact, I have heard ladies declare that, except 
for sociability, they would infinitely prefer, for comfort’s sake, to 
travel alone. This general courtesy has one outcome, which it-is 
well for Englishmen who propose to present letters of introduction in 
the United States to understand. An introductory letter in America 
means nothing ; it is given by the most casual acquaintance to the 
most casual acquaintance, and is only intended to make the presenter 
and presentee known to each other. It carries no claim to the hos- 
pitality or friendship of the person to whom it is presented, nor does 
it vouch for the good qualities of him who presents it, unless in 
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both case’ it distinctly is so written. I remember how disappointed 
I was on my first arrival in this country at the result of a letter left. 
by me on a wealthy and influential man, to whom I had been highly 
recommended by my English friend, An invitation to an evening 
reception, three weeks later, was the only notice ever taken of it. 

And now I find that I am overstepping the limit of my space, 
and must briefly conclude this hasty sketch of American life. I 
have written it in the friendliest spirit to my adopted country. If I 
have laughed, I have also loved; the United States is my abiding- 
place ; among my warmest friends are American. 

On one trait of American life I have not dwelt at all; nor is it, 
indeed, easy for me to do so. No foreigner who has not himself 
experienced it can be made to understand the kindness and hospi- 
tality with which Americans of all classes treat the stranger within 
their gates, 


A. 8. NORTHCOTE. 
Chicago: August 1893 





THE VERDICT OF ROME ON 
‘THE HAPPINESS IN HELL’ 


THE recent decision of the Roman Congregation of the Index respect- 
ing the articles of Professor Mivart on ‘The Happiness in Hell’ is an 
excellent illustration of the practical working of the disciplinary 
system of the Catholic Church in matters of faith and morals, and of 
the safeguards and preventive measures that she has at her disposal 
whenever any strange doctrine threatens to undermine the orthodoxy 
of her children. The story is one full of interest to non-Catholics as 
well as to Catholics, not only on account of the importance of the 
question, but because it presents a very suitable opportunity for ex- 
plaining the modus operandi of tribunals of faith, and the character 
and authority of the sentences they pass on propositions ‘laid before 
them for decision. 

When any Catholic publicly advances some opinion, or set of 
opinions, that. is at variance with the common belief of the faithful, 
the new doctrine is sure to attract attention, especially when it is put. 
forward by a man of such distinguished ability as Professor Mivart.. 
It disturbs the minds of men and gives rise to a feeling of anxiety 
which, after a time, finds utterance in the public press or elsewhere. 
The new opinions are challenged as unsound. Their author natu- 
rally defends himself, and it may be that the Catholic world is 
divided on the point at issue. Some uphold the novelty as in accord- 
ance with Catholic teaching, and perhaps even as a distinct advance 
on the popular belief that has hitherto prevailed; others condemn it 
as subversive of truth and in opposition to the authoritative doctrines 
of the Church. After a time the controversy attracts the notice of 
the bishops of the country, and one and another animadverts on 
it in a pastoral or some other public pronouncement. Its author, 
availing himself of the liberty enjoyed by every Catholic, replies to 
the episcopal utterance, which, though claiming all respect and 
deference, may nevertheless pronounce a more unfavourable judgment 
than is required by Catholic orthodoxy. After this the question will 
sometimes come under discussion at a meeting of the Catholic 
Hierarchy of the country in which it arose, and they may either 
decide to interfere collectively, or may leave the matter to be de- 
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cided, if necessary, by some higher tribunal. At length some pastor 
of the Church, bishop or parish priest, seeing with anxiety what he 
regards as the poison of the new doctrine spreading among his flock, 
selects from the writings that contain it a number of propositions 
that seem to him to be opposed to the teaching of the Church, and 
forwards them either to one of these Congregations direct, or to the 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, with a letter asking for an authori- 
tative judgment respecting them. But the course of procedure at 
Rome is ordinarily a slow one, and if it is of importance that an 
answer should be sent without delay it is necessary that this should 
be represented to the Roman authorities by others besides the first 
applicant, and that some bishop or bishops should plead what is called 
instantia, or urgency, giving as a reason the mischief that is likely to 
supervene if the answer is long delayed. Sometimes, moreover, a 
further application is made to the Holy Father himself, who, as the 
father of all the faithful and chief guardian of truth in the Church, 
has his ears ever open to any note of discord, or to any doctrine that 
is represented to him as likely to work havoc in the flock committed 
to his care. But in any case the process is a slow one, and even 
where there is the strongest representation of urgency, weeks and 
often months will have passed before the judicial answer comes. 

To those who are familiar with the proceedings of our English 
law courts this delay will not seem a surprising or unreasonable one. 
A judicial process of its very nature requires time, and this in pro- 
portion to the importance of the case that is being tried. Every 
lawyer knows the value of a precedent, even though it be but the 
opinion of an individual judge. Where several judges concur, it 
contributes not a little to the decision of all similar cases for all 
future time. It is recognised as the well-weighed and authoritative 
judgment of a number of experts in the law, men of unstained honour 
and unimpeachable honesty, possessed of a high degree of intelligence 
and keen instinct of justice, who have given to the question before 
them a long and patient hearing, and whose previous training and 
experience gives to their decision an overwhelming force. 

In the judicial proceedings of the Court of Rome all these ele- 
ments are present, and many of them in a degree that gives to their 
proceedings, and that on natural grounds, even a greater weight than 
that which attaches to those who are members of the judicial Bench 
of England. The cardinals and other ecclesiastics by whom the 
causes are tried are in no way inferior in ability, prudence, learning, 
probity, and experience to those who pass sentence in our English 
tribunals ; the verdict given represents the concurrent opinion of @ 
far larger number of experts ; the time given to each case is consi- 
derably longer ; there are attached to the various Courts (or Congre- 
gations, as they are called) a body of consultors or advisers, who 
comprise some of the most able theologians and canonists in the 
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world. The consultors hold meetings preliminary to those of the 
Congregations themselves, and lay the result of their deliberations 
before the various cardinals of the Congregation to which they are 
attached. Sometimes there are held many successive meetings both 
of consultors and cardinals. And when every side of the question 
has been most carefully inquired into, and the matter has been 
thoroughly threshed out in private and in public, the sentence passed 
is not promulgated until it has been submitted to the Pope and 
has received his official sanction. No wonder, then, that such an 
investigation takes time, and that even where urgency is recognised 
the final verdict has to be waited for a good deal longer than we in 
our impatience are inclined to like. 


There are two different tribunals at Rome, to which is entrusted 
the judgment of books, pamphlets, articles, and other writings re- 
ferred to'them as liable to a charge of endangering faith and morals. 
One of these is the Congregation of the Holy Office, or Inquisition, 
the other is the Congregation of the Index. The very name of the 
former of these will cause a thrill of horror in the minds of those 
whose knowledge of the Inquisition is derived from the calumnies 
and exaggerations that have been heaped upon it byits enemies. It 
is not my business to defend it in my present paper. I would only 
remind the reader that it is most unfair to impute to the Roman In- 
quisition the cruelty and injustice of the Spanish tribunal against 
which the Popes again and again protested. The Spanish Inquisition 
is now happily defunct, and the Roman Congregation of the Inquisition 
alone survives. It is a permanent committee chosen from the Cardi- 
nalitian body, and holds its meetings always within the precincts of 
the Holy City. It was instituted in the year 1542 by Paul the Third 
by the Constitution beginning with the words ‘ Licet ab initio,’ and 
had for its chief object to arrest the progress of the doctrines of 
Luther. 

The Congregation of the Holy Office or Inquisition holds the first 
place among Roman Congregations. Its members are some dozen 
cardinals, more or less, selected by the Pope on account of their 
knowledge of theology and canon law, and their skill and energy in 
the transaction of ecclesiastical business. It has jurisdiction over a 
field of greater importance than any other tribunal whatsoever, for 
it has entrusted to it the guardianship of the purity of faith and 
morals throughout the Christian world. Alone of all the Roman 
courts it has for its official president the Pope himself, although in 
point of fact his multitudinous duties rarely permit of his presence 
at its meetings, and his place is taken by one of the cardinals chosen 
by him, who has to report to the Holy Father the same evening all 
that takes place during its session. Besides the cardinal who acts as 
president there is a secretary, who is usually the senior cardinal 
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present ; a commissary, whose business is to decide what questions 
shall be referred to the consultors for their opinion, and who is 
always a Dominican ; a Promotor fiscalis, or public prosecutor, who 
conducts the case; and an Advocatus reorwm, or counsel for the 
defendant, who seeks to clear the suspected writings of the charge of 
false doctrine. 

In addition to the cardinals who compose the tribunal there is 
attached to it, as I have said, a number of consultors, and of these a 
certain number are selected, under the name of qualificators, for what 
is the most difficult and delicate part of the work entrusted to them. 
The consultors include the most celebrated of the Roman theologians, 
secular and regular. Some of them are official consultors, others are 
specially appointed by the Pope. Two of them are always Domi- 
nicans, viz. the General of the order, and another who fills the office 
of Master of the sacred palace; one is always a Franciscan. Their 
number varies from time to time at the will of the Pope. Every 
question of importance that arises in the course of the deliberations 
of the Congregation is submitted to them, and they have to draw up 
a report on each question and submit it to the assessor, whose busi- 
ness is to report it to the next meeting of the Congregation. The 
work of the qualificators is to determine the amount of censure 
due to the various questionable propositions submitted to them. 
For when a book or other written work is condemned, it is always 
because of a certain number of false or dangerous propositions 
contained in it. In the representation made to Rome a number of 
such propositions is generally selected as the ground of the appeal. 
In the sentence passed some of these propositions are often quoted 
verbatim, and stamped each with the special note or mark of censure 
that it deserves. It may be that one of them is declared heretical, 
another proximate to heresy, a third erroneous, a fourth scandalous, 
a fifth offensive to pious ears, a sixth temerarious, and so on. It is 
the business of the qualificators to determine the particular note due 
to each several proposition that is condemned, and to report accord- 
ingly to the Congregation. The extreme difficulty of the task can 
only be thoroughly appreciated by those who are conversant with the 
variety of opinion among theologians as to the degree of censure due 
to doctrines which all are agreed in regarding as departures from 
recognised Catholic doctrine. 


The course of procedure on the part of the Congregation of the 
Inquisition is as follows. Every Monday there is held in a building 
near the Vatican—erected by Pius the Fifth for the purpose—a meeting 
of the consultors of the Congregation, at which the commissary, the 
assessor, and one or two other officials are present. The proceedings 
open with a statement by the commissary of the case that has been 
sent in for judgment. Sometimes this is the first intimation of it 
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made to the consultors, but more often a memorandum of the matters 
to be discussed, and especially a list of the propositions on which 
a report will have to be made, has been drawn up and distributed 
among them, in order that they may consider the matter, and consult 
the standard writers on the subject, before the official communication is 
made to them at the meeting. The various items are then discussed, 
and if the questions involved are not very complicated, and the 
consultors have had the printed memorandum in their hands pre- 
viously, they will in many cases be able to come to a vote on the 
matter on the same day. But more often the meeting is postponed 
till the following Monday for further discussion, and is sometimes 
adjourned even for several weeks in succession. When the matter 
is sufficiently threshed out the vote is taken, and one of the con- 
sultors is chosen to draw out a report of their opinions and submit 
it to the cardinal who acts as assessor. This report is printed and 
distributed among the cardinals composing the Congregation, and 
after a sufficient time has been granted to allow of its perusal and of 
a careful study of all its details, a meeting of the Congregation is held 
to receive and to decide on the course to be pursued respecting it. 
The meeting of the cardinals is always held on a Wednesday. 
First of all the assessor reads the various documents, letters, appeals, 
and other communications received on the subject, and after this the 
formal recommendation contained in the report of the consultors. In 
former times the consultors used meantime to wait in an adjoining 
apartment and were sent for to speak for themselves, and notify by 
word of mouth their recommendations to the Congregation. But in 
the present day their written report is generally found sufficient. 
Then the cardinals discuss the question generally, and the report of 
the consultors in particular. Sometimes the matter is sufficiently 
simple to allow of a vote on the first occasion ; sometimes the meet- 
ing is postponed ; sometimes the whole question is referred back to 
the consultors for further explanations and a fresh report. When at 
last the final meeting of the cardinals has been held, the vote taken, 
and the sentence passed, the assessor prepares a full account of the 
proceedings and of the conclusion arrived at, and the same evening 
has to repair to the Vatican and present it to the Holy Father with 
his own hand. In former days a final session was held on the next 
day, at which the Pope presided, and pronounced the sentence with 
his own lips. But this has long since been changed into a private 
but official interview of the assessor with his Holiness, at which he 
receives the Pope’s instructions as to the definitive sentence that is to 
be promulgated to the world. What this sentence is depends on the 
Pope and the Pope alone. He is the universal judge in all matters 
concerning faith and morals, and has a plenitude of power to decide, 
define, and decree as may seem good to him, guided as he is in his 
every official act by the Holy Spirit, who watches over the Church, 
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and assists its supreme pastor even in those acts in which there is no 
absolute promise of inerrancy. It would therefore be quite within 
the Pope’s power to disregard or reverse, if it seemed good to him, 
the sentence of the Congregation. 


In general one of three different courses is pursued by the Pope 
when the verdict of the cardinals is reported to him :— 

1. He may leave the Congregation to issue their decree in their 
own name, simply giving it his verbal sanction. In this case it has 
the collective weight of the judgments of all who have concurred in it, 
whether cardinals or consultors. It will be received with the greatest 
reverence by all faithful Catholics, as being the authoritative decision 
of the highest tribunal in the Church, acting under the authority of 
the Vicar of Christ, and passing a sentence that is sanctioned by him. 
But however great its claim upon us, we have no sort of guarantee 
of its infallible truth. 

In the case of the acquittal of any work from the charges laid 
against it, there is obviously no need of any papal confirmation. The 
simple word ‘ Dimittatur’ expresses the intention of the Congrega- 
tion to refrain from any judgment whatsoever. But it does not imply 
any positive approbation, or any final acquittal. It merely conveys 
an expression of unwillingness on the part of the Congregation to 
come to any unfavourable decision at the time. It remains an open 
question whether the accused may not be again arraigned before the 
same tribunal. Thus the verdict of the Congregation that first 
examined the writings of Rosmini was one of ‘ dismissal ;’ but this 
did not prevent a number of propositions taken from his works from 
being condemned some years later by the same tribunal. 

2. The Pope may add to the judgment of the Congregation a 
sentence approving it, to which an order for its promulgation is 
appended. The ordinary formula employed for this purpose con- 
sists of a separate paragraph following the condemnation, and runs 
thus: ‘The above proceedings having been duly reported to our 
most holy Lord the Pope by me, the undersigned Secretary of the 
S. Congregation, His Holiness approves the decree, and orders it to 
be promulgated.’ 

In this case the weight attaching to the decree is much increased 
by the fact of the Pope adding his own authority to that of the 
Congregation jn a more formal manner. But it is still issued 
in the name of the Congregation, not in that of the Pope, and 
it remains therefore altogether outside the sphere of infallibility. 
It cannot compel interior assent, and though the case is only 
just possible in the domain of practice, yet we can imagine an 
occasion in which a theologian or man of science might perhaps 
be justified in withholding interior assent even from a decree thus 
confirmed by the Pope, He would, however, be like one standing 
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on the very brink of a precipice, and the arguments that would 
justify him must indeed be overpoweringly strong. Some, indeed, 
there are who assert in such a case the duty of internal assent 
to the decree, not as necessarily true in all times and in all places, 
but as one the value of which at the time it is issued is greater than 
that of the judgment of any individual, however great his ability or 
wide his knowledge. It is, however, just possible, though it is 
scarcely possible, that an individual might in some very extraordi- 
nary and exceptional case prefer, without committing any sin, his own 
judgment even to the collective wisdom of the Congregation approved 
by the Vicar of Christ himself. We should have no right abso- 
lutely to condemn any one if looking into his heart we detected 
there a disagreement from, or at least a doubt respecting the accuracy 
of, such a decree. Yet the disagreement must be altogether an 
interior one, and he who is condemned must not only receive the 
verdict with all respect and reverence, but he must submit to its 
provisions, and conform his conduct to it. If he were to continue to 
teach the doctrine condemned, or to defend it in public or in private, 
he would commit a grievous sin of rebellion against authority, and 
that the highest ecclesiastical authority in the world. 

3. The Pope may take the decree passed by the Congregation and 
make it his own, issue it in his own name and by his own authority. 
He may condemn an opinion or set of opinions in words that suf- 
ficiently make it manifest to the world that he is speaking as the 
Supreme Teacher of the Universal Church. In this case he incorpo- 
rates the doctrine enforced, or the contrary propositions condemned, 
in a Bull, Brief, or Constitution, and promulgates it as proceeding 
directly from himself. Sometimes he affixes a certain note or notes to 
the propositions condemned, sometimes he merely states the fact of 
their condemnation without qualifying it by any particular censure at- 
tached. Thus Leo the Tenth, in the Bull Exsurge Domine of the 16th 
of May, 1520, condemns forty propositions from the writings of Martin 
Luther without any particular note.!_ On the other hand, Clement the 
Eleventh, in the Constitution Unigenitus of the 8th of September, 
1713, passes sentence on 101 propositions of Paschasius Quesnel with 
a string of varying censures which almost exhausts the vocabulary of 
condemnation. These 101 propositions are stigmatised as ‘ false, 
captious, ill-sounding, offensive to pious ears, scandalous, pernicious, 
temerarious, insulting to the Church and her usages, full of abuse 
not only of the Church, but also of secular powers, seditious, 
impious, blasphemous, suspected of heresy, savouring also of heresy 
(heresim sapientes), favourable moreover to heresy, heretics, and 
schism, erroneous, bordering on heresy, often before condemned, and 
finally heretical, renewing various heresies, especially those contained 
in the notorious propositions of Jansenius, taken in the very sense 
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in which they were condemned.? In this case we are not to suppose 
that the accumulated force of all these censures falls on each and 
every one of the propositions condemned, but that each of them 
deserves one or other of the notes enumerated. 


Are documents like these, proceeding directly from the Father of 
the faithful, to be received as infallibly true? It seems impossible to 
conceive it otherwise. The infallibility of papal condemnations rests 
on the double ground of reason and tradition. For if to the Apostles 
and their successors our Lord imparted the plenitude of His doctrinal 
authority, empowering them to teach in His name all the body of 
revealed truth that He had communicated to them (St. Matt. xxviii. 
16)—if to Peter as their head was specially committed the task of 
feeding the flock of Christ (St. John xxi. 15-17), it is clear that for 
the performance of the trust there must not only exist in the Church 
the power of laying down doctrines infallibly true, but also of putting 
forth warnings against false doctrine that are equally exempt from 
error. It is not enough for the shepherd to be able to indicate the 
wholesome herbage unless he can also warn his flock from grazing 
on that which is poisonous. There would be something lacking in 
the Church’s gift of infallibility if it had not the power of rejecting the 
false as well as of accepting the true. Without such a power it 
‘would be maimed and in great measure ineffective, as there are com- 
paratively few dogmatic statements that may not be evaded by an 
ingenious metaphysician, if his evasions cannot be met by a direct 
condemnation, to which he is compelled to yield under pain of 
forfeiting any claim to be regarded as a faithful Catholic. 

The argument, from the very nature of the authority committed to 
the Church, is confirmed by the argument from tradition. The decrees 
of several Councils assert the plenitude of the Apostolic power vested 
in the see of Rome, not only to defend the truth of the faith, but 
also ‘to decide questions of faith that may arise,’* and the duty of 
having recourse to Rome in matters of doubt and difficulty, when 
some doubt respecting faith presents itself, is urged upon the faithful 
by the Council of Constance.‘ Among theologians we may mention 
St. Thomas, Suarez and De Lugo, Ferraris, Schelstrate and Tournely, 
Bossuet, Ballerini, Kleutgen, Hettinger, Murray, and Franzelin, who 
are all of one mind on this point. Perhaps it may be enough to 
quote the words of Cardinal Franzelin, one of the ablest and most 
accurate of all modern theologians. ‘Not only,’ he says,> ‘has the 
Church power to condemn heresies, but also to pass lesser censures 
with infallible authority under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of 
truth, It is a great error to assert that there is no ex cathedra 

2 Denzinger, Enchiridion, p. 289, n. 1316. 


* Lugd. Concil. IT. apud Labbe, xi. col. 960. 
* Coneil. Constant. in condemnatione Wiclefii. * De Trad. et Script. p. 112. 
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decision, and no infallible pronouncement, when a doctrine is not 
defined as revealed in itself, or when errors are not condemned 
one by one as heretical, or when they are proscribed without 
having any definite censure attached to them, or when the cen- 
sures are lower than that of heresy, or when there are collectively a 
number of censures combined.’ In fact, the only question among 
theologians with respect to these censures is the note that would be 
deserved by any one who should deny their infallibility. Bannez, 
the great Dominican, says that such denial would be ‘ erroneous ;” 
Malder calls it ‘heretical ;’ Coninck, ‘ probably heretical ;’ while 
De Lugo himself, after quoting these opinions of others, pronounces 
it erroneous, or at least proximate to error. 

We may therefore take it for granted that every good Catholic 
accepts with interior assent these various censures. And here I 
remark with pleasure, in passing, that no one gives in his adherence 
more loyally to their unerring nature than Professor Mivart. ‘The 
Pope’s infallibility,’ he says in an article in the Tablet of the 3rd of May, 
1893, ‘would take in any minor censure, as well as a censure of heresy.’ 
In this respect I think he has been misunderstood by some of his 
opponents. No one has ever more boldly and unflinchingly declared 
his unshaken fidelity to the infallible decisions of the see of Rome. 


From the proceedings of the Congregation of the Inquisition I 
pass on to those of the other court that has taken part in the sentence 
passed on Professor Mivart’s articles. The Congregation of the Index 
has functions closely akin to those of the Inquisition. It is altogether 
a later tribunal, and was instituted to relieve the Inquisition of one 
branch of its multifarious business. When Paul the Third committed 
to the Congregation of the Inquisition the task of condemning books 
injurious to faith or morals, he made no provision for any sort of 
register or catalogue of them, whereby the faithful might be warned 
against their perusal. But in 1557 Paul the Fourth, recognising the 
difficulty that ordinary Catholics were under of ascertaining what 
books had been thus formally condemned, and, at the same time, 
seeing the extraordinary literary activity of the party of Luther and 
Calvin, ordered a list to be drawn up and circulated of these forbidden 
books. The whole question was discussed at the Council of Trent, 
and eighteen Fathers were appointed to prepare a more complete 
catalogue than had previously existed. New books injurious to faith 
were continually appearing, and it was necessary, as far as possible, 
to notify the Catholic world of their true character. The new list 
was promulgated by Pius the Fourth in the Constitution beginning 
‘Dominici gregis,’ on the 24th of March, 1564, together with various 
rules regulating the reading of prohibited books. Thirty years later 
an enlarged edition appeared by command of Clement the Eighth, 
prepared by the Congregation of the Inquisition. 
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But though the Inquisition had the fullest powers in the matter, 
the revised and enlarged editions that were required from time to 
time needed more time and attention than it was possible for this 
already overworked Congregation to bestow upon it. Accordingly 
St. Pius the Fifth * appointed an altogether new and separate Con- 
gregation of Cardinals, whose special function was the examination of 
books which were charged with being dangerous to faith or morals, and 
the insertion of them on the forbidden list if the charge turned out 
to be true. Any book thus catalogued was prohibited to Catholics 
until it had been duly corrected (if correction was possible), and the 
corrections approved by the Congregation. No one was allowed to 
read such books without permission from the competent authority, 
and the penalty incurred by any transgression of this rule is thus 
stated in the last of the rules that are published at the beginning of 
every edition of the list of forbidden books :— 

If any one shall read or have in his possession the books of heretics, or the 


writings of any author whatsoever that have been condemned and prohibited on 


account of heresy, or suspicion of false doctrine, let him at once incur the sentence 
of excommunication. 


But if any one read, or have in his possession, books for any reason forbidden, 
then, in addition to the guilt of mortal sin that he incurs, let him be severely punished 
at the discretion of the bishop.” 


Various corrected and enlarged editions of this list have been drawn 
up from time to time, the latest having appeared in the year 1888. 
It is needless to say that none of them make any attempt at 
including more than a mere selection of dangerous books. No book 
is condemned unless some complaint is made of its pernicious ten- 
dencies and bad influence. No book again is condemned merely 
because it contains a few incidental errors. Sometimes there is added 
to the condemnation the qualifying words, ‘donec corrigatur,’ or 
‘donec expurgetur,’ where the book is not essentially a bad one, but 
yet contains serious errors which render it dangerous to the reader. 
Occasionally the condemnation is extended to all books written by the 
same author, in which case there is added to the names of those 
expressly condemned the words ‘ et cetera ejusdem opera omnia.’ 

Before any book is condemned, notice is generally given to the 
author, in order that he may have the opportunity of withdrawing or 
correcting it. If he does so, his submission is intimated in the 
approving formula, ‘ Auctor laudabiliter se subjecit, et opus repro- 
bavit.’ Sometimes this form of submission is inserted in decrees 
subsequently issued, even after a considerable lapse of time. 


The members of the Congregation of the Index are some six or seven 
cardinals appointed by the Pope. It has a prefect, or president, an 
assistant, and a secretary, the last named being always a Dominican. 
It has attached to it a number of consultors, selected from the 


* Cf. Bouix, De Cur. Rumana, p. 450. 
" Regula Indicis SS. Synodé Tria, jussu edite, Reg. x. ad fin. 
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ranks of the secular and regular clergy of Rome. Its method of 
procedure is naturally a replica, more or less, of that of the Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition, and its sentences are, in a majority of 
instances, supplementary to sentences already passed in the older 
Congregation. A large proportion of the books condemned by it have 
previously been condemned by the Inquisition. Sometimes, however, 
it takes the initiative, and it then proceeds as follows: A book is 
denounced by some zealous Catholic to the Cardinal Prefect as 
hurtful to souls, and the denunciation is laid before the secretary of 
the Congregation. The denouncer, or delator as he is technically 
termed, has to give full reasons for his complaint. The secretary 
has then to examine the book for himself with care, and to associate 
with himself two advisers, chosen by him with the consent of 
the Holy Father or the Cardinal Prefect. If their collective 
judgment is against the book, a further adviser has to be selected 
who is an expert in the special subject of which the book treats. He 
has to give in a detailed report to the secretary, marking the par- 
ticular passages to which exception can be justly taken. After this 
a preliminary meeting of the body of consultors is held, the secretary 
being present with at least six consultors who are familiar with 
the topics discussed in the book. Finally a general meeting of the 
cardinals composing the Congregation is held, whose procedure is 
exactly the same as that of the Congregation of the Inquisition. 
There is the same full discussion, the same reference to the consultors, 
and finally the same report of the proceedings and of their result to 
the Pope, with a view to his approval of the sentence passed. 

In the decrees of the Index different formulas are in use, accord- 
ing to the method of procedure employed. When the Congregation 
acts on its own responsibility it prohibits or condemns the book on 
which it passes sentence without reference to any other tribunal. 
But when its action is supplementary to that of the Inquisition, it 
merely states the fact of prohibition, as following from the previous 
condemnation by the Inquisition. Where the Index itself condemns 
the book, it words its decree as follows : ‘The Sacred Congregation of 
the Index . . . has condemned and condemns, has proscribed and pro- 
scribes, or if elsewhere condemned or proscribed, orders that the fol- 
lowing works should be entered on the list of proscribed books,’ &c. 
Where there has been a previous condemnation by the Inquisition 
the words used are these: ‘The Sacred Congregation of the Index 
. . » has ordered and orders that the following works already con- 
demned by the Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition should be 
entered on the list of prohibited books,’ &c. 


In the decree recently passed respecting the articles of Professor 
Mivart there is a condemnation by both tribunals. The decree of the 
Inquisition condemning them is mentioned in the decree of the 
Index, and yet the Index, instead of merely placing them in conse- 
quence on the list of prohibited books, has added a separate con- 
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demnation of its own. The decree may be of interest to the readers 
of this Review, and I therefore give it at length, merely remarking 
that the departure from ordinary usage consists in the insertion ot 
the words in italics at the end of the second paragraph :— 


DECREE. 

The Sacred Congregation of the most eminent and reverend cardinals of the holy 
Roman Church, appointed and delegated by our most holy Lord Leo the Thirteenth 
and the Holy Apostolic See, for the drawing up of a list of books of evil doctrine, 
and for proscribing, correcting, and giving leave for the same, in the whole 
Christian commonwealth, has condemned and condemns, has proscribed and 
proscribes, or if elsewhere condemned or proscribed, has ordered and orders that 
the following works should be entered on the list of prohibited books :— 

Mivart, St. George, ‘Happiness in Hell’ (Nineteenth Century), London, 
December, 1892, and ‘The Happiness in Hell, #. February, 1893, and ‘ Last 
‘Words on the Happiness in Hell,’ #b. April, 1893. By a decree of the Holy Office, 
Wednesday, July 19th, 1893. 


Wherefore let no one henceforward, of whatever rank or condition, venture to 
publish in any place or language, or to read if published, or to keep in his posses- 
sion, the aforeseid works thus condemned and proscribed, but let him be bound to 
hand them over to the Ordinaries of the place, or to the Inquisitors of heresy, 
under the penalties laid down in the Index of forbidden books. 

These proceedings having been referred to our most holy Lord the Pope by 
me, the undersigned Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of the Index, His 
Holiness approved the decree, and ordered it to be published. 

Given at Rome, 21 July, 1898, 
Camillus Cardinal Mazzella, Prefect. 
Fr. Hyacinthus Frati, O.P. 

This decree is decisive respecting the general tendency of the 
articles in question. It proscribes the doctrine that they teach 
as in opposition to Catholic dogma. It does not select any special 
assertions therein contained for note or censure, and we therefore 
have no right to pass sentence on any individual proposition laid 
down by Professor Mivart. All that we know for certain is that in 
general the articles are condemned alike by the Congregation of the 
Inquisition and the Congregation of the Index. The decree of the 
former is a dogmatic decree, and declares them at variance with the 
teaching of the Church ; that of the latter is rather prohibitory than 
dogmatic, and its primary motive is their dangerous consequences 
to their readers. No one can fail to recognise the motives that 
influenced their author. He was actuated by a generous desire to 
help those who were wavering in their faith, and he thought to 
do so by departing from the traditional doctrine respecting the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. The recent decision has shown 
him to be mistaken in his judgment. The controversy is now happily 
at anend. Roma locuta est: causa finita est. 


R. F. Cuarke, §.J. 


Tha Editor of Tak Nixereenta Century cannot wndertake 
to retwrn unaccepted MSS. 





